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The Campanile at the Mission of San Gabriel, near Los Angeles, California 





Twenty-five minutes from Broadway, Los Angeles, where the apricot and peach keep the driers 
and canneries busy, and the smoke of a tile factory drifts 
toward the rugged hills 
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Ninety minutes by interurban electric cars from the center of the city. The “back country” of Los Angeles 


is comparatively small, but the soil is deep and fertile, and the growing si 
twice and thrice that of the Middle West 
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Angels in Overalls 


Being a Trve and Veracious Account of Workaday Life in the 
Angelic Region, Together with an Exposition of the Manners 
and Methods by Which the Inhabitants of the Angel City 
Boosted the Demand for Jumpers and Jeans, and an Attempt 


to Sh. wi" 


that Bellboys, Millionaires, Hotel Clerks and 


Tourists have No Exclusive Entry into the A foresaid Realm 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKI 


{uthor of THE 
HE other day a Connecticut youth, 
fascinated by the wild, free life 
of the moving-picture heroines 
and heroes, wrote to a railroad 
agent asking for information 
concerning the chances of landing a cow- 
puncher’s job on a ranch close to Los 
Angeles. The agent sorrowfully replied 
that the last really woolly cowboy of his 
acquaintance had departed years ago with 
a “wild West” show, but, the railroad man 
added, if the young man from the Nutmeg 
State was a good climber and not subject to 
fits of dizziness, he could help him to a job 
of picking oranges and tapping olive trees. 
“Climate, climate, all is climate—and 
real estate,’ said a New Yorker to a Los 
Angeles pioneer of four years’ residence. 
The visitor had been in the City of the An- 
gels three days. “Why do you build such 
large department stores and so many of 
them?” he added wonderingly. ‘I don’t 
see how they can all make expenses.” 

Here beginneth the answer. 

Twenty-two miles southwest of Los 
Angeles, just fifty-five minutes from Broad- 
way and its department stores, the straight, 
dark rows of a twenty-acre citrus orchard 
swing down the even slope of a hillside. A 
spacious two-story mansion rises out of the 


evergreen, odorous foliage. Within that 
house lives a New Yorker. Wall street 
trimmed him five years ago. With the 


remnant of his fortune he came West and 
bought the grove. His wife, once a butterfly 
of fashion, is managing it. She built the 
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house out of the ranch protits. Forty acres 
of additional land out of the same 
The other day I met the reformed 
Wall Street broker on Broadway, ready to 
board an electric car for the ranch. He 
carried six operatic phonograph records, 
each costing three dollars, under his arm 
and his free hand was clasping the pocket 
that contained the checkbook. 

“A carload of fancy fruit left in there!” 
he moaned, pointing at the row of stores. 
“It’s horrible the way money flies. Really, 
I don’t know how I am going to pay my 
fertilizer bills.” 

Separated from the ex-broker’s holdings 
by a mile of orchards lies the eleven-acre 
grove of a former preacher. For a quarter 
of a century this minister faithfully ex 
pounded the gospel to various Congregation- 
al flocks. Upon the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his entry into the ministry he took an 
inventory. He found himself possessed of 
$2500, having consistently saved at the rate 
of a hundred dollars a year; of four children, 
a loving wife and a slight, though persistent 
cough, that did not very seriously hinder 
him in his labor. That slight cough made 
the minister a plunger. He sunk the twenty- 
five years’ savings in a lemon grove of eleven 
acres, assuming a mortgage of $5000. When 
he looked over the orchard, when he saw 
that the trees had not been pruned, fer- 
tilized or irrigated for several years, when 
he found the weeds man-high between them, 
he determined to sue the former owner and 
get his money back. 
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But he didn’t. He had faith in the lemon 
tree. For two years he borrowed money 
right and left, sank half his salary into the 
grove, studied lemon culture every spare 
moment, dug out useless trees and replaced 
them with sound stock, handled the plow, 
the cultivator and the pruning shears, picked 
fruit and helped to pack it. At the end of 
the second year he discarded the black frock 
and the slight cough. In the fourth year he 
started on that long deferred trip to Europe. 
In the sixth he learned how to navigate a 
thirty-horsepower, five-passenger foredoor 
touring car. And he only has eleven acres. 

These are exceptional, though by no 
means isolated instances. Scores, hundreds 
of similar experiences could be related. As 
many spectacular failures could be set 
forth, but between these extraordinary 
achievements and the numerous monu- 
mental disasters stand the mass of the 
average citrus growers, ten thousand of 
them, the backbone of the back country 
whose prosperity and growth accounts, in 
part, for the number and size of the Los 
Angeles department stores. 

That Connecticut youth who would a 
cowboy be, was thirty-five years behind the 
times when he sought a punching job near 
the Angel City. When land becomes so 
highly productive that it pays to lift water 
by three relays of pumps hundreds of feet 
up a dry hillside, when old experienced 
growers—not new-comers from the Kast— 
pay fifteen hundred dollars an acre for raw 
land of special fertility and location because 
they know that, despite the expensive lift 
of the irrigation water, despite the costly 
annual fumigation against scale, they can 
make the soil produce a good profit on the 
investment; when this stage of development 
is reached, the picturesque cowpuncher is 
as great an anomaly as a prairie schooner 
drawn by an ox team is on Fifth avenue, as 
an orange tree in full blossom would be on 
the wintry Connecticut hills. 

Compared with the vast stretches of 
fertile, blizzard-swept prairie in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the immediate ‘back coun- 
try” of Los Angeles is small, so compara- 
tively small that nearly every portion of it 
can be reached in ninety minutes by inter- 
urban electric cars from the center of the 
city. But ‘‘quality counts.” With a deeper, 
more fertile soil, with a growing season 
twice and thrice as long as that of the 
Middle West, with intensive methods of 


cultivation, one irrigated acre in the Los 
Angeles territory is poteniially the equal 
of ten in the Mississippi Valley. 

Though the orange, the lemon and the 
seedless grapefruit constitute the largest 
single soil industry in the region traversed 
by the Los Angeles trolley, though the out- 
put of this industry has reached a value of 
thirty millions a year and is growing, 
the citrus tree is but one of fifty-seven 
varieties that flourish upon the 24-karat 
land. Many of these varieties stubbornly 
refuse to flourish anywhere except in the 
vicinity of the Angel City. The lima bean, 
for instance, is produced on a large com- 
mercial scale in only two places. One is 
located upon the island of Madagascar, 
where the population is dressed largely 
in skins of the fashionable black and brown 
hues; the other one lies at the front door 
of Los Angeles, on the coastal plain between 
the mountains and the sea where the cli- 
matic and soil conditions seem to have 
been made expressly for the tender bean. 

The lima bean is a peculiar plant. It is 
the camel of the vegetable kingdom. It 
can go without a drink longer than any 
other cultivated crop. Along the southern 
California coast it is grown without a drop 
of rain; apparently it lives upon the heavy 
fogs that now and then sweep in from the 
sea. The seed is put into the ground 
after the last spring shower. Before the 
first cloud of autumn arrives the threshing 
machines have broken the dry pods and the 
bean straw has been sold to the dairymen, 
the crop, averaging three-quarters of a ton 
to the acre, being produced without a drop 
of rain from seed to harvest. Before the 
advent of the lima the coastal plain, under 
dry-farming methods, yielded a fair crop 
of barley about once every second year, and 
barley land without water could be bought 
by the square mile for forty dollars an acre. 
Six or seven years ago dry barley land in 
Ventura county, the greatest lima bean 
producer in the world, could be had in large 
quantities at $60 to $80 an acre. Since the 
rise of the bean no lima land in Ventura 
is for sale at less than $400 or $500 an acre. 
It pays good interest on that price. 

Sixteen hundred pounds of dry bean is 
the average yield per acre. At four cents 
a pound, the crop of an acre brings $72. 
The cost of production will run to $30 an 
acre, leaving a net income of forty dollars. 
Some twenty-five miles southwest of 
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“Why do you build such large department stores?" 
New York. f 


Los Angeles, in Orange county, lies the San 
Joaquin Rancho, an estate comprising 
110,000 acres. A large portion of the big 
ranch is farmed by tenants who turn a part 
of their crop over to the owner. Barley 
and corn used to be the favorite crops planted 
by the tenants. Ten years ago the owner 
refused to lease any part of his level land 
unless the renter agreed to plant at least 
one-eighth of the area in lima beans. A 
number of the old tenants quit. The fol- 


asked a man who had just come five days irom Broadway, 
Then he went forty-five minutes from Broadway, Los Angeles, and found the answer 


lowing year the compulsory bean area was 
raised to a quarter of the leased land. More 
tenants moved away. They looked upon the 


lima bean with suspicion. At two and a 
quarter cents a pound, then the prevailing 
price, the cropdid not appeal to them. Today 
the leases of the San Joaquin Rancho say 
nothing about lima beans, but neverthelessthe 
tenants plant nearly their entire acreage to 
thelegumes. Oneighteenthousand acres they 
produced a million dollars’ worth of beans. 
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An ancient olive mill at the 
Mission of San Fernando 


In the last three years 
the growers of lima beans 
have raised the price of 
their product from 2} to 
4 cents a pound by sit- 
ting down heavily upon 
the prostrate body of the 
speculator and the jobber. 
They are co-operating at 
the selling end, and this 
co-operation has been 
worth millions to them. 

If you will take a close 































look and a deep one, down 
to the bottom of the soil 
industries that have made 
the Los Angeles territory the most  pros- 
perous, the most densely populated rural 
region in the country, you will find that 
intelligent co-operation, team work of the 
growers, is largely responsible for the 
big profits born of the soil and climate. 


Look at the walnuts. Time was when 
the growers’ gratefully accepted seven 
cents a pound for their best grade. That 


was ten or twelve years ago. They were 
trotting in single harness then. Now they 
are all yoked up together. They turn their 
noses up and their thumbs down at seven- 
cent offers. They are getting thirteen and 
fourteen cents a pound for their wares, and 
the demand for walnut nursery stock is 
strong at a dollar a tree. 

One of the prettiest sights in this country 
of rural co-operation is the annual race of 
the men who grow winter celery at the rim 
of the sea to the south of \ngeles. 
There are hundreds of them, and everyone 
land in the money. ‘Therefore 


Los 


wants to 
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A modern mill for the production of olive oil, one of the prosperous 
industries in the territory where the Angels work 


they make haste slowly, travel in orderly 
ranks, with no one trying to get ahead of the 
other fellow, and as a result they all share 
evenly in the prize money. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, is the original 
home of the celery. Some twenty years ago 
a Kalamazoo grower, having heard from the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce that 
typical celery soil—peat land—was to be 
found only fifty minutes from Broadway, 
packed up his household goods, gave away 
his snow shovels and started West. After 
diligent search he found the peat land, down 
where the Santa Ana river meanders lazily 
into the blue Pacific. There were some 
twelve thousand acres of it, but despite 
this size the soil was hard to locate, being 
covered with water and overgrown with a 
jungle of tules and willows. A few patches 
had been cleared and drained, and upon 
these patches corn and pumpkins grew to 
unbelievable sizes. 

By and by, Henry Smelzer, the erstwhile 
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A new town, forty minutes 
from Broadway, just starting 
in the summer of 1911 
to him. They did, with 
great joy, and hastened 
unto their firesides to 
find dry clothes, cursing 
peat and the celery that 
grows thereon. Today 
that same forty could 
not be bought for $500 

an acre. 

Others stuck to the 
task and its reward, 
however. The _ entire 
tract of twelve thousand 














The same town six months later, when the electric road arrived 


Kalamazooian, shipped his first carload of 
celery in the middle of winter. There was 
money in winter celery. Others entered the 
business. Some of them stayed in it, but 
most of them quit before they started. 
There was one man who took an option on 
forty acres at thirty-five dollars an acre. 
Celery money looked good to him. So he 
waded in. This is literal, not a figure of 
speech. Two sons waded with him, some- 
times up to their hips in water. 

The three waded and chopped willows 
for a week. Every day the celery money 
lost some of its luster. When the evening 
and the morning were the sixth day, when 
only two acres had been cleared of willows 
and rushes, when even upon these two acres 
the waters under the heaven had not been 
gathered together unto one place nor the 
dry land made to appear, the trio sought out 
the owner of the tract and begged for mercy. 
He let them off, provided they would turn 
the title to nine cords of willow wood over 


acres has been reclaimed, 
drained, ditched and is 
under cultivation. Some 
seven years ago a portion of the former 
swamp produced 2,600 carloads of celery 
that were marketed in December and Jan- 
uary, with results that did by no means sat- 
isfy the producers. They averaged only 
nine cents per dozen bunches. So the grow- 
ers organized, establishe: a central selling 
agency and, when they fe.ind that the East- 
ern markets would not absorb at remuner- 
ative prices all the winter celery produced, 
they cut down the celery acreage. This 
winter they shipped 1,600 carloads for which 
the grower received an average of forty cents 
a dozen bunches. Since a thousand dozen 
bunches constitute the usual crop of an acre, 
the celery was worth $400 an acre gross to 
the grower. However, the price this year 
was exceptionally high. Even at twenty- 
five cents a dozen team work on peat soil 
brings results that justify land values of 
$500 an acre. 

At the edge of the celery country, upon 
the brow of a hill overlooking the deep-blue 
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sea to the west and the snowy peaks to the 
east, there stands a mansion built out of 
potatoes, celery and sugar-beets. Twelve 
years ago the owner, W. T. Newlins, left 
the old Missouri farm and landed in Los 
Angeles with seventy-five dollars in his 
pocket. He has been digging money out of 
the peat ever since. Don’t imagine that it 
was easy. I have still to find the successful 
farmer who, starting without capital, reached 
financial independence via the eight-hour 
day. For years Newlins worked fourteen 
hours a day on rented land that he tilled on 


the sum will be Newlins’ gross receipts from 
his sugar-beets. They say he is worth a 
quarter-million now. 

Of sugar factories there are twelve in the 
Los Angeles territory, most of them con- 
nected with Broadway by interurban electric 
lines. Those in Ventura county, between 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, are to have 
trolley service within a few years. Of course, 
the beet growers are organized. They, too, 
practice team work. By co-operation they 
added fifty cents a ton to the price of their 
beets this year. Based on a crop of g00,000 
































Threshing beans sixty minutes from Broadway. Under the wings of the Angel City lies the only territory 
in the world, outside the island of Madagascar, which successfully and 
profitably produces the tender lima bean 


shares. And every penny he made was 
immediately invested in cheap, then un- 
productive, land which turned out to be 
first-class sugar-beet and lima-bean soil. 
This year the Missouri farmer had four 
hundred acres in sugar-beets. They aver- 
aged twenty-five tons to the acre, and the 
mean sugar contents ran to twenty per cent, 
as against an average of seventeen per cent 
in Germany where the sugar-beet was in- 
vented and perfected. For these twenty per 
cent beets the sugar factory paid Newlins 
$6.50 a ton. Multiply that price with 
twenty-five, multiply the result with 4oo and 


tons, this little stroke of collective bargain- 
ing added nearly half a million dollars per 
annum to the profits of the producers. Also, 
the acreage is growing, a tract of twelve 
square miles having been planted out this 
spring in the San Fernando Valley, upon 
land hitherto devoted exclusively to grain. 

Lest the reader think that the Angels have 
always ridden in automobiles and have 
never worn overalls, let him cast a glance at 
the conditions prevailing in the territory of 
the Angel City fifteen or sixteen years ago 
while drought and the aftermath of the 1893 
panic were gleefully shaking hands in the 
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back country, before water development 
and water conservation had reached its 
present perfection. The citrus industry, 
after a brave and profitable start, had the 
mumps and the measles. There was no 
market for the product of the trees. Grapes 
and deciduous fruits were not in demand; 
owners of olive groves abandoned them. 
Prices of stock food soared to dizzy heights 
and wages dropped accordingly. So scarce 
a commodity was the silver dollar that the 
artisans of San Bernardino established a 
labor-exchange store where they traded the 
products of their work, taking in each 
others’ washing, so to speak. 

At that time George Watts had a small 
shoe shop in San. Bernardino. He also had 


Five minutes from Broadway, where the Angels in Overalls get the Cheapest fuel in the world 


eleven acres in the new colony of Rialto— 
“Drialto,” the countryside nicknamed it, 
predicting that the colony would wither and 
blow away. The eleven acres were not paid 
for. Watts tried prunes, apricots, grapes 
half a dozen different crops in an endeavor 
to make the land pay interest. When the 
jackrabbits did not eat the plants, the crops 
could not be transmuted into coin of the 
realm. But Watts hung on, largely because 
he could not let go. 

An Armenian stonecutter—he had adopted 
Stone as his name—owed cobbler Watts a 
bill of $7.25 for new soles and patches on the 
uppers. Stone was anxious to pay the bill, 
but there was little demand and less pay for 
cut stone. A year and a half of good inten- 





























Seventy-five minutes from Broadway. <A factory, amidst orange groves, whose output has a national market. 
Though wages in this factory are twenty-five per cent higher than in a similar establishment in 
the Middle West, the labor cost for most of the product is ten per cent lower than 


in Eastern factories, on account of the individual worker's greater efticiency 267 
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Squab farm near 
Los Angeles. 
Breakfast food on 

the wing 


tionsand no cash 
passed. One 
bright and sunny 
morning Stone 


entered Watts’ 
shop. 
“See here, 


George,” hesaid, 
**T owe youseven 
and a quarter 
and I want to 
pay.” 

Watts dropped 
hammer and 
shoe, rose from 
his stool and 
nearlyswallowed 
a dozen tacks in 
his eagerness to 
take the money. 

“But,” contin- 
ued the Arme- 
nian in a sad 
whisper, ‘‘I have 
nocash. I make 
you a nice head- 
stone and we'll 
call it square. 
What you say?” 

Watts said 




















































of beautiful white 









Colton marble. 


Though the shoemaker had nothing to 
hitch to the posts, he accepted them. 
As a reminder of old times he has 
planted them in front of his private 


garage that occupies 


eleven Rialto acres, 
bearing orange trees. 











Feeding ostriches with 
oranges. See that lump? 


many things, few of them fit to print, 
but he succeeded in impressing upon the 
Armenian’s mind the fact that George 
Watts had no us? for monuments of 
any description and wouldn’t take one 


as a gift. 


Still the Armenian insisted, 


offering cut stone in many forms to 


liquidate the debt. 


upon a pair of hitching posts made out 


They finally agreed 











a corner of the 
now covered by 

He gave up the 
shoe shop years 
ago. 

The stonecutter 
still has the little 
monument fac- 
tory, but he visits 
it only at long 
intervals. With 
his two brothers 
he likewise has 
risen to wealth via 
the orange route, 
but not by grow- 
ing citrus fruits. 
He speculated in 
them, bought 
groves, land, lots, 
houses and farms, 
held them for a 
while and dis- 
posed of them at 
a profit, the re- 
markable rise of 
values in the Los 
Angeles territory 
during the last ten 
years helping him 
to carry through 
even the most 
audacious opera- 
tions. The immi- 
grant who fifteen 















Live suitcases in the sun. 


Alligators, ostriches and squabs 


are by-products of the busy Angels 











Angels in Overalls: 


years ago could not raise the money to pay 


a cobbler’s bill today is rated at close to a 
million, with holdings scattered throughout 
Los.Angeles, the orange belt and the Im- 
perial valley. 

Like the shoemaker and the stonecutter, 
Rialto, the colony which, in the opinion of 
the wiseacres, was to dry up and blow away, 
likewise made good. Last season it shipped 
fourteen hundred cars of citrus fruits, and 
just a little while ago its fifteen hundred in- 
habitants within two weeks raised $27,000 
to build a new hotel. 

The oranges, the lemons and the seedless 
grape-fruit of the Angel City’s back country 
have made good. Sugar-beets, lima beans, 
winter celery, apricots, peaches, grapes, 
alfalfa, an astounding variety of vegetables 
have made good. Their producers are 
prosperous, and Los Angeles shares in their 
prosperity. Smaller by-products, such as 
squabs, ostriches, alligators and alligator 
pears have all proved their worth. Never- 
theless, all the opportunities for the pro- 
duction of a good income out of soil, water, 
climate and applied intelligence have not 
been gobbled up, even in the immediate 
vicinity of Los Angeles. Out at Vernon, 
where the baseball and boxing enthusiasts 
flock summer and winter, there lives a truck 
gardener who produces most of the fifty- 
seven varieties on his ranch. He had driven 
a laundry wagon at a salary of a hundred 
a month for twelve years before he cut 
loose from the pay-check but, mark well, he 
had studied vegetable production upon his 
home acre before he embarked in the new 
venture. During the twelve years on the 
wagon he had saved $300. With this capital 
he rented ten acres and went into truck 
gardening. His green corn, his chili pep- 
pers and his egg-plant became famous. 
Hotels and dining cars wanted them. He 
sold direct to the retailers who used to 
handle his laundry bundles. Today, after 
ten years of intelligent gardening, his land 
holdings at the edge of the city represent a 
value of $30,000. 

The next time you buy olive oil, buy two 
bottles, one of the imported and one of the 
California kind. The California oil will be 
more expensive. Taste the two kinds and 
note the mellowness of the California prod- 
uct as compared with the sting in the im- 
ported oil. Put samples of the two varieties 
into open vessels and observe which one 
turns rancid first. After making these tests 
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of quality, consider the following facts: 
In 1893 the Los Angeles Olive Growers’ 
Association planted sixteen hundred acres 
in the San Fernando Valley to olive trees. 
Fight or nine years later the trees bore their 
first crop. It wasa whopper. The big mill, 
equipped with modern crushing and curing 
appliances, worked overtime. After the oil 
had been ripened and cured for a year, it 
was offered to the jobbers and wholesalers. 
They glanced at the label, saw the word 
“California” and declined to buy. They 
would have none of it, even at fifty cents a 
gallon, half the price of the imported oil. 
Proof of superior quality budged them not. 
Steadfastly, bullheadedly, the jobbers and 
wholesalers stuck to the guns they trained 
upon the California olive oil—until the Los 
Angeles producers passed them by, adver- 
tised their oil, sent samples by the hundred 
thousand to the consumers and convinced 
the retailer that there was a good market 
for the Los Angeles brands. When that 
conviction had been established, when the 
consumer broke away from the ‘imported’ 
fetish and realized the superior quality of 
the domestic oil, the demand increased by 
leaps and bounds, even though the Los 
Angeles producers made no attempt to com- 
pete with the foreigners on prices. 

Green apples are consumed without 
serious consequences only by small boys with 
copper-lined digestive organs and an un- 
developed sense of mine and thine. Grown 
persons shun green apples as an article of 
diet, but grown persons are still innocently 
consuming vast quantities of green olives. 
For many decades green olives have been a 
staple article of commerce, to the damage 
of countless stomachs, for in food value the 
green olive ranks no higher than the green, 
unripe apple. The nourishing, valuable 
part of the olive is its oil, and the formation 
and segregation of this oil is the very last 
part of the ripening process. Whoever eats 
green olives might therefore, with results 
equally beneficial, consume slightly flavored 
paper pulp. 

Every olive imported from the groves of 
Spain and Italy is green, lacking in nourish- 
ment. The bulk of California’s pickling 
olives is picked after the fruit is fully ma- 
tured, after it has attained its full size and 
oil contents on the tree. These plain facts 
notwithstanding the olive lovers of the East 
were slow in recognizing the greater merit 
of the California ripe olive. With sniffing 
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suspicion they looked upon the plump 
dark-skinned beauties from the Far West. 
As medicine is pushed down the unwilling 
infant’s mouth, so the American Olive Com 
pany, a Los Angeles concern, had to force 
its ripe olives upon the consumer’s tongue. 
After he had tasted and swallowed the mor- 
sel, he asked for more, ever more. 

Four years ago the owner of a bearing 
olive orchard covering a hundred and twenty 
acres received notice from the horticultural 
commissioner that the grove would have to 
be fumigated to kill off a scale pest. Olives 
were bringing from twenty-five to forty-five 
dollars a ton, the trees yielding an average 
of a ton to a ton and a half an acre. Rather 
than pay the fumigation expenses, the 
owner had all the olive trees cut down and 
the roots grubbed out. He had lost faith in 
the future of the California olive. 

Today, thanks to the efforts of the pioneer 
firms whose persistent propaganda acquaint 
ed the consumer with the superior qualities 
of the California olive and its oil, that owner 
is bewailing the littleness of his faith. With 
green eyes he has watched the rejuvena 
tion of the industry, has seen the price of oil 
olives rise from twenty-five to sixty dollars 
a ton, has followed the soaring of the larger 
pickling sizes from forty-fiveto a hundredand 
twenty dollars a ton, the ruling price today. 

California at present supplies only one- 
tenth of the country’s olive and olive oil 
consumption. If the demand for the Cali- 
fornia olive products continues to increase 
as it has done in the last four years, a well 
located, well cultivated olive orchard will 
yield a heavy revenue for a century to come. 
And every tiller of the soil with money to 
spend adds to the receipts of the Los Angeles 
department stores and factories. 

In the mind of the average Way Down 
Fasterner the City of the Angels is popu- 
lated largely by bellboys, millionaires peri- 
patetic and permanent, real estate men, 
hotel cow punchers and _ visiting 
orange His imagination pictures 
Los Angeles life as an uninterrupted revel of 
orange blossoms and sweet bird music, as a 
twelve-months’ siesta in shirt-sleeves upon 
the bungalow’s sunny porch, as a continuous 
round of sightseeing and pleasure for those 
who have the price and the strength to enjoy 
the multitude of diversions. This vision of 
the chillblained Easterner, epitomized by 
the visiting New Yorker’s astonishment at 
the size of the Los Angeles department 


clerks, 
growers. 
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stores, is substantially correct, but it is only 
one side of the idyllic picture. If that New 
Yorker wanted to see the Angels in Overalls, 
he should have followed Broadway up the 
hill to the north for ten minutes, past 
foundries, iron works, shops and factories 
until a forest of oil wells stopped further 
progress. Perhaps he would have realized 
then that Los Angeles, with oil and water 
falls, the cheapest fuel and powey in the 
world, at its very door, has developed its 
industries even more rapidly than it has its 
tourist business. 

Eleven years ago a Pennsylvania man 
bought an interest in a small concern manu- 
facturing oil well supplies. Shortly after his 
arrival he ordered a car of steel castings, 
intending to dispose of them in Los Angeles. 
It took him a year to get rid of the carload. 
Today the little shop has grown into a plant 
employing five hundred men and it has 
branched out in a dozen different directions. 
Addition after addition was made to the 
shop. The last time more ground was 
needed the concern had to pay two dellars 
and a half a square foot, at the rate of 
$100,000 an acre, for land in the industrial 
portion which ten years ago was high-priced 
at $6000 an acre. 

According to the statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Los 
Angeles had 1800 industrial establishments 
in 1908. In 1rorr the number had grown to 
2400. The Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council pays the American Federation of 
Labor a per capita tax upon 17,000 members 
representing about half the total number of 
workingmen. In other words, there are 
over 35,000 wage-earners in the Angel City, 
without counting the thousands of clerks, 
bookkeepers and office men employed in 
commercial enterprises, wholesale and job- 
bing houses, commission firms, hotels and 
retail These figures supply the 
reason for the tremendous growth of the 
overall factories in Los Angeles. 

No section of the country has grown 
faster in population and wealth during the 
past ten years than the Far West and the 
Southwest. 

This growth reflected itself in the indus- 
trial development of Los Angeles. From 
Los Angeles the Southwest was supplied 
with pipe, headgates and valves for irriga- 
tion, with structural steel and. building 
material, with scores of commodities which 
hitherto were made in the East only. Its 


stores. 






















Angels in Overalls: 


mills grew tremendously; its little shops in 
which the owner used to work at bench and 
forge expanded into plants’ employing 
hundreds of mechanics and this growth is 
continuing at such a rapid rate that far- 
sighted men are now making wise provision 
for the future. 

Los Angeles proper is situated twenty 
miles from its harbor on tidewater. To re- 
lieve the congestion in the industrial district 
of the city proper, to provide cheaper land 
for growth and for the workers’ homes, to 
get nearer to water transportation and its 
advantages, an industrial district of 3,500 
acres has been established three miles from 
the harbor upon an eminence overlooking the 
sea and the distant Sierras. Already two of 
the largest Los Angeles enterprises, the 
Union Tool Works with a payroll of seven 
hundred names and the car-building and re- 
pair shops of the Pacific Electric, the largest 
interurban electric system in the West, are 
preparing to transfer their plants to the new 
district, thus starting the community with a 
working population of at least two thousand 
wage-earners. It is to be a model commu- 
nity in which the efficiency of the individual 
worker will be increased not only by ideal 
working conditions but also by broad 
streets, numerous parks, playgrounds and 
places of recreation, by the erection of sunny, 
airy homes planned for the comfort and 
convenience of the owners to such an extent 
that even the design of the kitchen sinks is 
discussed by the men behind the enterprise. 
They obtained the services of the Olmsted 
brothers, designers of several expositions, in 
the preparation of the plans for the city. 

Still another industrial center is now 
growing up at El Segundo, a new settlement 
on the coast eighteen miles west of Los An- 
geles where the Standard Oil Company is 
erecting a refinery with a capacity of 15,000 
barrels of crude oil daily, and a total of 600 
employes, to handle the output of light oil 
from the nearby fields. 

Though the increasing demands of the 
southwestern markets account for the larg- 
est part of the Angel City’s industrial 
growth, new industries are constantly start- 
ing up whose products have to seek a 
national market. Two years ago a manu- 
facturer of surgical and dental instruments 
located at one of the Los Angeles suburbs. 
In the construction of his plant he saved 
thirty per cent over Middle Western costs. 
Overhead expenses were reduced, but wages 
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were higher than at his former location. 
Despite higher wages and increased trans- 
portation cost, his profits were greater. In- 
creased labor efficiency made them grow. 

“Even with steam-heat,’”’ this manufac- 
turer said, ‘“‘my men out in the East lost 
fifteen to thirty minutes every winter morn- 
ing before they thawed out sufficiently to 
undertake the exacting work. That loss is 
eliminated here. In summer they do not 
break down on account of the heat. At all 
times the brilliant light enables them to 
work faster and with less strain, so that I 
can afford to pay higher wages and still 
make a better protit.”’ 

A mechanical engineer of Detroit visited 
his brother at Ontario, one of the prosperous 
orange beit communities near Los Angeles, 
ayearago. After the engineer had reveled in 
oranges and snowy mountains for a few 
weeks, the host suggested a visit to the 
town’s last remaining sight,the plant in which 
electrical appliances were manufactured. 

The engineer balked. He suspected that 
someone had deposited a collection of 
scrapped machinery in a ramshackle build- 
ing and withdrawn from the enterprise after 
selling sufficient stock. He did not want to 
mar the pleasure of the visit by passing 
censure upon a local institution. But the 
host insisted. They went, and the engineer 
opened his eyes wide in astonishment. He 
had never dreamt of finding, in the heart of 
the fragrant orangegroves, athoroughly mod- 
ern, splendidly equipped factory turning out 
goods with a national reputation. He spent 
half a day at the plant, carrying with him 
several new ideas in scientific management. 

The group of factory buildings, all of them 
built of steel and concrete, heated, lighted 
and ventilated by electricity, stands in a 
little park all of its own. Green lawn sweeps 
up to the buildings’ white walls, Gold-of- 
Ophir roses climb around the windows, 
masses of foliage and blossoms are banked 
along the gravel paths and at this time of the 
year the odor of orange blossoms drifts 
through the wide-open doors. As far re- 
moved from the typical factory aspect is this 
plant as Los Angeles is from Pittsburg. 
Nevertheless, this factory is making good. 
One of the buildings in the group is devoted 
entirely to stenographers, forty of them, 
their number giving a good indication of the 
volume of business done by the concern. 

Willis H. Booth, the mainspring of the 
enterprise, is a thorough believer in scientific 





management. He has the value of pleasant 
surroundings, of comfortable homes and 
hygienic working conditions reduced to cold 
figures. I asked him concerning the relative 
wages and labor cost of the Ontario and the 
Chicago plants operated by the concern. 

“We have an excellent, detailed system of 
cost accounts” he replied. “If we find, for 
instance, that a certain part can be made 
cheaper in Chicago, the operation is carried 
on in the East. If, however, the Ontario 
cost plus the freight charge to Chicago is less 
than the Chicago cost, Ontario does the 
work. In order to carry out this system, 
we have to know exactly the cost of every 
operation. 

“Our Ontario wages average twenty-five 
per cent higher than the Chicago scale, and 
all our women employes work but eight 
hours. Yet the labor cost per unit produced 
in the Ontario plant averages ten per cent 
lower than in Chicago. Our Ontario work- 
ers’ greater efficiency more than makes up 
the higher rate of pay. We are striving to 
keep up this efficiency. For instance, we 
operate on a profit-sharing plan; at noon we 
close down for a full hour. Some of the men 
on piece work are always anxious to get back 
to the job in half an hour, but we won’t let 
them. We chase them out to play ball, to 
get their minds off the work. They are 
fresher and the results are better by the 
break in the working period. Plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine, pleasant surroundings, 
decent wages make for efficiency; and effi- 
ciency pays.” 
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Every year the number of Angels in Over- 
alls will increase. If the Los Angeles indus- 
tries only keep pace with the expansion of 
the home market, the industrial growth of 
the Angel City will be startling. Along the 
lower reaches of the Colorado river and its 
tributaries a new empire is in the making, an 
empire surpassingly rich in soil resources. 
All over the Southwest irrigation is spread- 
ing, mines are being opened, oil fields de- 
veloped, and every ditch, every mine and 
every oil well adds to the industrial and 
commercial progress of Los Angeles. But 
the men of the Angel City are reaching out 
beyond the home market. They point to 
cheap oil, cheap water power, to the ideal 
climatic conditions, to the vast market be- 
yond the Pacific as the basis of industries of 
international scope. To attain this goal, to 
build up plants rivaling in size those of the 
East and Middle West, Los Angeles must 
have an iron supply of its own. It has the 
iron ore, mountains of it, richer than the ore 


of Birmingham, Alabama, with enough 
manganese and tungsten to obviate the 
necessity of importing fluxing ore. But a 


good coking coal has not yet been found in 
sufficient quantities. Water power, through 
the electric smelting process, or the vast 
undeveloped coal resources of the Yangtse 


Kiang valley in China, may solve the 
iron problem at some future date, but 
in the meantime many more pairs of 


overalls will be needed in the Angel City 
to help supply the demands of the rapidly 
growing Southwest. 
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Forty-five minutes from Broadway. A section of the busy Los Angeles harbor, largest lumber port in the world, 


destined to see a stream of merchandise products pour through its gates to the Orient and South America 































Hagar’s Son 


By LeRoy ARMSTRONG 


Author of Tut 


HE lawyer went to his big safe, 
and brought a sheaf of papers. 
“Well, Ishmael,” he said, ‘‘the 
land is there if you want it. But 
you will have to live on it five 
years. Your father made that provision for 
his wife’s children, and he made that pro- 
vision for you. Your three brothers lived 
on theirs, a section for each of them. And 
now they are rich. They just about own the 
best little town in Oregon. Do you want it 
on the terms?” 

“What is the land worth, once I perfect 
title?” 

“To be honest with you, Ishmael, it isn’t 
worth a hang. It is in one long strip to the 
north of their sections, between their orchard 
land and the Columbia river. It is all rock, 
and scrub forest, and scenery. It is twenty 
rods wide, and it laps up and down the one 
inaccessible mountain range on the river. 
It is the closed door between the East and 
the West; and it is like to stay closed till the 
crack of doom. It presents the most beauti- 
ful and impressive view in America—maybe 
in the world. But it is just miles and miles 
of a narrow strip of land those lucre-loving 
and legitimate brothers of yours cut off 
their tracts to make them salable. Do you 
want it?” 

“Tf it is inaccessible, I can take some 
books and a gun and rod, and get out of the 
world. I'll go.” 

“Very well. Ill date your acceptance 
today. I wish your mother had lived to go 
with you.” 


Ishmael Isherwood sat down at the door 
of his new house, and looked out across the 
Columbia river. He was at the crown of the 
Cascade range. The forests and mountains 


of Washington, sentineled by snow-capped 
Mount Adams, made the background of his 
picture. 

A pretty little village lay at the river’s 
farther edge, the electric lights already twink- 
ling brightly in the lower shadows, while 





Man WHo Came Back 


sunshine still glowed on the crystal crowns 
of the farther hills. A motor-boat rocked in 
the wash of a passing stern-wheeler, and 
almost beneath his feet, yet totally hidden 
from sight, roared and rumbled a passing 
train. 

Not a path traversed his attenuated do- 
main. Back of it, to the south, stretched the 
orchard lands of his half-brothers, the sons 
who rested secure in the seal of legitimacy— 
and boasted of it as though it were a virtue 
of their own achieving. On every hand rose 
rocks as big as a church; and growing among 
them lifted the tented pines. 

Out of one of these rocks, fragments from 
a time of immeasurable commotion, he had 
blasted the material for his walls. Over 
them he had spread rafters of fir, with rived 
shingles. At the farther end of his one big 
room was a fireplace made of his own brick 
—deep and wide and high; along the west 
wall, on either side of the window, was his 
housekeeping equipment; along the east wall 
were his books and his bed, and his remind- 
ers of civilization’s adornments. 

He was tired, and happy—and lonesome. 
His big task was finished. His house was 
completed. 

And no sooner did he see it was good than 
he knew he must make the land about it 
grow in keeping. Tomorrow he would begin 
blasting the myriad rocks, roll them to his 
north line, level the earth down to them, 
and plant a garden. Why not flowers, too? 

While he was building the picture of the 
home he wanted he heard a sudden break- 
ing of twigs to the west, and then the voices 
of men. 

Three hunters shouted exclamations of 
wonder at the unexpected. Here was a fair 
stone house, with a roof, with smoke curling 
lazily from the chimney. Then they turned 
from that to the greater glory of the land- 
scape. 

Twilight on the river, sunshine on the 
hills!’ The red of autumn in the oaks and 
vines, the green of summer in the pines. 
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Lifting their spire heights from the bed of 
the river, or guarding the shore, were 
rounded shafts of steel-gray sandstone, worn 
waters and the 
winds of And from the 
very pinnacle of one rose a daring pine tree 
—challenger of storms. 

The train had passed, and the boats had 
vanished. Profound stillness possessed the 
mountains. The tonic of October air ban- 
ished fatigue. They must have been men of 
soul, for the three of them stood motionless 
and reveled in the matchless splendor. 

Then they saw him. 

They drank water from his spring. They 
ate at his table. They found him as in- 
formed as themselves. They slept on the 
skins of the cougars and bears he had slain. 
He sat till near morning glowing in the 
memory of the talk with them; of the season 
of absolute equality with men. He knew 
they would learn of the stain on his birth, 
and that this was forever the last time he 
would meet them happily. But he had had 
one night of joy. 


into grotesque facets by the 


countless years. 


And _ his kinship with humanity called 
him. 

“Now for the tramp down to Valley 
Town,” said Raymond, one of the hunters. 
“When you come to Portland, Mr. Isher- 
wood, call on me. Here is my card. You 


have given us a rare delight—enjoyable as 
it was unexpected. Don’t let any one build 
a road this range. Your isolation 
would be gone forever.” 

They waved him goodbye from the next 
hilltop, and he turned to the big problem 
that guest had suggested. 

A road across the range! 

He remembered what his lawyer had said, 
back there in the Indiana town. This strip 
of impassable land was the locked gate be- 
tween the East and the West. Were it 
opened, would East and West use it? He 
calculated the motor-cars making the trans- 
continental journey, and choosing a desert 
pathway a thousand miles to the south. He 
thought of the growing cities from the Great 
Lakes to the Sierra, and knew they yearned 
for a drive to the ocean. He thought of the 
wealthy thousands to the west who would 
welcome a highway to the older states. 
And he thought of the thousands in eastern 
Oregon, who were barred from their own 
metropolis; from whom the splendid scenery 
of their own state was hidden; and who were 
strangers to their brethren beyond the range 


across 
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—hbeyond this Cascade wall across their 
commonwealth. 

And the purpose of making a road from 
the East to the West took shape in his soul. 


“I haven’t seen you in ten years,” said 
the hardware merchant from whom he 
bought blasting powder and tools; ‘‘but your 
name is Ishmael, isn’t it?” 

““Yes—Ishmael Isherwood,” said the cus- 
tomer. “I knew you, Abraham, but there 
wasn’t any other hardware store.”’ 

“And never will be,’ said the merchant. 
“Forty-one dollars, yes. Tha—’’ But he 
didn’t complete the courtesy. This was his 
brother, by the left hand. He could sell to 
him, but he could not be decent to him. 

“You must have had a good time with 
those three gentlemen from Portland,” said 
Isaac, the grocer, as he stacked up the last 
of the parcels his brother had ordered. 

“You talked with them, did you?” 

“Yes, I—talked with them. They were 
surprised to know that we knew about you. 
Thirty-three dollars. The boys will put it 
on your pack mule. Thanks—’ But he 
checked himself. He could trade with this 
man, but he could not accord him courtesy. 

Ishmael sat across the flat table from 
Jacob, the banker. He wanted to borrow 
money. He had six hundred and forty acres. 
The loan looked good. Jacob could finance 
his brother, evenif he could not take hishand. 

‘What do you want to do with the money? 
Improve your land? Bring it under culti- 
vation? Build fences and barns, and—”’ 

“Better than that,’ said Ishmael. “I am 
going to build a road across the range. The 
way can be opened between this country and 
the Willamette valley. If I can make a road 
the length of my land the East and the West 
can get together.” 

Down somewhere in his heart, beneath 
the resentment against his more fortunate 
brothers, he found a sense of joy in benefit- 
ing them. He was surprised at the effect of 
his words on himself. 

“Build a road across the range!’ ex- 
claimed Jacob. There was welling hate in 
his tone. ‘‘It would kill this town stone dead. 
Every one would run down to Portland to do 
his trading. No, I can’t make the loan.” 

“T will build the road, though,’ said 
Ishmael, rising. 

“You may try it. I should expect it of 
you’’—with the accent on the final pronoun. 
“But I guess we have ways to stop you.” 
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If ever there had been a doubt in Ishmael’s 
mind, that removed it. 


The finest house in Valley Town was the 
home of Ruth Raymond—owner of more 
than a million dollars; and the three hunters, 
a little corrected as to wardrobe, were taking 
dinner with her. One was her brother. All 
were her friends. They told her of Ishmael 
and his domain up there on the crown of 
the Cascade range. She was interested. 

After dinner she sat at the table with her 
brother while the others moved to the ve- 
randa and smoked. 

“Why don’t you get married, Ruth? 
You are too rich to be alone. Can’t you 
capture one of these Valley Town men?” 

“T have captured one of them.” 

‘Has he proposed ?” 

mevESe? 

“When are you going to marry him?” 

“Never.” 

“Wasn’t he—”’ 

“Oh, yes. He is what you men would call 
all right. It is this Abraham Isherwood, the 
hardware man. But— no, I will wait.’’ 

“Remember you are thirty.” 

“Yes, and not in half the hurry to marry 
that I was ten years ago. I can manage my 
money. I can enjoy life. I can do as I 
please. And I want to think as well as pos- 
sible of men. So I don’t want to know that 
one any better. But this Ishmael man 
interests me.” 

“Better leave him alone. 
he has no father.” 

“He doesn’t seem to need one overmuch. 
Let us join your friends. The train will be 
here in half an hour.” 

She took them to the station in her car. 
Abraham saw her, and regretted she had 
rejected him. He hoped Isaac might be 
more fortunate. Jacob saw them, and 
secretly hoped Isaac’s shortcomings might 
be discovered by this woman whose credit 
balance was the heaviest in his bank; and 
the bulk of whose big fortune, he knew, was 
admirably invested. 

Next day she took Pazey, her black 
woman, and motored as far up the range 
as the roads were cut out. She dared some 
bad places. But a really good car will go 
almost anywhere. 

When the obstructions became quite 
prohibitive she took rod and line, and 


He has no— 


climbed on up—Pazey growling and pant- 
ing behind her. 
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It was past noon when she came in sight 
of the stone house. And Ishmael, excited, 
called to her to stop. 

She wondered if he were objecting to 
trespass; and moved nearer. 

He leaped past a thin blue thread of 
rising smoke, laughing, but awfully in 
earnest, shouting something about blasting 
powder; caught her and swung her with 
delicious roughness into the shelter of a 
mighty rock, pulling Pazey down beside her 
just as the earth and the air were shattered 
with the force of the explosion. And he 
hovered over her with his great sinewy 
arms, and his alert hands outspread, guard- 
ing her from the falling fragments. 

And when it was all over, he lifted her to 
her feet, apologized for his rough greeting, 
and led her into the house. It was tidy as 
any man could have made the place. And 
he found material for a luncheon—which 
Pazey served, and later sampled, approv- 
ingly. 

“Why are you blasting these beautiful 
rocks?”’ Ruth demanded. 

“T am opening the gate between the East 
and the West. I am making a boulevard 
across the Cascade range.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because men and women will enjoy the 
view. Did you ever see anything better?” 

She looked across the chasm through 
which the waters of the upper plateau long 
ago forced their way. She looked at Mount 
Adams away over there to the north; and 
at Mount Hood, equally distant to the south. 
She looked at the mighty sweep of the 
Columbia. She heard the roar of water- 
falls, and saw the splendor of foliage, and 
the awesome grandeur of majestic rocks. 

“Tt would be worth while,” she said. 
‘How long will it take you?” 

“About ten years. I can’t borrow any 
money for the road, and must do most of 
the work alone.” 

“Why can’t you borrow money to build 
the road?” 

“Because the banker down there in Valley 
Town says a road across the range would 
kill his business, and that of his brothers.” 

“Would it?” 

“T think it would make them ten times 
more business.” 

“T might lend you a little. How much do 
you need ?” 

“Oh, if I do it myself I have money 
enough of my own.” 
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“Could you make it in a year if—”’ She 
realized she had been rather daring. 

“Tf I had a hundred thousand dollars? 
Yes.”’ 

And he laughed like a boy. 

“About ten thousand a month?’ She 
was musing. 

“Just that. And a hundred thousand 
teams and machines would travel over it in 
a year. All the nation would know about 
Cascade Pass. It would stimulate travel. 
Presently the world’s fair will open in 
San Francisco. There would be a proces- 
sion from the East all summer and _ fall. 
And since the snow would never block the 
way, here would be the course of travel 
always to California in the winter.” 

“You have thought a good deal about it.” 

“T dream of it. It would be the most 
useful thing in Oregon. It would reach 
more homes with its benefits—more homes 
in more states—than any work within the 
power of man. And I think people would 
appreciate the beauty of it, and love 
America more.” 

“It is beautiful. I have seen Switzerland, 
and Delhi, and Killarney, and the Andes.” 
She turned to the east, and then to the west, 
and then tothe north. She lifted both hands. 
She drew in a great draft of pure air. Then 
she finished. ‘‘And I have never seen its 
equal.” 

What a woman she was as she stood there 
before him! She was big and strong, and 
full of life. The red blood throbbed under 
the healthily tanned skin. The eyes gave 
their testimony. The voice was low and 
clear—an excellent thing in any one. 

He noted her dress—sensible and tast2- 
ful; the material excellent, her adornments 
only the pin at her throat, and a wonderful 
comb in her far more wonderful hair. 

How the heart of him yearned for this 
woman! But the repression of a lifetime, 
the isolation of caste, the ban of the father- 
less, rose like a barrier before him. Of all 
people in the world, he must not trade 
with her. 


“T will lend you the money,” she said. 
‘‘For the first time in my life I am afraid,” 
said Ishmael. 


Of all people in the world, he must not 
trade with her. But he did. 


Valley Town was up in arms. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob controlled the populace. 


They were vehement in condemnation of 
the man who would open a road from the 
valley to the coast country; from the eastern 
empire to the western kingdom; from the 
region that had lagged behind because of 
isolation, to the region that had swept ahead 
because of opportunity. 

Ishmael laughed at them. He told them 
he was doing them more good than a dozen 
harvests. They sold to him—and then 
threatened him. 

Some of the citizens encouraged him in 
secret, but excused: their opposition because 
they dared not oppose the Isherwood 
brothers. 

“They control the town,” said the black- 
smith who sharpened his tools. ‘‘We can’t 
afford to fight them.”’ 

His difficult task was reporting to Ruth 
Raymond. He had sworn to do all this 
work; to bring it to completion—and then 
to win her—to get her—to have her. His 
heart beat faster, and his jaw. set harder 
when he thought of that. He would make 
good her money advances—and then! No 
matter what she knew about his birth and 
his wasted years, he would ask her to marry 
him. 

‘Anyway, a man is what he does,” said 
Ishmael Isherwood. 

But the morning he found his retaining 
walls had been blown out, he saddled his 
pony, drove a packmule ahead, and rode to 
Valley Town. He went into the hardware 
store and bought five repeating rifles and 
plenty of ammunition. 

“Tramps have torn down some of my 
work,” he said. “I can’t afford to allow 
that. And the next man that fools with it 
will go into the grade.” 

The temporary injunction was the next 
move; and it delayed him a month. That 
was a costly and vexatious period. 

But the courts heard an argument that 
no lawyer uttered. The press of the nation, 
advised and informed, urged the early com- 
pletion of the road, and condemned the 
opposition. And the injunction was dis- 
solved. 

“All right!’ yelled Abraham Isherwood. 
“My property is for sale. And it’s worth 
more now than it ever will be again. This 
will be a dead town the day that road is 
opened.” 

“No more credit!’’ said Isaac Isherwood. 
‘“‘And you fellows that owe come in and pay 
up. I am closing out the business.” 































“I don’t care to make any more loans,”’ 
said Jacob Isherwood. ‘Improved prop- 

ty in Valley Town? Why, when the Cas- 
cade road is opened, the weeds will grow 
in the streets here, and every other house 
will be for rent.” 

“Buy some of their places, Miss Ray- 
mond said Ishmael. ‘You couldn’t 
make a better investment.” 

And she did. In the general slump of 
values, she took the Isherwoods at their 
word; and little by little acquired title to 
the better half of seven streets, and collected 
rentals from men who were mad to sell, yet 
sane enough to stay. 

The tide was checked as the work neared 
completion. So many men of fortune 
stopped at Valley Town and praised the 
undertaking that even the Isherwoods 
changed front. 

“Yes, we try to do the thing that is of 
greatest good to the greatest number,” said 
Abraham. 

“We shall be glad to have you make 
your summer home in Valley Town,” said 
Isaac to rich visitors from Portland and the 
coast. 

Jacob saw the deposits swell with the 
families in easy circumstances. 


influx of 
And all three went skurrying up and down 
street to get desirable holdings before the 
boom should really come. 

The tide turned when the road was 
opened, and a delegation headed by the 
three hunters from Portland drove a 
hundred splendid cars along the rock road— 
drove slowly, and bathed their souls in the 
glory of that matchless scene. 

The tide was at full when Shell Rock Inn 
was opened—a toll gate in front, and shed- 
room for a hundred vehicles. A famous 
chef was secured, and happy parties made 
this their evening pilgrimage all through the 
summer. There were fish and game and 
coffee—better than that of Cairo. And there 
was a broad veranda roofed from the sun 
and inclosed from the wind, and glassed 
along the great nerth front throughout the 
winter. And there in all seasons an ap- 
preciative company gathered to feast aston- 
ished eyes on the beauties of river and 
mountain, waterfall and wood. 

Valley Town bloomed as it never had 
bloomed before. Vacant and neglected lots 
bore the rich harvest of attractive homes. 
Cornersthat had caught the wind and thedust 
from the day of village founding sent up walls 
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of wood and stone, and spread about them 
cool green lawns with foliage and flowers. 
The broad streets were paved, the hillsides 
terraced into use and beauty. ‘The stores 
were bigger, and were better filled. Patrons 
multiplied in numbers. Business grew, and 
Solidity was the name of Valley Town. 

The dominance of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob had ended. They had sacrifieed 
their holdings in the day of their pique. 
And Ruth Raymond was doubling her 
money in local investments. They had the 
small consolation of seeing their really good 
houses occupied by shrewder men, and the 
wooded slopes whose titles they had ac- 
quired at tax sale and perfected by judgment 
were adorned by a succession of heart- 
breakingly beautiful bungalows. 

“Tshmael,” said the owner of an attractive 
touring car that stopped at Shell Rock Inn, 
“what will you take for a hundred acres of 
your land here, fronting the river?” 

“Thousand an acre,” said Ishmael; for 
he wanted to keep that tract to the day of 
his death. 

“Make your deed,” said the tourist. And 
the deal was closed. 

The nearer he came to Ruth Raymond’s 
home with the draft for that cash advanced, 
the smaller became his resolution to enact 
the scene he had in fancy rehearsed so often; 
and by the time he rang her bell he was 
positively nervous. 

Pazey opened the door. 

“Why, Miss Ruth isn’t here,” said the 
black woman. ‘She done gone to Po’tland.”’ 

Pazey never knew why the man looked so 
relieved. And Ishmael knew only that an 
interview which frightened him had been 
postponed. 

But if she had gone to Portland, he would 
follow her. He had formed a close friend- 
ship with her brother. He could find her. 
And as he turned from the house, his thought 
swinging back to regret at missing her, he 
looked at his watch and remembered train 
time. 

He had a car, and there was an open road 
across the mountains. But he who obeys 
the urge of the heart—takes the train. 

If he can. 

The agent stripped a ticket from its rack, 
but stayed his hand above the stamp as he 
remarked: 

“Freight train wrecked down 
Number One held near Shell 


bel yw. 
Rock Inn. 
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Seventeen will be held here till the track is 
cleared. Do you want the ticket?” 

But his voice trained off to the inaudible 
as Ishmael Isherwood leaped to the door 
and fled to his car. 

Never was the road so good. Never was 
he so thankful for the twenty-foot width of 
macadam, for he met many a car and count- 
less teams. Never was he so fervent in 
gratitude that the guard wall was firm; for 
time and again as he rounded a point he 
felt the big tires against the rocks—and 
they stopped the skidding. 

A throng of people filled the lawn and 
lower porches, but Ruth Raymond was not 
there. He went up the broad stairway, and 
saw another throng on the veranda. He 
had half reached the doorway when his eye 
caught sight of a woman’s skirt at the edge 
of a big rocker by the fireplace. Beside 
himself that was the only creature in the 
room. He could not see the face, he could 
not see the hands. But a sense more true 
than sight told him this was Ruth. And he 
hurried to her. 

She laughed a little as she looked up and 
saw him—a little nervous laugh. And he 
knew he had caught her running away. 
Dominance was restored to him. 

She stood before him, tall, splendid, 
strong, with the beauty of woman’s ma- 
turity upon her, and the wisdom of woman’s 
love in her soul. 

In that moment he forgot his limitations, 
and clasped her swiftly in his arms. 
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‘““My woman! My one woman!”’ he said. 

And she gave herself to him utterly, 
forever. 

Later in the evening, they sat alone. 
She said: 

“T was frightened, and I did run away.” 

“From me?” 

“From you.” 

‘Why were you afraid of me?” 

“Well, I was. It is something that every 
woman knows, but mere man can not 
understand it.” 

“But you will never run again. It is 
useless. I can repay every dollar you loaned 
me. Here is the draft. I can cut this toll 
rate to a quarter per car—horse vehicles to 
go free. That will maintain the road for- 
ever. I can build villas all along the river 
front, and live like a king on the rentals. 
I can keep a wife as a wife should be kept— 
and I want you. But I must tell you some- 
thing about myself.” 

“Don’t do it. I know.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“T know it,” she said, nodding her head 
slowly. “But it was like you to be willing 
to tell.” 

“T meant to before I asked you to marry 
me. But—” 

“Tt was not necessary. 
can make you better or worse. 
what he does.” 

And a better than Isaac’s blessing came 
into the life of Hagar’s son. 


No act of others 
A man is 








The 1915 Sky-scraper 


What is Planned Regarding the Memorial Tower Proposed for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


N planning the great 1915 

Panama-Pacilic Interna- 

tional Exposition to cele- 

brate the completion of 

the greatest engineering 
achievement in the world’s 
history, it is fitting that this, 
the greatest spectacle of 
modern times, should include 
in its composition a magnifi- 
cent and impressive memorial 
of a permanent character, 
one that shall serve to per- 
petuate the event in history, 
even unto the length of time 
that the Panama Canal itself 
shall endure. 

From the time that the 
Fair became an assured fact, 
the gentlemen charged with the planning 
thereof have been flooded with suggestions 
and plans for memorials of various kinds, 
the general trend of ideas seeming to 
run along the line of an immense statue, 
more or less the prototype of the statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor. 

It was realized at the beginning that 
originality in designing a memorial of the 
kind desired was in a way impractical, if not 
impossible, since the various memorials 
that have been erected in times past in 
various parts of the world embrace about 
all the esthetic and practical ideas available 
for the purpose. This of necessity made it 
imperative that both size and height com- 
bined with beauty and utility should be the 
paramount factors in deciding upon a type 
of memorial whose distinctive character- 


istics should be dignity and impressiveness. 

Eventually after giving due consideration 
to the numerous ideas and suggestions pre- 
sented, sentiment crystallized favorable to 
the erection of a massive memorial tower in 
preference to a mammoth statue. 
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The Exposition Tower 


To begin with, towers 
have been erected from the 
earliest memorials, 
and in the nature of things 
they offer greater opportuni- 
ties for esthetic achievement 
both in the matter of size 
and harmonious proportions 
than any other form of me- 


ages as 


morial. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Fair were un- 
doubtedly moved to ulti- 


mately decide in favor of a 
memorial tower because of 
the magnificent design, the 
great size and comprehensive 
nature of the plans for such 
a structure which were pre- 
sented tothem several months 
ago by the Pelton-Fergusson Company of 
San Francisco. 

These plans were formally and officially 
approved and endorsed by the Board of 
Directors of the Fair at a meeting held 
December 13, 1g11, and since then the pro- 
jectors have been actively at work perfecting 
details to the end that this magnificent 
memorial shall be completed and ready 
for dedication even before the greatest of all 
Universal Expositions shall open its gates 
to welcome the world. 

In the following description of the struc- 
ture as planned, the details given regarding 
its colossal dimensions, its fine lines, har- 
monious proportions, architectural features, 
its artistic enrichment in the shape of sculp- 
tures and ornamentations will give the 
reader but an imperfect idea at the best, of 
the impressive stateliness that this memorial 
will present to the beholder when completed. 
Like many other great big things, such, for 
instance,as Niagara Falls, the extraordinary 
size of this tower will be such that its im- 
mensity will continue to more deeply impress 
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Lincoln Park, the proposed site for the Memorial Tower, planned for the Exposition 
Imagine the view from the tower's 


the senses the longer it is observed. 
Architecturally the tower will be of a 
composite type of strictly classical treatment. 
The structure will be in two parts, first a 
base, from the center of which the tower or 
shaft will arise to a total height of 850 feet 
from the ground. The base will be 232 feet 
square and 120 feet high. From the top of 
this base will arise the shaft or tower 85 feet 
square. This shaft measured from the roof 
of the base to its top will be 730 feet high. 
The construction will be of steel with a 
framework of great sustaining power, and 
in order to secure the immense anchorage 
necessary to insure stability to a structure of 
this size, and in order to properly brace the 
frame and secure the needed degree of stiff- 
ness and rigidity, it is estimated that fully 
12,000 tons of steel will be required in its 
construction. How to resist the forces of 
wind and gravity are the specific engineering 
problems to be solved in the construction of 
all tall buildings, and as this will be the 
tallest steel and masonry structure in the 
world, extraordinary bracing of the steel 
frame will be a feature of the construction, 
to the end that a wind pressure of thirty 
pounds to the square foot shall be provided 
for, thus guaranteeing absolute safety from 
the elements at all times. Built in this 
manner, there will be no perceptible sway 
or vibration of any part or portion of the 
structure, even should a hurricane prevail. 
The exterior of the base will probably be 
constructed of marble, while the shaft will 
be covered with an envelope or wall of brick 
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or reinforced concrete, or such other material 
as may be deemed best adapted to the pur- 
pose. The ornamentations of the base will 
be elaborate, comprehensive and beautiful 
in the extreme. Three massive memorial 
doors, probably of bronze, will give entrance 
to the structure on each of its four sides. 
At each corner on top of the base will be 
groups of statuary. The subjects to be 
treated have not yet been definitely decided 
upon, but they will be symbolic of the pur- 
poses of the monument. At the top of the 
base will be a frieze twenty feet high which 
will continue around the four sides of the 
building, occupying a considerable part of 
the total length of each side. This frieze will 
be a historical procession depicting such im- 
portant and history-making events as Balboa 
discovering the Pacific ocean; the founding 
of the missions; the discovery of gold; the 
coming of the pioneers; the building of the 
first transcontinental railroad; the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce with the Orient; 
the acquisition of the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands; the opening of the Panama 
Canal and various other important and 
epoch-making historical events. In working 
out the details for the various sculptures it is 
proposed to call into service the world’s 
foremost sculptors, which is certain to result 
in an artistic achievement that will make 
this memorial compare favorably in point 
of embellishment and ornamentation with 
the most famous monuments of the world. 
There will be four passenger elevators to 
carry people to the top. These elevators will 
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at San Francisco, stands beside the Golden Gate, between the harbor and the sea. 


top, 1300 feet above the surf! 


probably be of the overhead electric traction 
type, as they are deemed best suited to the 
extraordinary rise of lift and rapidity of 
service required. 

While the tower will in itself be an object 
of absorbing interest because of its vast pro- 
portions and the unique distinction it will 
enjoy as the highest building in the world, 
it will also house a large number of features 
that will afford an unusual degree of enter- 
tainment to the multitude of visitors at- 
tracted from year to year to this great me- 
morial. On the ground floor will be located 
a spacious memorial and _ historical hall 
wherein will be gathered sculptures, paint- 
ings, busts and tablets, also various objects 
and records of historical value. As at pres- 
ent contemplated there will also be located 
in this hall a magnificent allegorical group in 
bronze or marble, representing Peace, Prog- 
ress and Prosperity. Higher up in the base 
will be located auditoriums, or assembly 
rooms for different purposes, while at the 
top of the base it is planned to install a 
splendid cafe, where high-class entertain- 
ments will be given in conjunction with a 
restaurant service that will be unequaled 
in the land. 

The tower, in addition to its attractiveness 
as a place and point of entertainment, will 
also be utilized for a variety of purposes of a 
practical nature. Chief of these will bea 


high-power wireless telegraph station. In 
this connection it may be stated that F. M. 
Sammis, Chief Engineer of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, has already 
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conferred with the projectors relative to 
arranging for the wireless privileges in the 
tower for the company he represents. 

In the shaft there will be several platforms 
or landings at different heights or elevations, 
where visitors can alight from the elevators 
and view the magnificent panorama that will 
greet the eye from any elevation above the 
base. While a definite location for the 
tower has not yet been agreed upon, it is the 
consensus of opinion that the logical point 
or place to erect same is on the summit of 
Lincoln Park. This point is about 450 feet 
above the sea-level and commands a beauti- 
ful view of the ocean, the bay and a portion 
of San Francisco. If the tower surmounted 
this point the total height of the top of the 
tower above sea-level would be 1300 feet, 
and no stretch of the imagination is needed 
to form some conception of the compre- 
hensive, magnificent and inspiring view that 
will be obtainable from the uppermost plat- 
form. To make the view from the tower 
all the more distinct and interesting, many 
stationary field-glasses will be located on the 
platforms, through which the range of vision 
on a clear day will be upward of seventy 
miles from the highest platform. 

At the extreme top it is planned to install 
a high-grade telescope with reflecting mirror 
and at night splendid views and studies of 
the stars and planets can be made by visitors 
under the guidance of some one who is versed 
in astronomy and who will have charge of 
the telescope. During the daytime the tele- 
scope can be used, if desired, for studying 
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and viewing the landscape, and with an in- 
strument of the power and range to be in- 
stalled it has been said by one who knows 
that it would | il 
discern through 
on a man’s clothes as far away as San Jose. 
There in the tower 
great electric search-lights which will, under 
favorable weather conditions, be visible fully 
seventy-five miles at sea. The United States 
Weather Bureau will probably utilize the 
tower for observation purposes, as it will offer 


be possible on a clear day to 
the telescope the buttons 


will also be located 


special advantages along that line owing to 
its elevation. In this connection a curious 
and interesting fact was developed recently 
while conversing about the tower with Prof. 
Alexander McAdie, in charge of the Govern- 
ment Weather Bureau at San Francisco. 
That gentleman stated that during the sum- 
mer months while the tem- 
perature on the ground in 
San Francisco ranged about 
00 degrees, at the top of the 
tower the temperature would 
be from 85 to go degrees, 
and that a visitor might 
enter the structure wearing 
and emerge at 
temperature 


an overcoat, 
the top in a 
where a fan would be useful. 

When completed _ this 
memorial will rank as the 
tallest steel and masonry 
structure in the world, usurp- 
ing the place now held by 
the Metropolitan Tower of 
New York City, the latter 
being but 7oo feet high. It is true that 
the Eiffel Tower isthe highest structure in 
the world, being 984 feet from base to top, 
yet it is only an open-work steel skeleton, 
not walled in or intended to afford protection 
from the elements. Owing to its immense 
proportions the Eiffel Tower is famous the 
world over and it is a place of perennial 
interest to visitors to Paris. In like manner 
the memorial for the San Francisco 
Fair will doubtless become equally famous 
and a place that will attract thousands upon 
thousands of visitors, not alone during the 
life of the Fair but for many years thereafter. 

The I Francisco 191s 
Memorial Tower will be between $1.<00.000 
and $2,000,000. Ultimately it is to become 
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the San 


cost ot 


the property of the city of San Francisco 
and it will stand for generations to come, and 
serve to commemorate the greatest event in 
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Fergusson and H. L. 
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the history of the Pacific Coast up to the time 
of its completion. It will be even more con 
spicuous as a landmark and _ welcoming 
signal to the shipping that enters San 
Francisco bay than is the great Bartholdi 
statue of liberty in New York harbor. 

The following quotation from a letter 
written by Hon. Geo. von L. Meyer, Secre 
tary of the Navy, to the Directors of the 
Exposition, indicates the importance of this 
feature of the great Fair: 

Ihe Navy Department is taking 


ward 


steps to 
erecting a high-power station on the 
with its chain of 
Pacitic, 
communication with ships in the Eastern Pacific 


California coast, in connection 


wireless stations across the and for 


Since the 


principally upon the height of the aerial wires 


ocean. range of wireless depends 


above the ground, and since the location of 





Pelton, projectors of the Memorial Tower 
ifie International Exposition 

this station at San Francisco would be most 
advantageous to that city, it would seem that 
the memorial tower should be erected with a 
view of its use for supporting one end of an 


aerial of the most powerful wireless station in 





the world. The Eiffel Tower in Paris, 1, 

feet high, has produced wonderful results in 
long-distance wireless work, and the proposed 
tower, 1,300 feet above the sea level, would 


ensure even more remarkable results. 
Permission for the Navy Department to use 
the proposed tower will place in San Francisco 
the highest-powered station in operation, and 
produce long-distance results hitherto con 
sidered impossible, placing San Francisco in 
direct communication with Washington, Key 
West, Honolulu, 


vessels in the Pacific, and possibly with stations 


Colon, all Alaskan stations, 


on the coast of Japan. 


The projectors of the tower have decided 
to install an equipment of chimes that will 



































surpass the famous chimes of Trinity Church 
of New York and St. Patrick’s Cathedral of 
the same city. 

Harry James Holliday, a member of The 
Virginian Company, who played the chimes 
at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
in 1876, has recommended that fifteen bells 
be used in order that experts may be able 
to play the national anthem, which calls for 
fifteen sharps and flats to cover a full scale. 
Holliday is known the world over as 
“Chimes,” and played the Trinity bells 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York two years ago. He has been in- 
vited to play the chimes at the University of 
California, and has just played the chimes 
presented to the University of Washington 
by Colonel A. J. Blethen. Professor Holli- 
day is of the opinion that the chimes to be 
installed in the Memorial Tower will be heard 
at a distance of three miles. He said that if 
the tower is erected in Lincoln Park the 
wind will carry the tones into the city. 
suggests that these bells be played in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening, and at 
such times when their melodies will not 
interfere with band concerts. He also ad- 
vises that they can be made in America. 
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As San Francisco is now known around 
the world as a city of distinct individ- 
uality, so likewise will this great memorial 


become world-renowned as a great and 
distinctly different monument built on 
a great occasion to commemorate a great 
enterprise. 


San Francisco, regarded for years as little 
more than the back door of the United 
States, will, it is predicted by those who are 
given to looking ahead, eventually, and ina 
comparatively few years at that, become 
the front door, not alone of this country but 
of the entire North Américan continent. 
When that day comes and the port of San 
Francisco sees, sheltered from year to year 
on the broad expanse of waters within the 
confines of its magnificent bay, the ships of 
the world in even greater numbers than any 
other port around the globe can boast, the 
beacon lights at night and Old Glory 
streaming by day from the top of this great 
memorial will bid mariners, visitors and im- 
migrants a cordial and hospitable welcome 
to these shores, and will likewise speed the 
parting ships, and bid them Godspeed and 
good luck on their outward journeys to other 
ports and other lands. 
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Something New in World’s Fair Gardens for the Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego 


By A. D. 


N attempting to outline a floricultural 
scheme for the Panama-Californian Ex- 
position to be held at San Diego in 
1915, and which has been more or less 
treated of in California Gardens, the 
organ of the San Diego Floral Association 
during the past year, the writer wishes 
it distinctly understood that, though he 
originated a part at least of the idea, he has 
no authority whatsoever to speak for the 
Exposition Directorate or any of its officials. 
Nevertheless it has been announced by these 
latter that not only has the idea in substance 
been incorporated in their plans, but 


further that a generous sum has been appro- 
priated for its realization. 
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A general invitation was issued by the 
Directorate of the Exposition Company for 
original suggestions at the inception of 
operations, and among others what is now 
known as “The Lath House idea” arrived 
in response. 

In the climate of San Diego, with its 
extraordinary equability of temperature, its 
perpetual sunshine, short rainy season, and 
freedom from storms of any kind of a severe 
nature, lies a peculiarly favorable condi- 
tion for the growth of a large diversity of 
plant life, which condition is further 
strengthened by the fact that geographically 
San Diego lies, as it were, on the border 
line of the temperate and tropic zones. 


Thus are found growing in the open, with- 
out any but ordinary garden care, members 
of the vegetable kingdom from the greater 
part of the globe. The delicate poinsettia 
grows under the rugged cypress, and the 
Watsonia from Natal “rubs elbows” with 
the Russian violet. With practically no 
frost, the continuous sunshine is the only 
factor to be offset, to make possible the 
culture of all the occupants of the ordinary 
greenhouse quite out-of-doors in San Diego. 
The lath house provides all the protection 
necessary, and as its name implies is a 
structure of lath placed about their own 
width apart and running north and south 
on the roof so that the sun in its daily course 
across them sheds its beams on all the con- 
tents, but not for all the time of its shining. 
Wind is tempered and moisture conserved. 

Having in mind these factors which have 
been briefly outlined, it was suggested that 
among the features of the 1915 Exposition 
should be a lath house, and as there are 
thousands of them in southern California 
it was added that this lath house should 
be a giant of its species so arranged that 
the concerts incident to the Exposition, 
together with the listening crowds, could be 
accommodated therein. In brief, that the 
lath house should house a wonderful garden. 
The plan as originally suggested was for 
a great central court, the supporting pillars 
of which should be great tree trunks in 
their natural state, the floor space mostly 
devoted to seats and walks, but having 
specimens of the taller growing palms and 
tree ferns, with some flower beds, and the 
sweet-scented vines growing up in the roof. 
All the jasmines and clematis, honeysuckle, 
snail vine and _ stephanotis—the entire 
delightful tribe would gladly do their share. 
From the main court ran aisles devoted to 
certain families: ferns, orchids—many of 
these flourish in lath houses in San Diego— 
all the flowers in their season. In one a 
tropical jungle with its bright-hued birds 
and butterflies and fireflies. In another all 
the water lily family. In a third the 
begonias, which are perfectly at home. 
Under these ideal conditions the tree 
begonias grow ten feet in a year. 

The cheapness of construction, a mere 
tithe of any other kind of building, is a 
strong recommendation, and what an 
auditorium! Outside, the hot sun—for no 


exposition has ever been held the ground 
of which 


has failed to be saturated with 
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the perspiration of the visiting throng—the 
dust, and the odors of the crowd, the noise 
of the shows and the inevitable machin- 
ery. Here in contrast will be the flowers 
with their delicate odors, the smell of the 
moist earth, the partial shade. What a 
place to rest in! 

It may be said that this all sounds very 
well, but can it be done in the time? Un- 
doubtedly it can. Three years in San 
Diego will grow a respectably-sized tree, 
and in that time it can have much more 
of a lath house than has been suggested. 
In connection with this lath house has been 
advocated a growing exhibition of all the 
many varieties of eucalyptus, the fine- 
foliaged augustifolia, the large-leaved plata- 
phylla and all those between; the diverse- 
scented and various-flowered. How the 
visitor from abroad would wonder to stand 
under a tree over twenty feet high and place 
his hand on a trunk eight inches through, 
the growth of three years! What a marvel 
a clump of ficifolias in bloom, glowing 
blood-red in the sun! No statistics of climate 
need be furnished; but the imputation of 
misrepresentation would surely be made, to 
be withdrawn on further investigation. 

The Directors of the Panama California 
Exposition have offered one thousand dollars 
for the best new rose of American origin 
to be named San Diego. The terms of 
this contest called for the delivery of the 
bushes by February, 1912, and a large 
number of entries from both professionals 
and amateurs were booked. The bushes 
are to be grown for a year in San Diego on 
the Exposition grounds because suitability 
to the climatic conditions of San Diego is 
one of the chief tests. This contest is held 
so far ahead in order that the rose may 
be grown in quantities by 1915. 

Another idea is to furnish the ground 
for competitive gardens to be grown by 
seedsmen and nurserymen, and also to have 
demonstration farms of one to five acres 
illustrating ‘‘the acre and the cow” idea. 

Out of all this will undoubtedly result 
a great floricultural and horticultural side 
to the exposition in 1915, and that it should 
be so is most fitting, and after the exposition 
is over and forgotten, there should be as a 
remainder in San Diego a botanical garden 
that in the years to come shall rank with the 
Boston Arboretum and Kew Gardens; but 
with unique features that the wonderful 
climate make possible. 






























A Patch of 
Purple Twilight 


Carey’s Chickens Have Come 
Home to Roost 





on 


By PETER B. KYNE 


HEN I was a young man” 

said Mr. Gibney, apropos 

of a whiff of pineapple 

and copra from the deck 

of the barkentine Tropic 
Bird, which a gasoline tug was bunting into 
No. 1 berth at Union-street wharf, “‘I was a 
damned fine young man. I had a bunch of 
elegant red whiskers and a pair of fists as big 
as two hams. I was a wonder.” 

Bartholomew McGuffey, late chief engi- 
neer of the steamer Maggie, licked the 
recalcitrant wrapper of his Sailors’ Delight 
and nodded an endorsement of Mr. Gibney’s 
peculiar brand of masculine beauty in the 
halcyon days of his vanished youth. 

“You must ’a been” replied McGuffey. 

“I was” reiterated Mr. Gibney a little 
sadly, “six foot two in my socks, when I 
wore any, a hundred and_ninety-seven 
pounds in the buff, and a chest that bulged 
like a goose-wing tops’l. In them ‘days I 
was an evil man to money with. I could 
have taken this degenerate Scraggs and 
chewed him up, spittin’ out his bones and 
belt buckle.” 

From the top of a pile of old hemp hawser 
on the bulkhead, where they were en- 
throned, Messrs. Gibney and McGuffey 
glared at Captain Scraggs—or, more prop- 
erly speaking, at that portion of the Maggie’s 
house which concealed Captain Scraggs, 
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for an occasional puff of tobacco smoke 
drifting up through the cabin ventilator 
indicated that Captain Scraggs was aboard. 
Two days previous, Messrs. Gibney and 
McGuffey, incensed at the discovery of 


certain unseamanlike attributes in the 
moral make-up of Captain Scraggs, had 


resigned their respective berths aboard the 
Maggie, and in the argot of their calling 
they were now ‘on the beach.” 

For several minutes Mr. Gibney watched 
the little Waggie rising and falling 
gently with the rip of the tide, the while 
she chafed her blistered sides against the 
bulkhead. 

“The pirate” growled Mr. Gibney. “He 
dassent show his nose outside that cabin, 
even to chuck out a fender and keep her 
from chafin’. The minute my _back’s 
turned, what does he do? Answer me that, 
McGuffey. What does Phineas Scraggs 
go and do? Nothin’. Absolutely nothin’. 
Just lets things go to blazes. I bet he ain’t 
got sense enough to chuck out a fender, even 
if he wasn’t afraid to come on deck.” 

“What do you care?’ demanded Mc- 
Guffey. “You ain’t mate no more. You 
ain’t responsible. An’ yet I bet a dollar, 
Gibney, he ain’t so much as thought 0’ 
goin’ below an’ wipin’ my engines. I sup- 
pose he’ll hire some half-baked, stockfish 
eatin’ Scowegian scab to turn ’em over, 
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an’ first thing I know them boilers’ll be so 
foul with scale- 

“T’ell with her” snapped Mr. Gibney 
passionately. “‘I ain’t her mate and you ain’t 
her chief. Let her rot an’ be doggoned.”’ 

There was a silence. Mr. Gibney got out 
his clasp knife and for some minutes amused 
himself with the calloused spots on the palm 
of his left hand. In the interim the Tropic 
Bird finished docking, and from her bows, 
not forty feet away, there came once more 
to Mr. Gibney’s rubicund nose a faint 
aroma of pineapple and copra—the subtle 
tangofthe South Seas. He sniffed itlovingly. 

“Gawd!” he said. 

“What's bitin’ yuh?” inquired McGuffey 
solicitously. 

“T was just thinkin’ ” replied Mr. Gibney, 
“just thinkin’, Mac. It’s the pineapples as 
does it—the smell of the South Seas. Here 
I am, big enough and old enough and ugly 
enough to know better, and yet every time 
the City of Papeete or the Tropic Bird or the 
Aorangi come into port and I see the 
Kanaka boys swabbin’ down decks and get 
a snifter o’ that fine smell of the Island 
trade, my innards wilt down like a mess 0’ 
cabbage and I ain’t myself no more until 
after the fifth drink.” 

“Sorter what th’ feller calls vain regrets” 
suggested McGufiley. 

“Vain regrets is the word” mourned Mr. 
Gibney. “It all comes back to me what I 
hove away when I was young and foolish 
and didn’t know when I was well off. If 
there’d only been some good-hearted lad to 
advise me I wouldn’t be a-settin’ here on a 
hemp hawser, a blasted beachcombin’ bucko 
mate and out of a job. No, siree. I'd ’a 
still been King Gibney, Mac, with power 
o’ life and death over two thousand odd 
blackbirds, an’ I'd ’a had a beautiful wife 
and a dozen kids maybe, with pigs and 
chickens and copra and shell and a big 
bungalow and money. That's what I 
chucked away when I was young and no- 
body to advise me.” 

McGuffey made no comment on Mr. 
Gibney’s outburst. There are moments in 
life when silence is the greatest sympathy 
one can offer, and intuitively McGuffey 
felt that he was face to face with a tragedy. 
When a shipmate’s soul lay bare it was not 
for the McGuffey to inspect it too closely. 

Mr. Gibney shifted his knife to his left 
hand, now satisfactorily manicured, and 
presently resumed. 


“Ves, McGuffey, I was a king once. 
Some people might try to make out as how 
I was only a chief, but you take it from me, 
Mac, I was a king. I was King Gibney the 
First, of Aranuka, in the Gilberts, with the 
seat of government at Nonuti, which is a 
blackbird village right under Hakatuea. 
No matter which way you approach you 
can’t miss it. Hakatuea’s a dead volcano, 
with ashes on top and just enough fire 
inside to cast a glow against the sky at night. 
There’s a fair anchorage inside the reef, 
but it takes a good man to land through the 
surf at high tide in a whaleboat. I used to 
do it regular. Aranuka was a nice place, 
with plenty of fresh water, and some of the 
Island schooners, and once in a while a 
British gunboat would stop there. Gawd, 
McGuffey, but when I was king they used 
to pay dear for their fresh water, except the 
gunboats, which of course came on and 
helped themselves without askin’ no ques- 
tions of me and parliament—which was 
both the same thing. I was in Aranuka 
first in 88 and again in ’89, and I was a fool 
for leavin’ it.” 

“What was you doin’ in this here Aran- 
uka?” asked McGuffey. 

“In ’88 I was blackbirdin’ and in ’89 I 
was—why, what d’ye expect a king does, 
anyhow? You don’t suppose I worked, do 
you? Because I didn’t. I ate and drank 
and slept and went in swimmin’ with the 
court officers and did a little fishin’ and 
fightin’; and on moonlight nights I used to 
sprawl in the grass out on the edge of 
Hakatuea with my head in my queen’s lap, 
rubberin’ up at the Southern Cross and 
watchin’ the rollers breakin’ white over the 
reef. And everything’d be as still as death 
except for that eternal swishin’ of the surf 
on the beach, babblin’ of ‘Peace! Peace! 
Peace!’ an’ maybe once in a while the royal 
voice lifted in one of them sad slumber songs 
of the South Seas—creepy and dirgelike and 
beautiful. My girl could sing circles around 
a sky lark. I taught her how to sing ‘John 
Brown’s Body Lies A-Smoulderin’ In Th’ 
Grave,’ though she didn’t have no more 
notion o’ what she was singin’ than a ring- 
tailed monkey.” 

“How’dye come to pick up with her?” 
inquired McGufiey politely. 

“T didn’t come to pick up with her” ans 
wered Mr. Gibney. “She tooka fancy to them 
red whiskers of mine, and picked up with me. 
She used to stick hibiscus flowers in them 
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red curtains and stand off and admire me by 
the hour. You can imagine how gay I used 
to feel with flowers in my whiskers. That 
was one of the reasons why I left her finally. 

“But them was the days! Me and Bull 
McGinty was the two finest men north or 
south of the Line. We was worth six ordi- 
nary white men each, and twenty blacks, 
and we was respected. I first met Bull 
McGinty in Shanghai Nelson’s boarding- 
house, over in Oregon street, not three 
blocks from where we’re settin’ now. I was 
twenty years old and holdin’ a first mate’s 
ticket, for I'd been battin’ around the world 
on clipper ships since I was fourteen, and 
I'd bit my way to the front quicker than 
most. Bull was a big dark man, edging 
up onto the thirty mark. His great grand- 


mother’d been a half-breed Batavian nigger, 








Bull himself was 


and his father was Irish. 
nothin’, having been born at sea, a thousand 


miles from the nearest land. However, that 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with the story. Bull 
McGinty was skipper and owner of the 
Schooner Dashin’ Wave, 258 tons net regis- 
ter, when I met him in Shanghai Nelson’s 
place. Also he was broke, with the Dashin’ 
Wave lying out in the stream off Mission 
Rock with a Honolulu Chinaman aboard 
as crew and watchman, while Bull hustled 
around ashore tryin’ to raise funds to outfit 
her for another trip to the Islands. He’d 
been beach-combin’ ten days when I met 
him, and we took to each other right off. 
“*Gib’ says Bull McGinty, ‘I like you and 
if I ever get money enough to provision the 
Dashin’ Wave, pay the clearance fee, and 
put a thousand or two of trade aboard her, 
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you must come mate with me and if you 
should have a little money by, enough to fix 
us up, I'll not only give you the mate’s 
berth, but Ill put you in on half the lay.’ 

**Done’ I. ‘I ain’t got ten cents 
Mex to my name, but I'll outfit that vessel 
an’ get her to sea inside two weeks, or my 
name ain’t Adelbert P. Gibney.’ 

“To look at me now, McGuffey, you'd 
never think that in them days I was one of 
the smartest young bucks that ever boxed 
the compass. I was born with a great 
imagination, Mac. All my life my imagi- 
nation’s been my salvation. The ability 
to grab opportunity by the tail and twist 
it was my long suit, so after my talk with 
Bull McGinty I took a cruise along the docks 
lookin’ for an idea, until I come to Sheeny 
Joe’s place. He used to keep a sailors’ 
outfittin’ joint at Howard and East streets, 
and as I stood in his doorway the Great Idea 
sails up to Sheeny Joe’s an’ lets go both 
anchors. 

“What was this idea? It was a water- 
front reporter. It was three waterfront 
reporters, from three morning papers, and 
all lookin’ for news. 

**Joe’ says one little runt, all hair an’ 
nose an’ eye-glasses, ‘there ain’t enough 
news on the Front today to dust a hummin’ 
bird’s eyebrow. Give me a story, Joe. 
Somethin’ new an’ brimmin’ with human 
interest. You must have somethin’ up your 
sleeve, ain’t yuh?’ 

“Sheeny Joe is sellin’ a Panama parqueet 
a pair of six-bit aungarees for a dollar and a 
half, and ke ain’t got no time for reporters, 
but he looks up an’ he sees me lingerin’ in 
the doorway. 

‘* *Gib’ says he, ‘tell these reporter friends 
o’ mine about the time you was wrecked in 
the Straits o’ Magellan, an’ the fight you 
had with them man-eatin’ Patagonian can 
nibal savages.’ 

“Of course I never was wrecked in no 
Straits o’ Magellan, and as for man-eatin’ 
Patagonian cannibal savages, I wouldn’t 
know one if I met him in my grog. But 
seein’ as how Sheeny Joe is busy an’ me 
owin’ him quite a little bill, I have to make 
good, so I tells them the most hair-raisin’ 
story they ever listened to. I showed ’em 
an old scar on my left leg where I was vac- 
cinated once, and told ’em that’s where they 
shot me with a bow an’ arrer. While I 
was tellin’ my story Sheeny Joe has to run 
out in th’ back yard an’ roll over three times, 
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he’s that fascinated with what I’m tellin’ 
his friends. 

“Did them fellers eat it up? They did. 
The story comes out next day with trimmin’s 
on tn’ front page, an’ ’mahero. Of course 
me an’ Sheeny Joe knows I’m a liar, but 
what’s a lie or two when you're helpin’ out 
a shipmate? But anyhow, the whole 
business gives me the idee I’m lookin’ for, 
an’ I takes all three morning papers down 
to Bull McGinty an’ lets him read ’em. 

““Now’ says I, when Bull is through 
readin’, ‘you have a sample of what pub- 


licity does foi a man. I’m a hero. But 
that don’t outti the schooner Dashin’ 
Wave. Aman don’t get no wages as a hero, 
Bull. Nevertheless’ says I, I have invented 


a story that will bring in money,’ an’ I tell 
the story to Bull. I don’t leave him until I 
have that yarn drilled right inter his soul, 
an’ then I call on Sheeny Joe an’ tell him 
to pass the word to all of his reporter friends 
that if they want a good story to go down to 
Shanghai Nelson’s boardin’ house and ask 
for Bull McGinty, skipper 0’ the schooner 
Dashin’ Wave. 

“Did they come? Mac, they came a-run- 
nin’. The little nosy guy with the hair 
chartered a hack, he was in such a hurry. 
An’ when they arrive, there sits Bull Mc- 
Ginty, smilin’ an’ affable, an’ he spills his 
yarn as easy an’ graceful an’ slick as a mess 
o’ eels. There’s a island in the Society 
group, says Bull, which he discovers on his 
last trip, an’ which ain’t in none of the 
British Admiralty notes. It’s a regular 
island, with palms an’ breadfruit an’ 
tamarinds an’ mangoes an’ such, fine an’ 
fertile, fifteen miles around the middle, an’ 
plenty o’ water. But th’ surprisin’ thing 
about this here island is that it ain’t got 
nothin’ livin’ on it except the most beautiful 
women in all the South Seas. Accordin’ to 
Bull, there ain’t a male man nowhere on the 
horizon. Th’ men has been fightin’ among 
themselves until every man Jack has been 
killed off. Nothin’ left but women with 
dreamy eyes and long black hair an’ pearly 
teeth. Aman, says Bull McGinty, is at a 
premium. Over fifteen different girls fell in 
love with him before he was ashore ten min- 
utes, an’ he had to pull back to the schooner 
to escape ’em. At that, says Bull, as much as 
a hundred an’ twenty-seven of ’em, as near 
as he could count, came swimmin’ after 
him and chased the schooner until she was 
hull down on the horizon, an’ then they 











give up an’ swam back to home, sobbin’ 
like babies. 

“Bull explains that he’s so dead stuck on 
the place he’s goin’ back, just as soon as he 
can get together say a hundred smart young 
lads to come in with him on the lay, outfit 
his schooner, an’ get to sea. Every man 
that wants to come in on th’ deal must be 
not less than twenty-one years old and not 
more than thirty, an’ must be examined by 
a doctor to see that he ain’t afflicted with no 
contagious sickness, like consumption, which 
just raises fits with them natives, once it 
gets in amongst ’em. It’s Bull’s plan to 
start a ideal colony, governed on new an’ 
different lines, an’ every man must marry. 
He can have as many wives as he can sup- 
port, after each man has had his choice of 
the herd. The women are all beautiful, 
but in order that nobody will have a kick 
comin’, the choice of wives is to be deter- 
mined by drawin’ lots. The island is to 
be fenced off an’ each member o’ the ex- 
pedition is to have so much land. 

“In order to do everything shipshape, 
Bull explains that he has formed a company 
to be known as The Brotherhood o’ the 
South Seas, capitalized for two hundred 
shares at $500 a share. Bull, bein’ owner 
o’ th’ schooner, an’ possessin’ the secret of 
the latitude an’ longitude o’ the island, and 
bein’ the movin’ sperrit, so to speak, de- 
clares himself in on fifty-one per cent 0’ the 
capital stock. Stock sellin’ will commence 
just as soon as the printer can deliver the 
certificates. 

“In the course of a somewhat checkered 
career, Mac, I’ve seen some suckers, an’ 
I’ve told some lies, but this here was th’ 
crownin’ event of my life. We had appli- 
cations for stock the next morning before 
me an’ Bull was out o’ bed. Four hundred 
and thirty-one would-be colonists comes 
flockin’ around us, tryin’ to hand us $500 
each. Bull questions ’em all very closely, 
and outer the lot he selects the biggest damn 
fools in evidence. He was careful to select 
little skinny men whenever possible. They 
was a lot of Willie boys an’ young bloods 
lookin’ for adventure, and me an’ Bull 
McGinty was just the lads to give it to ’em 
in bucketfuls. The little nosy reporter with 


the hair was fair crazy to come, but Mc- 
Ginty gets a jackleg doctor to examine him 
an’ swear that he’s sufferin’ from spatulation 
o’ the medulla oblongata, housemaid’s knee 
the hives. 
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it’s agin the by-laws io bring him along, 
He felt heartbroken, so just before we up 
hook with the expedition I had Bull give 
him an’ the other newspaper boys a hundred 
dollars each. They was fine lads, all three, 
an’ give us lots o’ free advertisin’. 

“Bull got greedy an’ was for charterin’ 
another schooner an’ givin’ all comers a run 
for their money, but I was wise enough to 
see the danger o’ numbers, an’ argued him 
out of it. I went mate on the Dashin’ 
Wave, as per program, an’ on a lovely 
summer day we towed out, with half San 
Francisco crowdin’ th’ wharves an’ wishin’ 
us bon voyage, which is French for a 
profitable trip. 

“We had a nice lot o’ sick children on our 
hands before we was over th’ Potato Patch. 
We didn’t have a regular crew, exceptin’ 
Bull McGinty and me an’ the Chinaman 
who shipped as cook. However, some of 
the brotherhood used to go yachting, an’ 
they was all the crew we needed. We hada 
fair run to Honolulu, where we took on five 
thousand dollars in trade—beads an’ mouth 
organs, an’ calico, an’ juice harps, an’ 
dollar watches, an’ a lot of old army revol- 
vers with the firin’ pins filed off, and what 
not. 

“From Honolulu we clears for Pago Pago 
where all hands went ashore and enjoyed 
themselves visitin’ the different points o’ 
interest. From Pago Pago we goes to 
Tahiti, and from Tahiti to Suva, and in 
general gives them adventurers as nice a 
little summer vacation as they could have 
wished for. Bull was for dumpin’ the lot 
at Suva an’ gettin’ down to business—said 
he’d fooled away enough time on the gang— 
but I argued that we’d took their money 
—$50,000 of it, and they was entitled to 
some kind of a run, an’ if we marooned them 
like as not they’d send a gunboat after us, 
an’ the fat’d be in the fire. Bull gave in to 
me finally, though he growled a lot about 
the profits being all et up by the brother- 
hood, appetites increasin’ considerable at 
sea, an’ all that. 

“Just after we leave Suva we butts into 
a mild little typhoon, an’ Bull scuds before 
it under the bare poles, with just a wisp 
0’ a jib to steady her. An’ when the brother- 
hood was pea-green with seasickness I goes 
down into the bilges with a big auger an’ 
scuttles the ship. In about two hours the 
brother at the wheel begins to complain 
that she’s heavy an’ draggin’ like blazes, an’ 
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he fears maybe her seams has opened up 
under the strain. 

‘IT shouldn’t wonder a_ bit’ Bull 
McGinty, ‘she’s been jumpin’ like a dolphin’ 
and he below to investigate. Two 
minutes later he prances up on deck like a 
lunatic. 

‘All hands to the pumps’ he yells; 
‘there’s four feet o’ water in the hold.’ 
Aside he says to me, ‘Gib, my boy, you’re 
Not a drop of water in that for 
where we piled the 
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a jewel. 
ward compartment 
trade.’ 

“It was a terrible sad sight to see the 
seasick Brotherhood of the South 
staggerin’ below to the pumps. We had 
four pumps, an’ feelin’ that they might be 
able to pump her dry too soon, I had re- 
moved the suction leather from two of them. 
What a howl went up when Bull McGinty, 
roarin’ like a sea lion, announces that all 
hands is doomed, because two of the pumps 
is nix com arous! Just about that time we 
ships a sea or two, and all hands lets go the 
pumps and starts to pray or weep or what- 
ever they was minded to do under the cir- 
cumstances. In the general excitement I 
slips below an’ plugs up one hole, an’ forces 
two men, at the point of a revolver that 
wasn’t loaded, to pump ship. They just 
managed to hold the water level, while up 
on deck Bull is tearin’ his hair and cursin’ 
somethin’ frightful. 

“Well, Mac, we kept that thing up for 
two days an’ two nights, while the gale 
lasted, an’ when we finally gets under the 
lee of an island, all hands are for throwin’ 
up the sponge an’ goin’ back home. Some- 
how or other the expedition don’t look so 
enticin’ as it did at first. We cleared away 
both whale boats and landed the Brother 
hood on the Island, where there was a wharf 
and a big tradin’ station. I forget what they 
call the place, but steamers touch there 
regular. Me and Bull McGinty and the 
Chinaman stayed aboard, pumped out the 
ship, fixed the pumps and plugged the holes 
in her bottom so nobody could find out. 
Then we figures out the price of a passage 
back to Frisco, second-class for the whole 
bunch, an’ me an’ Bull goes ashore with a 
big sack of Chili dollars an’ fixes it up with 
all hands to let go an’ call it square for the 
ticket home. They wasn't feelin’ as sore 
as much as you might imagine. None o’ 
them had the brains or the spunk of a 
mouse, and besides we'd give them a mighty 
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good time of it, all things considered. So, 
to make a long story short, we picks up a 
crew of half a dozen black boys, pulls the 
two whale boats back to the ship, ups hook 
and sails away on our legitimate business. 
We divides the spoils between us, an’ my 
share is eleven thousand cash an’ a half 
interest in th’ trade. 

“We do a nice business in shell an’ copra 
an’ such, and in Papeete we sell our cargo 
to a Jew trader an’ clean up fifteen hundred 
each additional on the voyage, after which 
Bull declares he’s tired of hucksterin’ around 
like ariy bloomin’ peddler, and we make up 
our minds to do a little blackbirdin’. 

“Was vou ever a blackbirder, McGuffey? 
No? Well, you didn’t miss nothin’. It’s 
dirty business. You drop in at a island, an’ 
you invite the native chief aboard an’ get 
him drunk, and make a contract with him 
for so many blackbirds to work for three 
years on some other island, or on the coffee 
or henequen plantations in Central America, 
and you promise them big money and lots 
of tobacco, and a free trip back when their 
time is up. What labor you can’t get by 
dealin’ with the chief, you shanghai ’em, 
and once in a while you can make a bully 
good deal, particularly in the New Hebrides 
and New Guinea, after a fight when they 
have a lot of prisoners on hand which 
the;’re goin’ to eat until you come along an’ 
buy ’em for a stick 0’ tobacco. 

“Tt ain't no fun, blackbirdin’, McGuffey. 
After you've got ’em aboard, they may take 
a notion to jump overboard and swim 
back, so you get ’em down below an’ clap 
the hatches on ’em until you’re out of sight 
o’ land, an’ the beggars howl] an’ there’s 
hell to pay. 

“Me and Bull McGinty headed for the 
Gilberts that first trip, an’ managed to pick 
up a fair consignment 0’ labor. We touched 
in at Nonuti the very last place, which, as 
I says, is on the island of Aranuka, right 
under the Hakatuea volcano. There was 
some strappin’ big buck native niggers there 
that would fetch $300 a head Mex, an’ so 
me an’ Bull goes ashore to pow-pow with 
the chief. He was a fat old boy named 
Poui-Slam-Bang, or some such name, an’ 
he received us as nice as you please. Me 
an’ Bull rubbed noses with Poui-Slam-Bang 
an’ all the head men, an’ they give a. big 
feed in our honor. Roast pig an’ roast 
duck an’ stewed chicken an’ all the tropical 
trimmin’s we had, Mac, including a little 











barrel o’ furniture polish that Bull brought 
ashore, labeled Three Star Hennessy on the 
outside an’ Three Ply Deviltry inside. 

“While we was at the feast, with every- 
body squattin’ around on their hind legs, 
pokin’ their mits into a big wooden bow!, 
Poui-Slam-Bang pipes up his onlv daughter, 
a lovely wench about seventeen years old 
with a name that nobody can pronounce. 
I call her Pinky, and of all the women I ever 
meets, black, white, brown, red, or yellow, 
this Pinky is the loveliest, and has ’em all 
hull down. She’s wearin’ a palm leaf 
petticoat, and a string of shark’s teeth 
around her neck, with an empty sardine 
box for a pendant. She has flowers in her 
hair, which is braided in pig-tails, different 
from the other girls. Her eyes—McGutfey, 
them eyes! Like a pair of firetlies floatin’ 
in sorghum. And as she stands there work- 
ing her toes in th’ sand, she never takes her 
eves off them fine red whiskers 0’ mine. 

“Bull gives her a cigar, and it’s plain that 
he’s taken with her, but she never so much 
as looks at Bull. My whiskers has done the 
trick—so bimeby, when all hands is feeling 
jolly, including me an’ McGinty, I sidles up 
to Pinky an’ sorter gives her to understand 
that she wouldn’t have to clap me in irons 
to fondle them red whiskers 0’ mine. She 
sticks a flower in them, Mac, s’help me, 
and then giggles foolish and ducks into 
the bush. 

“Well, we rigs up a deal with Poui-Slam- 
Bang and next afternoon stood out for the 
entrance with forty odd head of labor in 
excess of what we had when we arrived. 
We'd cleared the reef, and was comin’ 
about around Hakatuea Head, when what 
d’ye suppose we sight? Nothin’ more or 
than Miss Pinky Poui-Slam-Bang, 
swimmin’ right across our bows. She was 
more than a mile out an’ comin’ like a 
shark, hand over hand. Before I could yell 
to the boy at the wheel to luff up, so we 
wouldn’t run the girl down, we was right 
on top of her. 

“*They’'ll have to revise the census of 
Aranuka’ says Bull McGinty. ‘I do believe 
we hit that girl an’ drove her under.’ 

“We was both rubberin’ astern and to 
starboard an’ port, but not a sign o’ the girl 
I got out my glasses an’ searched 
around for full half an hour, an’ by that 
time we was five miles out to sea, and it 
wasn’t no use lookin’ any more, an’ besides 
I had work to attend to, 


less 


do We SCC; 
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“We sailed along all the afternoon, over a 
sea as smooth as a dance-hall floor. Along 
about sunset I was up on the fo’castle head 
singin’ Nancy Brown when who should pop 
up onte the bowsprit but Pinky. She sat 
there a minute danglin’ her legs an’ smilin’ 
an’ s’help me, Mac, if it hadn’t been day- 
light still, ’'d a-swore she was a sperrit. 
I jumped two feet in the air an’ came down 
with my mouth open. Pinky hops up on the 
bowsprit, and runs along to the fo’castle 
head, an’ then I seen she was real. The 
little cuss! She’d grabbed the forechains 
an’ swung herself up into the martingale, 
an’ there she’d squatted all the afternoon 
until we was out of sight o’ land. Of course 
she got a ducking every few minutes, but 
what’s a duckin’ to them kind o’ people? 

“T grabs hold o’ Pinky, mighty glad to 
know we hadn’t killed her, and brings her 
before Bull McGinty. 

‘“*<She’s in love with some one of these 
black bucks aboard’ says Bull. ‘That's 
why she’s followed. Isn’t she the likely 
lookin’ wench, Gib? I do believe PI— 

‘“«*No, you won’t do no such thing, Bull,’ 
says I. ‘The fact 0’ the matter is the girl’s 
in love with me, an’ if anybody’s to have her 
it'll be Adelbert P. Gibney.’ 

‘““*T’m not so sure 0’ that, Gib’ says Bull 
McGinty. ‘I’m skipper here.’ 

“Well, ’'m mate’ says I, 
interest in this expedition.’ 

“<P ll fight you for her’ says Bull very 
pleasantly. 

** ‘No’ says I, ‘I’m opposed t’ fightin’ a 
shipmate under such circumstances, and 
moreover we’re the only two white men 
aboard, an’ if we fight I think Il kill you, 
an’ then I'd be lonesome. As a compromise, 
I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll give Pinky 
the freedom o’ the ship, an’ me an’ you'll 
have a cribbage tournament from now until 
we drop anchor at Santa Maria del Pilar 
(that’s a dog hole on the Guatemala coast). 
We'll play every chance we get, an’ the lad 
that’s ahead when we let go the anchor at 
Santa Maria del Pilar gets Pinky.” 

‘“‘ “Fair enough’ says Bull, ‘an’ here’s my 
hand on it.’ 

“We had a smart passage o’ fifteen days, 
and in that time me an’ Bull McGinty plays 
just one hundred and eighteen games. 
We had to quit in the middle o’ the last, 
with the score fifty-eight games to fifty-nine 
in Bull’s favor, in order to let go the anchor 
at- Santa Maria del Pilar. While we was 


‘with a half 








up on deck, what do you suppose Pinky 
goes and does? She slips down to the cabin 
and fudges my peg three holes ahead. It 
seems that Bull, who talked the island lingo, 
has been braggin’ to her an’ tellin’ her what 
we've been up to. The minute we have the 
anchor down, me an’ Bull returns to the 
game. It’s nip an’ tuck to the finish an’ I 
win by one point, Bull dyin’ 
in the last hole, which 
makes the thing a draw. 
“Says Ito Bull McGinty: 
‘Bull, we can’t both have 
her.’ 
“Says 








Bull to me: ‘I 
hereby declare this tourna- 
ment no contest, an’ move 
that we sell the lady with 
the rest o’ the herd, an’ not 
hard feelin’s between ship- 
mates.’ 

‘Nothin’ could be fairer 
than that an’ I tells Bull 
I’m willin’. So we sold 
Pinky for $200 Mex. to 
Don Luiz Miguel y Orena, 
an’ sailed away for another 
flock o’ blackbirds.” 

Mr. Gibney had _pro- 
ceeded this far in his nar- 
rative when Neils Halver- 
sen, the JMaggie’s lone 
deckhand, came out of the 
little cabin and saluted Mr. 
Gibney and McGuffey. 

‘Hello, squarehead”’ said 
McGuffey. ‘‘Was that you 
smokin’ in the cabin? I 
thought it was Scraggs.” 

“The old man bane oop 
town” replied Neils. ‘He 
bane lookin’ for new mate 
and new engineer.”’ 

“That’s no reason” growled Mr. Gibney 
severely, “why you got to go an’ let the ship 
bang her heart out agin th’ bulkhead. Step 
lively now and chuck out a fender at bow 
an’ stern.” 

Neils paused a moment irresolute. He 
was minded to tell Mr. Gibney to— 

“If you don’t get a wiggle on you, 
Halversen” warned Mr. Gibney, “I may 
feel it incumbent upon me to come 


Neils Halversen, 
the Maggie’s 
lone deckhand 


aboard and hang yer spine up around 
yer shirt collar. 
nohow.”’ 

Neils Halversen threw out the fenders, 


I can’t abide shif’lessness 
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climbed up on the bulkhead and headed 
for a saloon across the street. 

“Well” prompted McGuffey, as soon as 
Neils Halversen had disappeared, ‘what 
happened after you sold the girl to the 
greaser?”’ 

“We had busy times for the next six 
months until we found ourselves back at 
Santa Maria del Pilar with another cargo 
of savages. But all that time I’d been 
feelin’ a little sneaky on account o’ sellin’ 
Pinky, an’ as soon as we dropped anchor 
I had the boys pull me 
ashore, an’ I chartered a 
white mule and shapes my 
course for the hacienda of 
this Don Luiz Miguel y 
Orena. I was minded to 
see how Pinky was gettin’ 
on. 

“Tt was comin’ on dusk 
when I rides into Orefia’s 
place, an’ all th’ hands was 
just in from the fields. 
The labor shacks was built 
in a kind of square along 
with the warehouses, an’ in 
the center o’ this square 
was a snubbin’ post with 
bull rings, an’ hangin’ to 
this snubbin’ post, with her 
hands triced up to the bull 
rings, was Pinky Poui- 
Slam-Bang, with a little 
Colorado claro man stand- 
ing off swingin’ a rope’s 
end on poor little Pinky’s 
bare back. 

“Tm not what you'd 
call a patient man, Mc- 
Guffey, an’ being o’ th’ sea 
and not used to ridin’ 

v horses, not to speak o’ white 
mules, I was sore in more ways than one. 
I luffs up alongside o’ this dry land bo’sun 
an’ punches once. Then I jumps off my 
white mule, takes the swab by the heels an’ 
chucks him over the warehouse into a 
cactus bush. Don Orefia was there an’ he 
makes objections to me gettin’ fresh with 
his help, so I tucks Don Oreiia under my 
arm, lays him acrosst my knee and gives 
him a taste o’ th’ rope’s end. He hollers 
murder, but I bats him around until he 
can’t let out another peep, after which I 
grabs a machete that’s handy an’ chases 
the entire male population into the jungle. 














When I gets back, Pinky is hanging to the 
bull rings, about dead. I cut her down, 
swings her on th’ mule an’ makes for the 
coast. We was aboard th’ Dashin’ Wave 
next mornin’. 

“Bull was settin’ up on top o’ th’ house 
eatin’ an orange when me an’ Pinky comes 
over th’ rail. 

‘Bull McGinty’ says I, ‘you’re a sea 
captain. Come down off that house an’ 
marry me to Pinky Poui-Slam-Bang.’ 

“With pleasure’ says Bull, an’ he done 
it, announcin’ us man an’ wife by all th’ 
rules an’ regulations o’ th’ Department o’ 
Commerce an’ Labor, th’ Dashin’ Wave 
being registered under th’ American flag. 

“Six weeks later I sets Pinky down on 
the beach at Nonuti, an’ we both go up to 
her old man’s shack for the parental blessin’. 
I expected Poui-Slam-Bang would slaughter 
th’ roasted hog upon th’ prodigal’s return, 
but come t’ find out the old boy’s been took 
in a scrap with one o’ the hill tribes, an’ 
speculation’s rife as to his final disposition. 
Pinky allows that pa’s been et up, an’ she 
havin’ no brothers is by all the rules o’ the 
game queen o’ Aranuka. Of course, me 
bein’ her husband, I’m king. You can’t 
get around my rights to the job nohow. 
For all that Pinky stands in with me, how- 
ever, a big wild-eyed beggar makes up his 
mind that he’ll make a better king than 
Adelbert P. Gibney, an’ he comes at me 
with a four-foot war club, with two spikes 
drove cross-wise through the business end 
o’ it. As he swings, I soaks him between 
the eyes with a ripe breadfruit, with the 
result that his aim’s spoiled an’ he misses. 
So I took his club away an’ hugged him 
until I broke three ribs, an’ he was always 
good after that. I wanted t’ be king, but I 
didn’t believe in sheddin’ no blood for the 
mere sake of office. 

“Well, sir, McGuffey, I was king of 
Aranuka for nearly six months. I was a 
popular king, too, an’ there was never no 
belly-achin’ at my decisions. I had a 
double-barreled muzzle-loadin’ shotgun, a 
present from Bull McGinty. Bull was all 
broke up at me desertin’ the Dashin’ Wave, 
but I promised to save all the Aranuka 
trade for him an’ for nobody else, an’ he 
stood off for Suva to get himself another 
mate. 

‘At first it was great business bein’ king, 
an’ I enjoyed it. I learned Pinky how to 


speak a little English an’ she Jearned me her 
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lingo, an’ we got along mighty fine. Pinky 
would lay awake nights, snoopin’ around 
listenin’ what the rest o’ the gang had to 
say about me, and twice she put me wise to 
uprisin’s that threatened my throne. I used 
to get the ring leaders in my arms an’ hug 
’em, an’ after one hug from Adelbert P. 
Gibney in them days— 

“Well, as I was sayin’, it was nice enough 
until the novelty wore off, an’ there was 
nothin’ to do that I hadn’t done twenty 
times before. I thought some o’ going to 
war with the wild niggers in the hills, an’ 
avengin’ my father-in-law’s death, but I 
couldn’t get my army more than three miles 
inland, so I had t’ give that up. Before 
three months had passed I wanted to abdi- 
cate the worst way. I wanted to tread a deck 
again, an’ rove around with Bull McGinty. 
I wanted th’ smell o’ the open sea an’ th’ 
heave o’ th’ Dashin’ Wave underfoot. Iwas 
tired o’ breadfruit an’ guavas an’ cocoanuts 
an’ all th’ rest o’ th’ blasted grub that Pinky 
was feedin’ me, an’ most of all I was gettin’ 
tired o’ Pinky. She would put cocoanut oil 
in her hair. Yet (here Mr. Gibney’s voice 
vibrated with emotion as he conjured up 
these memories of his lurid past) it never 
occurred to me, at the time, I was that 
young an’ foolish, that she was doin’ it 
for me. She was as beautiful as ever, an’ 
Gawd knows nobody but a fool would get 
tired o’ such a fine woman, every inch a 
queen, but I was just that foolish. 

“T got so lonesome I wouldn’t eat. I 
wished McGinty would show up an’ relieve 
me of my kingship. An’ one night sure 
enough he came. It was moonlight— 
you’ve been in the tropics, McGuffey, you 
know what real moonlight is—an’ I was 
lyin’ out on th’ edge of Hakatuea over- 
lookin’ the beach. I’d spotted a sail at 
sunset an’ somethin’ told me it was th’ 
Dashin’ Wave. Pinky was with me, rubbin’ 
my head and braidin’ my whiskers an’ 
cooin’ over me like a baby, as happy as any 
woman could be. 

“Along about ten o’clock, I should say, 
here comes the Dashin’ Wave around the 
headland. I could see her luff up an’ come 
about with her bow headed straight for the 
entrance between the reefs, an’ th’ water 
purlin’ under her forefoot. Everything was 
as still as the grave, an’ only the surf was 
swishin’ up th’ beach sobbin’ ‘Peace! 
Peace!’ and there wasn’t no peace for King 
Gibney, Pretty soon I heard the creak of 
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the blocks an’ the smash of th’ mast hoop; 
as the mains’! came flutterin’ down—then 
th’ sound o’ the cable rushin’ through the 
hawse pipes, as her hook took bottom. In 
the moonlight I could see Bull McGinty 
standin’ by the port mizzen shrouds with 
a megaphone up to his face, and his voice 
comes up to me like the bugle. blast of 
Kingdom Come. 

‘*( Gib. Are you there?’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir.’ 

‘““*Have ye et your full o’ th’ lotus?’ says 
Bull. 

“*Hard tack an’ salt horse for King 
Gibney’ I yells back. ‘I ain’t no vegetarian 
no more, Bull. Do you need a smart mate?’ 

“Tf could hear Bull McGinty chucklin’ 
to himself. 

‘You young whelp’ says Bull, ‘I knew 
you'd outgrow it. They all do, when 
they’re as young as you. I'll send the whale 
boat ashore. Kiss Pinky good-by for me, 
too’ he adds. 

‘Two minutes later I heard the boat 
splash over the stern davits an’ the black 
boys raisin’ a song as they lay to their work. 
I turns to Pinky, takes her in my arms an’ 
kisses her for the first time in three weeks, 
an’ she knows that th’ jig is up. She might 
’a slipped a dirk in me, but she wasn’t that 
kind. Women is women, McGuffey, the 
world over. Pinky just kissed me half a 
hundred times an’ cries a little, holdin’ on 
to me all th’ time, for naturally she don’t 
like to see me go. Finally I have to make 
her break loose, an’ I climbs down over the 
bluff an’ wades out to my waist to meet the 
boat. I was aboard th’ Dashin’ Wave in 
two twos, shakin’ hands with Bull McGinty, 
an’ ten minutes later we had th’ anchor up 
an’ th’ sails shook out, an’ standin’ off for 
the open sea. An’ the last I ever saw of 
Mrs. Pinky Gibney was a shadowy figger 
in th’ moonlight standin’ out on th’ edge o’ 
Hakatuea Head. The last I hear o’ her 
was a sob.” 

Mr. Gibney’s voice was a trifle husky as 
he concluded his tale. He opened and 
closed his clasp knife and was silent for 
several minutes. Presently he sighed. 

“When a feller’s young, he never stops 
to think o’ th’ hurt he does’”’ continued the 
erstwhile king of Aranuka. “Sometimes I 
lay awake at nights an’ wonder whatever 


became o’ Pinky. I can see her yet, standin’ 


in th’ moonlight, as fine a figger o’ a woman 
Savage or no savage, she 


as ever lived. 


was true an’ beautiful, an’ I was a mighty 
dirty dawg.” Mr. Gibney wiped away 
suspicious moisture in his eyes and blew his 
nose unnecessarily loud. 

“You was” coincided McGufiey. ‘You 
was all of that. What became of Bull 
McGinty?” 

“He married a sugar plantation in Maui 
He’s all right for the rest of his life. And 
as for me as gave him his start, look at me. 
Ain’t La sight? Here I am, forty-two years 
old an’ two dollars in my pocket. Instead 
of bein’ master of a clipper ship, I’m mate 
on a dirty little bumboat. I fall asleep on 
deck an’ dream an’ somethin’ drops on my 
face an’ wakes me up. Is it a breadfruit, 
Mac? It is not. It’s a head of cabbage. 
I grab something to throw at Scraggs’ cat. 
Is it a ripe mango? No, it’s a artichoke. 
In fancy I go to split open a milk cocoanut. 
What happens? I slash my thumb on a 
can o’ condensed cream. Instead o’ th’ 
Island trade, I’m runnin’ in th’ green pea 
trade, eighteen miles of coast, freightin’ 
garden truck! My Gawd!” 

Mr. Gibney stood up and dusted the seat 
of his faded dungarees. 

“Let’s go up to the Bowhead saloon”’ he 
said. ‘I have two dollars, an’ I want to 
forget.” 

Had either Mr. Gibney or Mr. McGuffey 
glanced back as they headed for the haven 
of forgetfulness, they would have seen 
Captain Scraggs poking his fox face up over 
the edge of the bulkhead. During the re 
cital by Mr. Gibney of the romance of his 
younger and more degenerate days, Captain 
Scraggs had been lying on the top of the 
Maggie's house, screened from view by the 
funnel and part of the cabin ventilator. 
Every word that Mr. Gibney had uttered 
had been overheard by Scraggs, and as 
Gibney and McGuffey walked away Captain 
Scraggs shook his fist in impotent rage at 
his mate. 

“T’ll make you suffer yet, you big brute” 
muttered Scraggs. “I know you, my bucko, 
an’ I'll hurt you worse than I would if | 
broke your head in with a marlin spike. 
I'll break your heart, that’s what I'll do to 
you. You wait.” 

From which it will be seen that Captain 
Scraggs was still suffering from his experi 
ences at the hands (or rather the feet) of 
Messrs. Gibney and McGuffey. 

“Huh” he growled, ‘‘you two are gettin’ 
pretty friendly for men that has had their 
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differences. Well, misery loves company, 
an’ you're both out of a job. Both willin’ 
to come back to work the minute you're 
asked.” 

For some moments Captain Scraggs gazed 
after Gibney and McGuffey the while he 
scratched his head in deep cogitation. 
Presently his plans appeared to have ma- 
tured, for he climbed up onto the dock and 
headed for the Bowhead saloon. 

“T’]] have to apologize to both o’ them 
an’ make up” muttered Scraggs, “but Ill 
have my revenge on that brute Gibney.” 

It was nearly two o’clock the next morn- 
ing before Mr. Gibney with the sympathetic 
McGuffey, both in a mellow state of 
mind, returned to the Maggie. They 
had agreed to forget the past and return to 
work. At seven o’clock Captain Scraggs 
routed them out 
of their berths, the 
lines were cast off 
and the Maggie 
proceeded to sea. 
The following 
day she returned 
with her cargo 
of garden-truck. 
Throughout the 
trip Mr. Gibney 
had been sullen 
and morose while 
Captain Scraggs, 
on the contrary, 
was unusually ju- 
bilant, having at 
last solved the 
problem of break- 
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crate of vegetables 
had gone over the rail, he decided to act. 

“Gib” said Captain Scraggs, and there 
was an air of suppressed sorrow in his face 
a sort of a ‘“‘my-son-you-break-my-heart-but- 
I-forgive-you”” intonation in his voice— 
“I’ve got to fire you.” 

Mr. Gibney’s jaw dropped. He was 
astounded. He reserved at all times the 
privilege of resigning, but the idea of Cap- 
tain Scraggs daring to fire him— 

“What wrong, Scraggsy?”’ he inquired as 





soon as he could find his tongue. ‘‘Ain’t I 
able to do the work?” 
“Perfectly” replied Scraggs. “I ain't 


sayin’ one word against your ability, Gib. 
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Don’t misunderstand me for 
a minute. It’s your morals as sticks in my 
craw, Gib. It’s your morals.” 

“My—what?” shrieked Mr. Gibney. 

“Your morals, Gib” continued Scraggs 
complacently. ‘‘Me and you’ve been ship 
mates nigh unto six months now, and all 
that time I’ve been tormented with the 

‘~- & - notion that you was 
connected with some- 
thin’ unpleasant in my 
memory. The other 
night you an’ Mc- 
Guffey comes aboard 
drunk, an’I hears you 
mutterin’ an’ mum- 
blin’ in your = sleep 
about Pinky an’ Ara- 
nuka an’ a lot o’ junk 
that don’t mean noth- 
in’ to nobody, but it 
sets me _ a-thinkin’, 
an’ then like a flash, 
Gib, I have you 
spotted.” 

Captain Scraggs 
came close to Mr. Gib- 
ney and took him by 
the arm in a fatherly 
sort of way. 

“Gib” he 
mee: = “‘look at me. Touch 
sae th’ cord o’ memory 
an’ think back. D’ye 
remember that poor 
seasick little feller that 
you robbed of $500 
twenty years ago in the schooner Dashin’ 
Wave, when you an’ that other unleashed 
hound Bull McGinty gets up that Brother- 
hood of the South Seas? D’ye remember 
th’ man that declined to pump ship an’ you 
shoved a horse pistol under his nose an’ 
made him? That man, Gib, was me.” 

Mr. Gibney paled and drew away from 
Captain Scraggs. 

“How was I to know?” he stuttered 
helplessly. ‘The whole damned bunch was 
runts—sickly, measly little fellers. How 
was I to know it was you? Anyhow, you 
ain’t got no kick comin’. You had a fine 
trip an’ lots o’ adventure an’ me an’ Bull 
paid your passage back to Frisco. Come, 
Scraggsy. What th’ use o’ holdin’ a grudge 
after twenty years?” 

“T ain’t holdin’ no grudge agin you, Gib, 
my boy” said Scraggs. “I had a good run 


Not a word. 
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soaks him between the 
eyes with a ripe 
bread-fruit”’ 
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for my money. It was a smart piece 0’ 
work, an’ I got to admire the idea, Gib. 
It was worthy o’ you. But it’s what you 
went an’ done after that, as makes my blood 
boil, now that I’ve found you out.” 

“What did I do afterward?’ blustered 
Mr. Gibney. “You can’t hang nothin’ on 
me, Scraggs, an’ bluffin’ don’t go. Spit it 
out like a man.” 

“All right” said Captain Scraggs sadly, 
“since you drive me to it. How about that 
lovely innercent untootered savage that you 
lures into your clutches, when you makes 
yourself chief of Aranuka? I know all 
about you, Adelbert P. Gibney. I follered 
you for five years, just a-thirstin’ for your 
blood. I found you out at Aranuka but 
you'd left by the time I arrived. Piracy, 
barratry, murder and homicide pales inter 
insignificance what you went an’ 
done, Gib. 


besides 
You broke a innercent heart. 
You hooks with a unsophisticated, trustful 
woman that ain’t civilized enough to be 
onto your kind, an’ you makes her love you. 
Not with the common sordid love o’ a white 
woman, but with th’ fierce, undyin’ passion 
o’ the South Seas. An’ when you got her 
in your clutches, her an’ her whole posses- 
sions, an’ she’s yours body an’ bones, you 
ups an’ leaves her. Throw her down like 
so much dirt, an’ leave her to die o’ a broken 
heart—her an’ the children.” 

Captain Scraggs was fairly thundering 
his denunciation of Mr. Gibney, and as he 
finished his fist was less than an inch from 
the mate’s nose. 

“You—you murderer’ he 
“Ain’t you ashamed o’ yourself ?”’ 

Mr. Gibney hung his head. “If there 
was kids” he quavered, ‘‘they wasn’t mine. 
Not as I knows on.”’ 

“Vou lie” shrilled Scraggs. “They was 
two twins. Maybe you don’t know that 
part of it, Gib, but they was. They was 
born after you left Pinky, as you call her.” 

The honest Gibney sat down on_ the 
winch and buried his face in his hard red 
hands. 

“Tf there was kids, Scraggsy” he sobbed, 
“honest to Jiminy I didn’t know it. I had 
everything else, Scraggs, but kids. If I'd 
a had them I’da stayed by Pinky. I wouldn’t 
desert my own flesh an’ blood, s’help me. 
Was they boys or girls?” 

“Both” said Captain Scraggs severely. 
‘Pinky’s dead, an’ so her troubles is over. 
But them two poor hapahaole kids o’ yourn, 


screamed. 
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Gib! Just think of it! Banged and ragged 
about ’tween decks, neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl. Too good for the natives and not 
good enough for th’ whites. Think of it, 
Gibney, an’ then ask yerself if it ain’t about 
time you was lookin’ up your progeny an’ 
tryin’ to make amends for th’ past.”’ 

Thoroughly crushed, Mr. Gibney rose 
and held out his hands to Scraggs and 
McGuffey. 

““Good-by” he said brokenly. “I guess I 
ain’t fit t? ’ssociate with white men no more.”’ 
He brushed the sympathetic McGuffey 
aside, and went below, where he packed his 
sea bag, between sobs. Before him in his 
mind’s eye there floated the picture of the 
South Sea island with the glow of a volcano 
against the moonlit sky. Standing on the 
headland, waving him a last farewell, stood 
the broken-hearted victim of his capricious 
youth, the lovely Pinky Poui-Slam-Bang. 
Every linament of her beautiful laughing 
face was tatooed indelibly on Mr. Gibney’s 
memory. He knew it would haunt him for 
ever. 

Five minutes later he jumped out on the 
bulkhead, his bag on his shoulder and his 
wages in his pocket. Lying in her berth 
across the way he spied the barkentine 
Tropic Bird, and with a thrill noted the blue 
sailing peter flying at the fore. 

That settled things for Adelbert P. Gib- 
ney. He climbed aboard the Tropic Bird 
and presented himself at the “old man’s” 
cabin. 

‘“Where’ye bound for next trip, sir?” he 
asked. 

“General trading around through the 
Marquesas and the Society Islands and the 
Gilberts. What’s it to you?” 

“How are you off for a good mate, sir?” 
inquired Mr. Gibney. 

“Got one.” 

“Well, then, how about a second mate, 
sir?” 

‘““Got one.” 

“Td make a bully bo’sun, sir.” 

The master of the Tropic Bird glanced up, 
noted Mr. Gibney’s magnificent proportions 
and made his decision. 

“All right. Get your bag 
aboard.” 

“T’ve got it with me’”’ explained the new 
bo’sun. 

“Good. Tl 
Name?” 
“Adelbert P. Gibney.” 


and come 


sign right now. 


you up 








Any experience in the Island waters?” 
“Hunks of it” said Mr. Gibney, ‘I was 
th’ schooner Dashin’ Wave, Mc- 
Ginty, master, for three years. I can sail 
them waters blindfolded, sir.” 


mate 0’ 


wD 


“Gibney! Gibney!” muttered the master 
of the Tropic Bird. ‘‘Why, it must be the 
same man. You ain’t the chap that was 
king of Aranuka, are you?” 


A Patch of Purple Twilight: 


Peter B. Kyne 
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“You say you saw her fwo months ago” 
bellowed Mr. Gibney. ‘“‘Do you mean to 
tell me she’s alive an’ well? And the—the 
kids?” 

“Pinky never had any kids. She’s mar- 
ried to Bull McGinty. But she doesn’t 
think quite as much of McGinty as she does 
of you. They say Bull’s got a dash of dark 
blood in him, and it shows up strong. I 














He was in mid-air when Scraggs 
sighted him 
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“IT was’? confessed Mr. Gibney, flushing 
shamefacedly. 

“Are you the lad that married Pinky?” 

“Tam” Mr. Gibney was forced to admit. 

“By George, what a coincidence! Why, 
I saw the old girl about two months ago 
on my last trip, and she told me all about 
you. Great old girl, Pinky, and mighty 
proud of the fact that she once had a white 
husband. So you’re King Gibney, eh? 


Well, well!” 





have a snapshot of Pinky somewhere around. 
She gave me one last trip out.” 

“Show it to me” panted Mr. Gibney. 
All the old memories surged up in his heart, 
his eyes ached to gaze once more on the 
picture of his lost love. ‘‘An’ to think that 
sneak Bull McGinty touted me off so he 
could have her to himself! He wrote me he 
married a sugar plantation in Maui.” 

“Here’s Pinky’s picture” said the captain. 
“Think you’d recognize her?” 





Mr. Gibney grabbed the photo, gazed 
at it a moment and emitted one horrified 
ejaculation that in itself was sufficient to 
bar him forever from good society. For 
what Mr. Gibney saw was not the lovely 
voluptuous Pinky of other days. Instead 
he gazed upon a fat—a very fat—black 
woman in an untidy calico dress. Her face 
was creased with age and dissipation, and 
from her royal lips protruded a great black 
cheroot. It was an ugly face, but good- 
natured. 

“T—JI—cuess I won’t take that bo’sun 
job after all” said Mr. Gibney jerkily. He 
picked up his sea bag and fled. Two 
minutes later Captain Scraggs and Bartholo- 
mew McGuffey, still standing by the winch 
discussing the case of Mr. Gibney and his 
woeful lack of morals, were astonished to 
see that individual descending upon them 
like an avenging angel. He had jumped 
from the bulkhead down to the deck of the 
Maggie, and was in mid air when Scraggs 
sighted him. There was no mistaking the 
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blazing Gibney eyes, the great gnarled 
Gibney fists. 

Captain Scraggs shrieked and fled to the 
cabin, where he locked himself in, just as 
Mr. Gibney’s huge shoulder crashed against 
the door. 

“Gib, my dear boy” chattered Captain 
Scraggs, “whatever is the matter with 
you, Gib?” 

“Matter?” bellowed Mr. Gibney. ‘‘Mat- 
ter? Ill learn you what’s the matter. That 
dead Pinky an’ them two hapahoale kids is 
what’s th’ matter, you putrified tail of a 
decayed jellyfish. You'll rip it into my 
heart agin, will yuh? Open th’ door till I 
murder yuh.” 

“But Gib, my dear boy” protested Cap- 
tain Scraggs, ‘‘this is piracy.” 

“Tt’s justifiable homicide, that’s what it 
is’ roared Mr. Gibney, and he hurled his 
great body once more against the cabin 
door. It yielded. 

Captain Scraggs yelled twice and Mr. 
Gibney emerged, rubbing his knuckles. 


Peter Pan 


By IsABEL ORMISTON 


My faery bark upon a faery sea 


I set adrift, dreaming with half-closed eyes, 


Forgetting life and all life’s mysteries, 
Whilst ever farther from the world I flee, 
All, all forgot, save just the heart of me, 

Watching the faery lights around uprise; 

Until before my startled gaze there flies— 


Immortal Youth: And joy in Youth! "Twas thee! 


What is like thee, thou rarely radiant boy? 


The early morning sun upon the roses, 


From which is born the dewdrop? Or the joy 


With which a poet’s heart in verse uncloses? 


The love-light in a girl’s eyes? Peter, say? 


Laughed Peter Pan, and piping, danced away. 
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Wizard Island, Crater Lake, Oregon. 


Crater Lake in Mid-Winter 


By Harry H. Hicks 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ILENCE—absolute, impenetrable, 
stillness, haunting and profound, 
prevails, unbroken by cry of beast 
or bird. Changeless, soundless, the 
whole landscape lies as though 

frozen. Sharp, sheer snow-covered cliffs 
rise in white appeal from the darkness of 
waters. Drifts swept together are piled one 
above the other. Mountainous ridges rise 
perpendicular, up from the very edge. A 
huge crater, sun-cinctured as a beaker’s rim 
of gold, curves round an iridescent concav- 
ity. Purple and gold, lavender and rose, an 
opaline radiance prevails, in some places so 
intense as to be fairly dazzling. Countless 
rays of every color are seen flashing and 
sparkling in glorious abundance. Far away 
among the tops of the forest trees hangs the 
sun, tangled in the blurred leafage. Such is 
Crater lake in midwinter. 

The thought that came to me as I stood 
motionless on its edge, a speck in a white 


) $ The first picture ever made in winter of this magnificent lake, 
which in the snow season is almost inaccessible 



















infinity, was the biblical quotation ‘Be still, 
and know that I am God.” Before me 
stretched the lake, sweeping so far and so 
wide that it sufficed to force in upon me the 
almost fearful charm of the scene. Words 
do not come readily to one’s lips, nor motions 
to one’s body, in the presence of such gran- 
deur. 

One will never see Crater lake in its more 
beautiful phases unless he gaze upon it 
garbed in the robes of winter. Beautiful 
beyond compare in summer, a gem set amid 
the peaks of the Cascades, attracting thou- 
sands of tourists from all quarters of the 
globe, in midwinter it seems a wild flight of 
fancy. If the day be bright, as midwinter 
days in southern Oregon are apt to be, the 
brilliance of its waters is augmented by the 
reflection of its snowy cliffs; if it be stormy, 
then the scene is one of awe-inspiring, fear- 
someness. But, under existing conditions, 
the world must pay heavy tribute to view it 
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during the winter season. It means miles 
of weary tramping along the muddy roads 
of valley and foothill, days of tiresome 
snow-shoeing across drifts ranging in depth 
from ten to fifty feet; continually toiling 
upward to the very summit of the Cascades, 
carrying on one’s back necessary provisions, 
sleeping out under the open sky, a slab of 
fir bark for a blanket, depending only upon 
huge log fires for warmth. Such are the 
hardships, but nature offers her own reward 
in the way of scenic effects unknown to the 
summer wanderer. 

It is currently stated that no more than 
ten white persons have ever gone to Crater 
lake in winter. These, for the most part, 
have been trappers or ranchers living within 
a radius of fifty miles, whose winter work 
carried them near the wonder. Previous to 
the visit of the party of which I was a mem- 
ber, no picture had been taken of the lake 
except in the summer season. Only a few 
weeks before we visited the lake, a photog- 
rapher left Fort Klamath with a month’s 
supply of food and a determination to secure 
winter views. He failed to return. We dis- 
covered the unfortunate man’s camp, but 
of him not a trace. In all probability he 
plunged to his death over the edge of the 
lake or lost his way in a mountain blizzard. 

Our trip to Crater lake was proposed one 
stormy January evening while a number of 
young men were gathered abcut the huge 
fireplace in the loungiug room of the Rogue 
River Valley University Club, at Medford. 
Someone remarked upon the fact that the 
lake had never been visited at that 
of the year. In a moment of levity I asked 
for volunteers to accompany me to the lake 
to secure winter views to adorn the walls of 
the club. Two instantly responded. Today 
in one corner of a large picture of the lake 
taken in midsummer, is a little snapshot 
showing the lake in January. It is a prized 
possession of the club, for it is the first mid- 
winter view ever printed of southern Ore- 
gon’s great natural wonder. 

The two who volunteered to make the 
trip with me were Benjamin F. Heidel, 
United States highway engineer, who at that 
time was doing pathfinding work in the 
West, and Martin L. Erickson, supervisor 
of the Crater National forest, which sur 
rounds the Crater National Park. Both 


season 


were experienced woodsmen, knowing every 
trick of the trapper, every method of making 
comfortable in open camp and deep snow. 
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I aloe was the tenderfoot, but never did 
man have better companions, or fare better 
than I. Ifthe trail grew long with the falling 
sun there was always a jest or a bit of fool- 
ishness to revive the spirit. If the snow 
grew soft and the traveling difficult, the pace 
always slackened. Still not once did we fail 
to make the distance agreed upon over the 
coffee and bacon at sunrise. 

We left Medford one Sunday afternoon, 
stopping overnight at Eagle Point, spending 
the evening convincing the populace of that 
little village that we were going to the lake 
and that we were not crazy. One good old 
soul—with forty years of his life spent in the 
Rogue River valley—attempted io talk us 
out of the trip but failed, leaving dubiously 
shaking his whitened head at what he 
termed our foolhardiness. We turned in 
early and long before dawn were awakened 
by the announcement that breakfast and the 
stage on which we were to make the next 
twelve miles awaited us. Breakfast was 
over and we were three or four miles on our 
journey when old Sol peeked over Mount 
Pitt and gave us a day, perfect. 

We were supposed to ride as far as Trail, 
but the poor little stage ponies were so small 
and the spring-wagon so large we hadn’t the 
heart to ride. It was our first day out and 
we were full of life. So our long tramp 
practically started from Eagle Point. Win- 
ter roads, deep with slush and melting snow, 
made traveling more difficult than we ex- 
pected, but night found us with Trail four- 
teen miles behind. Each man had carried 
with him a change of clothing, provisions 
enough for two days and a pair of ‘webs’ — 
snow-shoes for use in the higher altitudes. 
We spent the night at contractors’ camp 
near Flounce Rock, a mountain pregnant 
with beauty and grandeur. The best views 
came with early morning when the gaunt 
and austere face of the mountain appeared 
drawn as with a sharp needle. We resumed 
our journey at daybreak and each bold head- 
line maneuvering into position ahead of us 
rose with an individuatity, almost personified 
dignity of its own, disclosing long, lean 
flanks out of the quivering cold, then sinking 
once again, buried in centuries of meditation. 

Beauties of nature abound: in this region, 
prominent along the many attractions being 
the Mill Creek falls, where a turbulent trib- 
utary of the Rogue rushes to the brink of 
a huge cliff, and with fateful, supreme con- 
fidence springs out free into the air to join 


























On the back trail 





The author (at the right) and Martin L. Erickson, supervisor of the Crater National 


Forest which surrounds the Crater National Park 


the greater stream three hundred feet below. 
Near are the Rogue River Rapids, great 
whirling wonders of water that, hissing 
furiously, circle round and round giddily in 
wheels of white foam, and then as though 
enraged leap high over obstructing stones 
and barriers, rushing onward and downward 
to the smoother length of the river below. 
These rapids are always a scene of wild 
beauty, but augmented by winter snows they 
correspondingly increase in wonder. 

At Prospect we tarried over night. This 
little hamlet, nestled high in the timber, is 
the outpost of midwinter civilization, and 
here we found but two men, trappers. For 
hours we listened to the tales of the winter’s 
catch and were shown pelt after pelt, the 
reward when spring should come. Leaving 
Prospect we were forced to resort to the 
snow-shoes, for here the depth of the snow 
made futile all attempts at tramping. A 
slight thaw of the night before, and an ac- 
companying freeze, formed a crust over 
which we easily made our way. I was a 
novice on the ‘‘webs’’ but soon mastered the 
ankle movement, which at once clears the 
web of loose snow and keeps the shoe free 
in passing. Erickson, with several gener- 


ations of northland ancestors, is a master of 
the art. What the ocean is to the youngster 
of Hawaii, the mountain to the Swiss, so is 





the snow-shoe to Erickson. Steadily he 
swung forward, breaking trail, always at the 
same gait, never fast, never slow, but secur- 
ing a maximum of accomplishment with a 
minimum of effort. To me one picture 
stands out boldly. Early morning, a long, 
straight stretch of snow-buried trail, Erick- 
son swinging steadily along, the scent of his 
pipe trailing out in a light blue gauzy pen- 
nant behind. 

Through the dense timber we made our 
way to the Mill Creek ranger station where 
we spent the night. Here we feasted bounti- 
fully on the supplies stored for the winter, 
reserving the provision in our packs for the 
open camps ahead. The Mill Creek ranger 
station is ideally situated, on the edge of a 
steep decline, overlooking a vast meadow, 
which at this season was buried deeply in 
snow. The cabin was admirably fitted with 
comforts, and the memory of the evening 
spent on its veranda with a huge log fire 
beyond in the snow will linger long. Pipes 
were lit after our evening meal, and as we 
lounged in the rough camp chairs, discussing 
the tramp behind and the tramp ahead, we 
came to feel a part of God’s great out-of- 
doors. The poet which lurks, latent, in all 
of us, seemed to completely rout the worka- 
day side of our natures and left us in perfect 
unison with our surroundings. 
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At daybreak we were off. Now came the 
real work of the trip, for all established 
camps and ranger stations were behind. 
Dawn came, not with a blaze of colors, but 
in sober gray, for a cloud-bank hung in the 
east, borne upon the forefront of a wind that 
died as the day was born. Soon the gray 
sweep of the east burst and a little sun looked 
across at us. As the day advanced the clouds 
cleared and a perfect day succeeded where 
we expected clouds. At noon we lunched in 
the snow at Union Creek. We were on 
rations—four crackers to the man and a 
certain allotment of bacon—for we had two 
days’ travel ahead. Against a giant fir we 
built our fire, made our coffee, fried our 
bacon and lunched. A _ half-hour’s smoke 
and then the trail again. 

When the sun hung low in the west we 
prepared our first night’s camp in the open. 
A huge dead snag was found and fired. On 
snow twelve feet deep we made our bed, 
taking a great slab of fir bark and placing it 
a safe distance from the fire. Then we rolled 
back the blankets—in our imagination—and 
went to bed, by throwing ourselves at full 
length on the slab. A hard bed? Not so, 
ye city bred. We had ‘‘mushed”’ for twenty 
miles through soft snow; little mattered the 
bed. Two slept while one attended the fire 
to see that the flames did not die. Down 
crept the mercury to zero but the blaze kept 
the frost king at bay. A new moon swam 
up, and the stars shone. No bird or beast 
cried, no sound save that of our crackling 
dead-wood fire, and the soft night wind that 
played pianissimo music through the trees. 

We prepared our breakfast long before 
the dawn and made our way out into the 
dim world beyond. The holy hush of early 
morning rested like a benediction upon the 
scene, as though nature had laid her broad 
finger over her great lips and waited in 
reverent silence the advent of the sun. Sup- 
planting the gray clouds of early dawn, came 
troop upon troop of cloudlets, of a rich wine 
color. The rose light crept higher and 
higher among the stars, and finally the level 
beams of the sun burst forth, streaming 
along the ridges, touching fir after fir as 
with a torch. We faced the most glorious 
sunrise of our trip. Under the spell of the 
newly risen sun the snows were pale pink, 
delicate blue, lavender or pure dead cold 
white. The clouds blanched, broke up into 
marble masses, the wind sang out of the 
west, heralding the coming blue and gold, 
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and at noon not one pearly vapory sail 
dotted the sky. 

Throughout the day we swung steadily 
forward and night closed down upon us 
before we reached Arant’s camp, five miles 
from the rim of the lake. Here, owing to the 
depth of the snow, we were forced to make 
our way into the cabin by way of the attic, 
through a little cubby-hole of a window. 
Inside we soon had a roaring tire. Tired 
and worn with hours of toiling knee deep in 
the snow we paused only long enough to 
make a batch of turn-overs, down them 
without ceremony, and hastily crawl in 
between the blankets found in the cabin. 
About our shelter reigned that solemn, mys 
terious silence which nature reverently folds 
like a velvety pall over the bier of the day, 
hushing even the hymn of the forest. 

We slept late and did not start for the 
rim until the following afternoon. The sun 
the day before had gone down in a troubled 
sky. During the night the promised storm 
arrived. As we left Arant’s camp on the last 
leg of our journey, the great flakes were 
drifting earthward. At first they seemed to 
float motionless on the windless air and so 
heavily that the tops of the tall firs and 
hemlocks seemed to blur and then vanish in 
the misty gray sky. Little by little the north 
side of each black tree trunk took on a broad 
line of white, and mufflings of silvery flakes 
gradually softened the sharp angles. It was 
a fascinating storm. The gentleness of its 
beginning, the almost imperceptible degrees 
by which it increased, and the effectualness 
with which it managed to alter the whole 
face of the landscape, was a growing source 
of wonder. A troop of snow-flurries sprang 
up to right and left, lifting their lithe, curv- 
ing white bodies hundreds of feet in air; 
rushing across the levels like ghosts of 
Greek dancers, with arms uplifted and 
draperies whirled about them, and, having 
run‘their dizzy course, dissolved again in air. 
The storm increased in fury as we mounted 
higher toward the rim until it became al- 
most impossible to see objects two hundred 
feet distant. The road, buried many feet 
beneath the drifts, was hopelessly lost. Re- 
sorting to the use of our compass we steered 
a course straight away for the lake. Snow 
shoeing became more difficult, the broad 
webs sinking inches into the newly fallen 
snow. We had been making two and 
three miles an hour. Now we found it 
difficult to make one. But the distance was 














































short and late in the afternoon we reached 
our goal—but not to gaze upon it. Up over 
the rim came gust after gust of wind—fifty, 
sixty, even seventy miles an hour, tossing 
us hither and thither like straws, causing us 
to seek respite within the confines of Crater 
Lake Lodge, which shelters many summer 
tourists. Outside, the wind shrieked up 
from the lake, beat at the eaves of our 
shelter, and in passing screamed its dis- 
appointment. 

For two days the gale and falling snow 
kept us close within the lodge. The lake, 
directly below, could not be seen. Occa- 
sionally we were forced to venture forth for 
wood and snow, but we tarried not, for the 
temperature registered far below zero and 
the storm continued in all its fury. The only 
sign of life or motion was the excited branch- 
es of the trees, bowing to the storm king, 
waving, swirling and tossing in glorious 
enthusiasm like worship. The third day, 
however, dawned bright and clear. During 
the night the wind had died and dawn came 
with a many colored coat. We were up and 
out early, fearful of a return of the storm. 
Then it was that we caught our first glimpse 
of Crater lake, clasped in the icy embrace 
of winter. Straightway all the hardships, 


miles of tramping, benumbed faces and 
terror of the storm were forgotten. We 





Arant’s Camp in January, five miles from the lake. 
ground floors were six feet under the snow surface 








These are two-story cabins. The ceilings of their 


eagerly loaded our cameras, warming the 
films near our blazing fire within the cabin, 
and left for a morning among the snows, 
and our machines were soon clicking as we 
scrambled about the rim for various points 
of vantage, ever cautious, for a misstep or a 
misplaced confidence in the stability of a 
drift meant a plunge to the death, hundreds 
of feet below. 

The day fulfilled the prophecy of the 
dawn. As the sun advanced toward its 
meridian height, the waters of the lake took 
on a deep indigo blue—which in summer 
enchants a nature-loving public, but which 
in winter is far more brilliant. The lake 
appeared dyed with the depths of heaven, 
clothed with the calm of eternity. The 
storm brands of ages are on its cliffs, al- 
though the more savage, chilly and storm- 
chafed the precipices, the finer the glow on 
their faces. On all sides precipitous cliffs 
reach down to the water, in some cases from 
a height of two thousand feet. Where the 
water is not ruffled the reflection is so near 
perfect that it is hard to tell where cliff and 
water meet. Out over the lake is Wizard 
Island. It appears to be only a few hundred 
yards distant, yet it is over two miles from 
shore. And over everything is a most mys- 
terious silence that fairly grips one. We 
moved about as though at church; not a 
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sound was heard; it was like a vast temple in 
which hidden to be silent. 
After gazing for a while the spell of mystery 
fairly grows upon one, and the whistling 
of the wind in the tree-tops is a most welcome 


everyone Was 


sound. 

In many ways, although each of us had 
visited the lake in summer, when automo- 
biles, cigarettes and summer girls abound, 
the freshness of native feeling appealed to 
us. We were gazing upon a scene new to 
the world—we were pioneers. We ap- 
proached it not knowing what we would 
find. This fact alone was enough to almost 
cause us to kneel in worship. No sense of 
disappointment was here, as there had been 
when I first viewed the wonder in summer, 
for I had been haunted with a vision of 
dizzy cliffs, of a wild tumultuous scene, in- 
duced by vivid word-pictures of those who 
had gone before me. In short I had con- 
jured in my mind a scene which nature’s 
simplicity could not create. But in winter I 
knew not what to expect, hence its charm. 
Crater lake in midsummer is indeed a 
wonder of the world, but in midwinter it 
seems ¢e wonder of the world. In summer 
one goes prepared to be awestruck, delighted. 
Often on first sight there is a sense of dis- 
appointment, the awe and enthusiasm super- 
ceding this later. But in midwinter the 
enthusiasm—yes, worship—is experienced 
at once. The mighty scene works its im- 
pression spontaneously. While a capacity 
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to enjoy it seems to grow with the passing 
hours, yet an all-absorbing enthusiasm 
seems to grip one on the instant. 

Impressions are varied—now the moun- 
tain ranges, then the water, again the cliffs, 
seem to attract—and yet there seems to be 
behind them all, the lake as a whole, to 
which the mind returns again and again, in 
unwearied contemplation. 

For two days we tarried at the lake with 
weather conditions perfect. Night and day 
alike were glorious, cold but not to such a 
degree as to drive us from our contemplation, 
hour after hour, of the scene. We have 
since thought it strange that we were silent 
on such occasions and failed to discuss the 
grandeur of the landscape, but at the time 
it was the most natural thing in the world to 
be silent. Comment was unnatural—im- 
possible, we had no words to voice our 
feelings. Each felt a sense of loneliness. 
There was nothing in common. For two 
days we were strangers. The psychologist 
might explain, but we have failed. Our 
enjoyment became the more rapturcus be- 
cause we need not share it. There was none 
to profane it; to each of us the spot seemed 
all our own. 

But at last the departing hour came. 
Lingeringly we shouldered our packs and 
bound the thongs of our snow-shoes about 
our feet. Then hurriedly—for the lake was 
calling—we started on the long tramp 
home. 














San Luis Rey, one of the two California Missions where the fathers wear the long gowns 
of the Franciscan Order 





Motoring Among the Missions 


A Real Joy Ride Through the Cathedral Towns of California 


By ELEANOR GATES 


AILY we cut around corners 

on our way out of San Diego. 

The hats of those who had so 

recently been invested with po- 

litical privileges were securely 

tied down. (How suggestive of the “tight 
lid!) On the back seat of each automobile 
rolled a thermos bottle, full and cold. Over 
the rim of the car of the Official Photog- 
rapher stood up many black leather-covered 
cases. Above the rim of ours, which was 
piloted by the Leading Man, was up- 
thrust the neck of a guitar. And there were 
books aboard—chietly books concerning the 
California missions—by Zephyrin Engel- 
hardt, and Hittell, and James. We were 


thus, as it may be seen, prepared at the start 
for most emergencies. And we were bound, 
bright and early—and blithe as the larks of 





the fields—for the Bluff Road leading to the 
Mission of San Diego de Alcala. 

The short six-mile run was quickly made. 
Soon we were crossing from bluff to bluff, 
headed toward the facade of the old church. 
‘Fertile and well-watered” is the way in 
which an early writer speaks of that low 
valley which leads up from the ocean and 
has the Mission, as it were, on the point of 
its elbow. Fertile it showed in the morning 
sun. (The padres were ever judges of good 
soil.) And there was no doubt on the score 
of its being well-watered. Above the hum 
of our motors we could hear the coughing 
of a half-dozen busy donkey-engines, all 
pumping at once. 

We drew up downhill from the Mission, 
where the great olive-trees are, and looked 
up eagerly the while each shed the outer 
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garment that truth, and a scale of prices 
ranging from one-fifty to three, compels me 
to call a “‘duster.”’ (The difference betweer 
a “duster” and a motor-coat is about 
fifteen dollars.) We thought that facade on 
the rise above us rather a brave one. And 
our imagination filled out the church behind. 
Besides we had various postcard pictures. 
Chattering and cheerful, and in a celestial- 
like line, we ascended the dim path. 

There is a little card at the gate leading 
into the big deserted school-building that 
stands to the left of the Mission. It states 
that a small fee will be accepted from visit- 
ors, and gives the name of the father in 
charge. This father our mingled voices had 
already roused from his book. A small 
dark-clad figure, he leaned from the high 
little school porch to greet us. His smile was 
gentle. When he spoke it was with a French 
accent. This was the Reverend Joseph 
Mesny. He descended to show us about. 

Ah! that brave facade! We had whirled 
out of San Diego so gaily. But somehow 
as we followed the father through the yard 
of the school our spirits sank. One glance 
had sufficed. Behind that old facade is— 
nothing! 

Nothing, that is, but a few ’dobe banks, 
and a half-dozen pepper and elderberry 
trees, each tree spread out to its widest, as 
if mercifully trying to screen the havoc. 
And it was then that we first guessed what 
afterward proved true: we could be gay 
enough between the missions; but whenever 
we stood in the shadow of the yellowish 
walls of one we were sober in spite of our- 
selves—at so much pitiful ruin and waste. 

And there was something poignantly 
pathetic about that walk among the ruins of 
Mission San Diego de Alcala—that first of 
all the cathedrals of the Far West. It might 
have been noticed that the Official Photog- 
rapher became suddenly very busy, osten- 
sibly sighting about for a view, while the 
Playwright and the Leading Man went 
aside as if to study the effect of crumbling 
wall, massed shielding branches and sha- 
dows from the standpoint of a stage-setting. 
As for the others of us—the incomparable 
San Francisco ‘‘Juanita’”’ of ‘The Rose of 
the Rancho,” the wife of the O. P., and my- 
self—we went forward to take a look at the 
couple of old monastery rooms that are still 
upstanding. 

The little father proved a delightful guide. 
Five years ago he left the East, broken down 


with work, and very ill. He has been cured 
in the sun-warmed sea air that floats above 
the old rancherias. He pointed out the 
limits of the once blooming Mission garden 
—twenty-five acres of garden, completely 
walled. He showed us the tiny chapel in the 
school. He pointed the way to the shrine 
high up behind the ruins. This shrine was 
erected by the pious Sisters who once were 
in charge of the school—in commemoration 
of the safety they enjoyed during an earth- 
quake. Silently we toiled up, and from the 
shrine had a superb view—of the whole of 
the valley, its gardens and alfalfa fields. It 
lay far below, and up to us was borne the 
chug-chug of the pumping “donks,” the 
barking of dogs, the hallooing of men who 
looked no larger against the landscape than 
the ants looked against the ground at our 
feet. This was what may be called a 
“balloon” view. 

Regretfully we took leave of gentle Father 
Mesny, and went oceanward by way of Old 
Town. We determined upon Oceanside as 
our lunching place—for though time and the 
whole length of El Camino Real was ours, 
nevertheless, like true automobilists, we set 
a speed task for our cars that day and every 
succeeding day of the trip. 

From San Diego to Oceanside the road 
adapts itself picturesquely to the indenta- 
tions of the coast. It is wide and smooth, 
and mustard-colored over long stretches. 
It took us through lovely La Jolla and Del 
Mar, then on past other seaside places with 
charming names—but only a first new 
building or two. Over the Oceanside-half 
of the way these budding resorts lessened in 
number. And we had only the sea on one 
hand, on the other virgin heights and hollows. 

The view could not have been improved 
upon easily. And yet—what a strange thing 
is the fascination of the road! Scenery? 
Scenery is nothing compared to watching 
just that narrow strip that lies ahead, dip- 
ping, bending and righting itself again. I 
started out with a determination to see every 
bit of country along the King’s Highway. 
But before we had covered our first fifty 
miles I caught my eyes glued upon the road. 
Here is a lone pedestrian, yonder is an ap- 
proaching team, there is a foraging cat, her 
jaws propped open by a bird as she leaps 
across the way, and the next moment— 
ouch! that was a chuck-hole! 

Oceanside is on a sage-covered mesa that 
is like some great living thing just beginning 
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There is something poignantly pathetic about the crumbling facade of San Diego de Alcala, 
first of the Cathedrals of the Far West 


to move after a long sleep. Its level was 
dark-lined here and there when we crossed 
it, by trenches for water-pipes. Soon where 
there is now only sand and low brush will 
be orchards and flower-decked bungalows. 

But at first sight Oceanside conveyed to 
us only the idea of luncheon. We had it ina 
long dining-room against the wide windows 
of which beat the sound of the surf. Below 
us stretched the beach, bright with children 
and parasols. And we were glad to learn 
that after we had visited Mission San Luis 
Rey it would be necessary to come back for 
a one-night stop. 

There are now only two missions in Cali- 
fornia where the fathers wear the long gowns 
of the Franciscan Order. One of these 
is San Luis Rey, which stands four miles 
back from the sea at Oceanside, in a swale 
between low hills. From the edge of the 
mesa on, we caught glimpses of the Mission 
at nearly every turn of the down grade. It 
made a charming picture, and the enchant- 
ment did not lessen with the distance. San 
Luis Rey is the kind of thing that one crosses 
an ocean and a continent to see—provided it 
has a foreign situation! 

But San Luis Rey does not lack for 
visitors. And when we rang the entrance 


bell under the long frosted corridor, a 
young brother of the White Cord came 
promptly to show us the church. There are 
four of these lay brothers at the Mission— 
all dark-haired and dark-skinned, and 
sandaled. They assist the four priests. Of 
these latter, good Father O’Keefe is the 
head. And to fail to see the father at San 
Luis Rey is to miss a great part of the 
pleasure of the visit. 

We were fortunate. The father joined us 
in front of the church, pattering forward in 
his soft brown congress gaiters. The sun 
was shining on the tiles, and on his thin 
white hair and smiling face. Above him 
was a line of doves, tilted forward to peer 
down with their round black eyes. It was a 
picture. 

The memory of that afternoon at San 
Luis Rey is a rare one. Only a single un- 
fortunate member of our little company 
was compelled to labor—this the Official 
Photographer aforementioned, who betook 
himself into the tarweed and sticker-grass 
of an adjacent field, from where he trained 
his single-hooded eye upon the Mission. 
The others of us, under the guidance of 
Father O’ Keefe, admired the restored color- 
ing within the high cool church, and visited 
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the crumbling mortuary chapel and_ the 
cemetery. ‘here are some new graves in 
that old cemetery. And there are headstones 
upon which are chiseled the name ‘Pio 
Pico.” They took us back a long way, 
those tilted slabs. 

Other visitors arrived, claiming the time 
of the father. The personal overseeing of 
some work also claimed him, where ham- 
mers were pounding in the patio. He is the 
busiest of men—yet not too busy for a 
pleasant joke. As we made back through 
the cemetery, someone asked him the name 
of a tall fruiting bush growing against the 
outer wall of the sacristy. He replied drily 
that it was an elder of the church. 

We left San Luis Rey earlier than we had 
planned, but not for Oceanside. Father 
O’Keefe had imparted some interesting 
news: at the little old chapel of San Antonio 
de Pala, set farther away from the ocean, 
beside San Luis Rey river, the fiesta of 
San Luis was being held by the Indians of 
the reservation. Beds? Meals? We 
scarcely gave them a thought. Here was a 
rare chance—to see the fast disappearing 
Palatingwas and their friends of other 
neighboring tribes celebrating in the fashion 
of early days! With farewells to the father 
we routed the untiring Official Photographer 
from the broad field where once fed the 
great herds of the Mission, bundled our- 
selves into the cars, and with backward 
waves went barking away around the smooth 
turns of the road leading to Pala, twenty 
miles distant. 

The road was good—along waterways 
mostly, and shaded by live-oaks. Occasion- 
ally it brought us out to the edge of alfalfa 
fields and orchards. Once it took us past an 
Indian hut, recognizable because of the 
number and scrawniness of its dogs. The 
householders were gone—to the fiesta, 
doubtless, for we passed two-seated light 
wagons gay with calico. From them eager 
dark faces answered our passing salutes 
smilingly. 

And that was one of the most delightful 
things about the whole trip. From one end 
of El Camino Real to the other we met only 
a friendly spirit. From houses, fields, 
wagons and riders, hands were lifted high 
to answer our waving. And the ranchmen 
in their automobiles were cordiality person 
ified. Where are the black looks of a few 
years past? The automobile should be 
hailed as another instrument for good since 
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now the countryman in his car understands 
the townsman in his! 

Pala is the most peculiar little town in 
California. Its homes—whole streets of 
them—were brought bodily from the East 
and set up for the accommodation of the 
Indians of Warner’s ranch. These portable 
houses are numbered and painted, and the 
great majority of them have little gardens 
about them and well-laid-out streets in 
front of their doors. And we were more 
than agreeably surprised at their appearance 
within. Though small they are clean and 
comfortably furnished. Their occupants— 
and we saw them all at the fiesta—are 
cleanly, and even tastily, dressed. 

The town seemea deserted as we entered 
it. We sped straight for the chapel, guided 
thence by the high campanile, surmounted 
by a cross. From the chapel, our motors 
quiet, we could hear a pounding riverward 
—a dull boom, boom. Presently some light 
wagons came by, and a number of Indian 
and Mexican vaqueros. All turned down 
the same side street. 

Pala is picturesquely situated. The little 
valley at the center of which it stands is 
circled by high dark mountains, all scarred 
by grayish-white patches, these the spots 
prospected by searchers after gems—-tour- 
malines mainly. and kunzites. The town 
centers. of course, about the Chapel, the 
Agency and the Trader’s. San Luis Rey 
river, low during part of the year, and a 
raging torrent at other times, curls itself 
about one edge of the town 

The chapel and the campanile, and the 
old burial-plot behind, hold much interest 
for the visitor. The chapel is long and low. 
and brick-paved. Within is the tall statue 
of San Luis, and built beside the chapel is 
the ‘dobe house of the priest. The campanile 
is beautiful enough to make even the most 
blase photographer enthusiastic. As for our 
official one, he risked his neck on the picket- 
fence before it in his eagerness to get the 
bell-tower, at the top of which, growing out 
of the foot of the cross, is a sturdy cactus. 

But the majority of our party felt ir- 
resistibly drawn toward the shrill sounds of 
a musical () character that we could hear 
coming from the end of that well-traveled 
side-street. We set off for the place of 
festivity. And there we found every single 
inhabitant of the town! Moreover. “‘the 
Rose’? found fully a score of ‘Juanitas’’ 
lingering about the dance-plattorm. And 
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memory of that afternoon at San Luis Rey is a rare one. Under the guidance of Father O'Keefe 
we visited the cemetery. where headstones bear the chiseled name ‘Pio Pico” 
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the Leading Man discovered a dusky wide- 
hatted **Don Luis” bravely mounted upon a 
prancing dapple-gray Arab of the whirling 
merry-go-round. There was a_ soft-eyed 
“Senora Castro,” too, a black lace shawl 
making a delicate pattern upon her white 
hair. In fact the entire cast of **The Rose 
of the Rancho” was on hand—and we lost 
the Playwright from the start ! 

Night was drawing on by then, and 
though we were all possessed of obliging 
appetites we saw the necessity of discover- 
ing lodgings and a table. Both are to be 
had at Pala, and of good quality. We were 
assigned rooms in several of the portable 
homes. We dined at one of the little houses 
and were waited upon by Indian women 
who speak fluent English. 

The San Luis Rey Festival is a story in 
itself. The average motorist who is touring 
the missions will not be likely to arrive at 
Pala on the particular day of celebration, 
yet Pala and its people are well worth a 
visit at any time. A pathetic history is that 
of the Palatingwas; and California should 
know the remnant of these Indians that are 
left, so that justice may be done at least to 
their descendants. 

We left the little valley with regret—a 
state of mind that obtained at every mission 
we visited from San Diego to Sonoma. 
(And which, hereafter, may be taken for 
eranted.) A strange charm invested each 
stop. We had the old-world feeling. About 
each mission are still many part-Spanish 
and part-Indian people; and dark people, 
too, of pure blood as well, all speaking the 
Spanish tongue. Since we made few halts 
between missions over the whole of EF] 
Camino Real, it was mainly these folk to 
whom we talked. It made us feel that we 
were still in our beautiful California—but 
in the California of the old days! 

We did not go directly from Pala to 
Oceanside. Out from Mission San Luis 
Rey is a ranch well worth a trip over the 
rather rough road that leads you to its 
Hacienda. This is the Pio Pico place, and 
the old adobe is called “Santa Margarita.” 
There are two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres in the ranch, and for forty-five miles 
the bluffs of its boundary-line push back the 
waves of the Pacific ocean. The ranch itself 
is not the main point of interest, but the 
house, a heavily built) red-tiled) stone-but 
tressed affair of the early days. Its young 
host—a son of the late Richard ©’ Neill 


made us welcome for a look around, into 
the thick-walled rooms and the delightful 
patio. Here is material for a painter— 
material that should be put down on lasting 
canvas before the wear and tear of time 
necessitate too many changes. 

What sad changes have come at San Juan 
Capistrano, for instance—of all sorts. Forty 
years ago at that Mission only three out of 
eighteen hundred people spoke English. 
Where are those early Californians now, and 
their sons and daughters? <A _ few still 
remain. You do not see them down the 
long old street in the heat of the day. They 
are “busy” with their siestas. They come 
forth to sit under their verandas in the late 
afternoon. 

The road from Oceanside to Capistrano 
put us all in a hilarious mood. It is a sea 
road for the most part, with high dirt cliffs 
to its right. When we traveled it the new 
boulevard was not finished, with its splendid 
six-span concrete bridge, so we found an 
abundance of sand over our route, which 
made the motors sputter and scold. But the 
fun lay in the quick ups and downs of the 
way. Without extra charge we were fur- 
nished with all the sensations of a scenic 
railroad, plus those of the whirling basket, 
the Merry Widow, and the bump-the- 
bumps. We did not require the waggish 
bidding of a signpost which warned us, by 
the careless addition of a unit, to keep our 
speed down to ‘tone hundred and _ fifteen 
miles an hour!” 

The warm noon sun was shining upon 
Mission San Juan Capistrano as we came 
skimming up to its gate. And the only 
living creature in sight was small Amigo, the 
sensitive little dog that belongs to Father 
(Juetu’s assistant, Father O’Sullivan. Under 
the ivy-mantled arches of the front corridor 
he greeted us amicably and led us through 
to the inner patio, where we found his 
master. The young father, who came to 
Capistrano in frail health, is now well and 
strong—and much interested in kodakery, 
so it was the camera-laden Official Photog- 
rapher who caught his eye, and as the rest 
of us went straying away along the broken 
arches of the old cloister, we left the two 
men in earnest consultation about time- 
exposures and developing-baths. 

At Capistrano it is easy to picture the 
old days, and among the ‘dobe ruins, where 
once the vranaries and workshops stood, 
as I went forward alone, my imagination 
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Sad are the changes that have come at San Juan Capistrano, which awaits the restoration of 
its superbly pitiful ruins 
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soon got into fine working order. I could 
see the padres moving to and fro, direct- 
ing their neophytes. I could even /ear 
something! Voices—low laughter—knock- 
ings! Pepper-tree branches, all green and 
old-rose, screened what lay before. With 
the spell of the place upon me I stole for- 
ward—and the reality was three men in blue 
overalls, pounding and giggling on the top 
of the Mission windmill. 

The Landmarks Club has done much for 
Capistrano. Residents of the county have 
assisted generously—under the leadership 
of Judge Richard Egan, who has given 
money and actual labor, who has superin- 
tended repairs and written letters. But 
there is more to be done. The roof demands 
attention. The need is immediate. And 
those who are willing to help will find a 
grateful recipient of their aid in Father 
(Juetu, who is no dreamer in the shade of a 
decaying building, but an up-to-date, prac- 
tical, hard-working priest. He is a ranch- 
man, too, and less fearful of nepotism than 
Napoleon, for his ranch is run by his kins- 
men, who, of a Sunday morning, attend 
services in the little Mission Chapel that 
Was once a reception-room. They come in 
a brake drawn by a team of magnificent 
Belgian stallions, and they form the excel- 
lent choir of the church! 

Close to the little chapel, past the fine old 
bells in their niches, stand the superbly 
pitiful ruins of the great church. The top 
edges of the roofless walls draw a ragged 
line on the sky. Through holes above the 
dismantled altar branches have thrust 
themselves, to make festoons along the 
cracks. Wasps have used the under-side of 
the arches for their building sites, and grass 
grows among the rhomboidal bricks of the 
floor. The grass had been set on fire very 
recently, and the flames had swept church 
and transepts, and licked up to the very 
steps of the high altar. ; 

Such is the once magnificent church of 
San Juan Capistrano. Of what it con- 
tained, a few relics remain—the old font, the 
high candlesticks that are still used at 
funerals, the tall processional cross—about 
as many as there are Indians left to 
worship! 

From Capistrano to Los Angeles the road 
was splendid, and there was something in 
the way of highway entertainment every 
moment. Near Santa Ana they were 
threshing beans—enough, it seemed to us, to 


feed the nation’s army. Next, as we spun 
along—a handsome greyhound coursing 
beside us until we put his swiftness to a 
severe test—here on either hand were the 
towers of oil wells, like the chimneys of the 
pit itself! At a great corral on a sunny 
stubble hill we spied a large brush shelter, 
about which was packed a herd of sheep. 
Mexicans were shearing them with astonish- 
ing despatch. 

Every run on such a trip has its elements 
of the humorous, and between Whittier and 
Santa Ana it was the signs. The first, 
second and third announced Whittier as the 
same number of miles distant. 

“Well,” said the Official Photographer 
philosophically, ‘tat least we are holding 
our own!” 

From Whittier to Los Angeles the road 
is wonderful—through groves of walnut and 
orange trees, with villas (not ranch-houses!) 
on either hand. The air was fragrant, and 
scarcely stirred when we were at a stand- 
still. Perhaps it was this lack of wind that 
accounted for the fact that as we skirted 
McGinnis’ field just outside of Los Angeles 
we met a herd of biplanes! 

We turned into the field and walked 
among the air-coursers, taking our choice. 
We smoothed the canvas hide of them, and 
tickled their bamboo ribs. We got into the 
saddles even, just to be able to boast that 
we'd put our weight upon them. Ah! how 
perfectly wond—! 

We were metaphorically brought to earth 
by a prosaic motor-pilot who reminded us 
that evening was approaching, and that his 
balky lights would embarrass at least half of 
us if we should happen to enter the metrop- 
olis of the Southwest later than a half-hour 
before sundown. We made on at once, but 
even so the trip in was not without an event. 
At the-juncture of two street-car lines, as 
we pulled short to give an electric inter- 
urban the right of way, a man who was 
dashing forward to catch the car ran straight 
into us. Item: one broken search-light. 

We made Mission San Gabriel, a little 
“side run” out of Los Angeles, ‘“‘the Rose” 
costumed in one of the pretty quaint 
dresses that charmed theater-going San 
Francisco; and charming she looked in it 
when she came down the worn steps of the 
stairway leading to the choir-gallery; when 
she sat in the cool of an old corridor, among 
other dark-haired senoritas; when she stood 
under the campanile. 
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Phe “Rose of the Rancho” at San Gabriel Mission. in one of the costumes in which “Juanita” brought 
back the spirit of early California to western theatres 
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That beautiful campanile of San Gabriel! 
Who has not at least a ‘“‘snap”’ of it, ora 
small print culled from a magazine, or some 
sort of a reproduction? Whatever it may be 
and whether it be pinned up, or pasted, or 
properly hung, it is a source of joy and in- 
spiration. 

But truth demands the statement that the 
road leading to the Mission is, for a con- 
siderable way, both rough and dusty, though 
the orange and lemon groves past which it 
took us more than made up for the short- 
comings under the tires. We had very 
wisely selected a Sunday for the visit, and 
the main street of the litile town was 
thronged with black-eyed parishioners. In 
low-spoken Spanish they commented upon 
us; watched us with keen curiosity—through 
the churchyard and the museum; and when 
we were in the church, arrived at a common 
opinion concerning us—\"e were a moving- 
picture concern! 

For the majority of motoring sightseers 
San Gabriel deserves more than a day. For 
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the artist there is a mine of material in and 
about the little old place; and no two pros- 
pectors—whether of the pen or the brush— 
would dig out the same thing. 

A little to one side of the southwest main 
entrance hangs a bell of El Camino Real, 
with its clearly written metal sign. From 
the very first we came to depend upon these 
beautiful signposts, and if we were ever 
uncertain about our route, our doubts were 
instantly downed when someone raised the 
welcome cry ‘‘There’s a bell!” 

The sign at San Gabriel names San Fer- 
nando as the next Mission to the northward 
—thirty-three miles away. But no one 
should leave Los Angeles without visiting 
the Plaza Church, the center of the city’s 
Spanish life. Having seen that, and many 
nearby quaint shops—out of which came not 
a few of the real “props” used in the eastern 
production of ‘*The Rose of the Rancho’ — 
we left Los Angeles one perfect morning, 
bound for what remains of the Mission 
dedicated to Ferdinand the Third of Spain. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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The unwritten music of San Juan Capistrano, whose bells chime for wayfarers along 
E] Camino Real—the ‘King’s Highway" 
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The Suicide Formula 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Awher of Sparks; THe LANp CLAimMeRsS; ‘THE Lariruprs OF VENGEAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


R. DORSET PANGLE got up 

from his desk and closed the 

door of the office after the de- 

parting stenographer. Then he 

picked up a slip of paper which 
read “Ring your wife at home.” He took 
the trumpet from its hook. “Central, give 
me Walnut 3462” he said nervously. There 
was the usual clicking and buzzing. Central’s 
voice floated back ‘‘Line busy!” 

Mr. Pangle quietly replaced the trumpet 
and leaned back in his chair. **What’s the 
use?” he demanded aloud. He glanced 
over his littered desk, saw two letters he 
should have answered days before, caught a 
glimpse of a red-inked notice from the bank. 
Then his eyes rested on his table calendar, 
which announced, in behalf of a life-insur- 
ance company, that he might die today. 
After gazing at this heavy-typed sentence he 
swung his chair round so that he could look 
out of the window at the building across the 
street and said, very distinctly, “I wish I 
knew that.” 

His thoughts flowed more freely now that 
he had acknowledged boldly that his affairs 
had got into a tangle beyond his untangling. 
He reverted with some pleasure, even, to 
his vague philosophizing when in college 
over what he had been pleased to term the 
irreducible factor in the human problem: 
One must live. Spite of meditative lapses 
from the normal and, he felt, healthy view, 
he had maintained with some success a 
general adherence to the law of American 
society and had resolutely tried to solve 
all his problems on the firm basis that 
no matter what befell he must be clothed 
and fed and must clothe and feed and 
amuse his wife in good style and pay his 
club dues and have dinner promptly at 
seven every night. 

But now he knew that he had failed, after 
all to reach a satisfactory solution. Edith 





was heartily dissatisfied with him. The 
money he had made was all going to support 
these extrinsic and increasing demands. 
To be sure, he might make more money. 
But what was the use? Where was the end 
of this infinite progression of toil and income 
and outgo? When would he have enough 
to satisfy the cravings of his artificial social 
being and enough over wherewith to culti- 
vate his soul? This led to the question 
whether he hada soul. Mr. Pangle grinned. 
“I’m almost sure I have” he said to himself. 
“YT doubt very much whether Edith thinks I 
have. She puts up with me because I make 
a good living, and then devotes her brightest 
hours to Wylde. He has a soul. It’s quite 
apparent that he has, because he has nothing 
else.”’, His face darkened and he glared at 
his desk again. The calendar continued 
its silent but imperious announcement of 
the daily possibility. Suddenly there leaped 
up in Mr. Pangle’s heart a warm hope. 
“It would end it all’ he thought. “My 
executor would have to bother about wind- 
ing up my business and all I would have to 
do would be to be buried. That would be 
comparatively simple, for the undertaker 
would attend to it.” 

He contemplated the opportunities such 
a solution would afford till he was quite 
pleasantly enthusiastic. Then he groaned 
again. “I’m in desperately good health’’ 
he murmured. “True, Van Hook says 
my nerves are a bit gone and J know that 
I’m so tired I can hardly keep up the 
routine. But there’s nothing to hope for 
in the way of an immediate and natural 
decease. Nothing but suicide!” 

Mr. Pangle brought this last word out 
audibly and with extreme distaste. His 
enthusiasm died on the spot. “IT can’t do 
that’ he said to the waste-basket. “It’s 
messy, and Edith would feel badly. Be- 
sides, the papers would get hold of it and 
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t I'm not dead!" Mr. Pangle protested 
Gile consulted his watch. “I beg your pardon, sir,”” he said, “you 


are not. But inside of eleven minutes you will be 
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the bother would be awful. Anyway, I 
expect I would go to hell.” 

His disappointment was evidently keen, 
for he did not abandon the subject so readily 
as he should have, seeing that he had it 
settled trimly and in good form. He went 
over several phases of the matter once more. 
Each time he came back to his conclusion 
with a groan. ‘I should never have allowed 
myself to fall into such a train of thought’ 
he muttered. “It’s absurd.” But absurd 
as it was he could not withdraw his mind 
from a contemplation of the joy of being 
able to slam his desk down forever and throw 
his engagement book into the waste-basket 
and never have another business or social 
care. 

In the midst of his debate there was a rap 
on the door. Without waiting for an answer 
a woman entered. Mr. Pangle smiled at 
his wife and offered her a chair. “I came 
down to see whether you would go with me 
to Hillsborough for the night, Dorset’ she 
said pleasantly. “Harriet just telephoned. 
She’s going to have several people down to 
dinner and then there’s a reading afterward 
by Wylde. Harriet thought as we had sort 
of taken up Wylde and been his sponsors 
we ought to be there. I rather think Wylde 
expects us to be, you know.” 

Mr. Pangle frowned. ‘I don’t see how 
we can get away” he said shortly. “TI 
promised to be at the club tonight.” 

His wife looked at him calmly. ‘You're 
always just going to do something” she 
said with conviction. ‘‘And you never have 
time to do what I want. Really, sometimes 
I think you’re not half the good business 
man you say you are. Look at the other 
men. They always have time to go places. 
Anyway, it isn’t stylish to haunt your office 
all the time and go only to the club.” 

He nodded. ‘‘You’re quite right, Edith. 
But I don’t enjoy going to Harriet’s and I’d 
be bored to death by Wylde. He and I 
haven’t a thing in common. I can go to 
the club and sit by myself and be at peace— 
Don’t you ever feel as if you'd like to have 
nothing to do but what enters your head?” 

She refused this last suggestion, smiling 
brightly at him. “It would do you good, 
Dorset, to go to Hillsborough” she said 
firmly. ‘‘You’re getting too prone to follow 
your own whims. You should consider 
our position and our duties. You save 
duties” she insisted. 

“They don’t include sitting up till mid- 
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night to hear Wylde talk’’ he protested. 
‘And I feel like refusing to be bored. But I 
hate to disappoint you.” 

“You do disappoint me’’ she remarked, 
glancing over his desk. ‘‘You’re so vacil- 
lating, Dorset. Do you know, I'd like to 
hear you come right out and say something 
decided. You’re always hedging, my dear. 
Instead of saying you will or you won't 
you discuss things. You always discuss 
things!” A note of sharp distaste crept into 
her low voice. ‘I don’t see how you manage 
ever to get through your business if you 
treat your associates as you treat your wife.” 

There was sympathy in his gaze. “‘That’s 
just the way I feel about it myself” he con- 
fessed. “I'd like to say a thing and have it 
over with. But I think I’m rather weak that 
way. Don’t you think it might be a defect 
in my character?” 

She rose gracefully. ‘“‘I won’t discuss the 
defects in your character’ she replied 
amiably. “I’m going to Harriet’s on the 
4:56. If you’re coming, meet me at the 
station. But if you come I shall expect you 
to act as if you enjoyed yourself.’ She 
looked back from the door. ‘‘Come, Dor- 
set, wake up! One would think you didn’t 
have a pleasure in life. Bring some roses 
when you come. Good-by!” 

She closed the door and Mr. Pangle went 
back to his desk. He tried to get two people 
on the telephone and failed. He waited 
wearily for his stenographer to bring him 
the letters to sign. When she had come 
and gone he turned on the electric above 
his desk and consulted a private memo- 
randum book. Over this he pored for an 
hour and then took out his check-book. 
He wrote several checks for small amounts 
in favor of as many different people and 
enclosed them all in envelopes which he 
addressed and stamped. Then he turned 
from the desk and dropped into meditation 
again. 

“Tf I could only die’ he thought, “I 
wouldn’t have to go to Harriet’s nor see 
about that Grimshaw business to-morrow. 
I wouldn’t have to do anything. I’m thirty- 
eight and I’ve been slaving since I was 
twenty. If I keep on I'll have to slave till 
I’m sixty. Then I'll be too old to have a 
good time—and what for?’’ He considered 
this briefly before giving himself the answer: 
“Nothing.” He sighed. Then he took up, 
as he always did in any matter (often to his 
own loss), the opposite view. ‘“‘I’d have to 
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leave Edith. I love her and she used to 
love me. And I like a quiet dinner with a 
good bottle of claret a good play . 

an easy chair and a book a game of 
billiards . . . a day’s fishing . I suppose 
I couldn't have these if I died. And Edith 
would probabiy fall in love with Wylde and 
marry him. But if I don’t quit (he changed 
as suddenly to the other side) I'll lose the 
rest of my money and Fdith will have to be 
a poor man’s wife. I wish there were some 
way of dying without committing suicide 
or losing the few things I care for. Funny, 
this world has progressed so far in science 
and art and we haven’t even a decent way 
of getting out of this life when we are tired 
of it or it gets too heavy for us. I can change 
my shoes if they don’t fit, or get a sixth 
finger removed to be in the fashion, or be 
fitted with a wig if I’m bald or a divorce if 
I’m mismarried. I can go to Siberia by 
electric light, but I can’t leave my house, 
business and personal existence without 
upsetting everything. I can save my life 
by eating or drinking something, but I can’t 
quit living without the help of the under- 
taker or the coroner and a lot of fuss. I 
believe all this talk about progress is rot” 
Mr. Pangle said to himself. ‘Suicide hasn’t 
been improved a particle and death is just 
the same as it was before Galileo. Where 
are our scientists and inventors?” 

This question found no answer and Mr. 
Pangle shifted himself uneasily in his chair. 
He observed that he barely had time to 
catch the train his wife was taking to Hills- 
borough. Should he go? In the end he 
found that it was too late, anyway. He 
returned to his subject with another sigh. 
“Edith will be mad” he murmured inele- 
gantly. ““Mad as hops! But what’s the 
use? I wish some genius had devised a 
comfortable, non-messy way of suicide 
There would be money in it. Now there’s 
Wylde. Edith thinks he has the brightest 
mind of anyone to-day. Why doesn’t he 
use his talents on something worth while, 
like a suicide method, painless and anti- 
septic? Why doesn’t Edison invent a 
noiseless death that can be used any time 
without disturbing a man’s family and 
everything he has to do with?” 

Here Mr. Pangle devoted a moment to 
a proper name to apply to such a device and 
failed. ‘‘Anyway” he continued, “it would 
be a good thing and ought to be done. But 
who's to do it?” 
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Probably Mr. Pangle’s discussion of this 
point would have ended in his locking his 
desk and going out to dinner had it not been 
that below his easy fashion of thought there 
was a deep and very real need, which he 
was bound to satisfy. In fact, as he put it 
after the stenographer had thrust her hat 
in at the door for final orders, he had to quit. 
Life was too much for him. The irreduc- 
ible factor had to be reduced. He must 
find a common denominator for Life and 
Death. 

The roar of the city below him swelled as 
the dinner hour approached and the clerks 
and workmen emerged from their houses of 
labor. It died again, and Mr. Pangle still 
sat in his office chair. In the darkness his 
problem was a little clearer. He admitted 
to himself that he was a weakling, a vacil- 
lating spirit quite out of place in a strenuous 
and material existence. With the frankness 
a timid man driven to bay will evince, he 
boldly stated in the privacy of his own office 
that sooner or later the crash had to come. 
His business might go to pieces at any 
moment for lack of a strong hand. If he 
quit now, he could do so without sacrificing 
what he felt his wife held very dear: a com- 
fortable fortune and a social position without 
too many flaws. He suddenly gripped the 
arms of his chair. He must quit. 

He thought over all the ways he had 
heard of. He put aside instantly what might 
be termed common suicide. By degrees he 
eliminated all deaths by violence. Business 
experience showed them to be dangerous. 
He considered for a moment the methods 
used by those desirous of defrauding the 
life-insurance companies without playing 
into the hands of the undertaker. Such a 
course was repugnant to his sense of honesty. 
Furthermore, it involved Edith in a decep- 
tion. Mr. Pangle did not propose to prac- 
tice gross deceit on her in this final moment. 

At this point he reviewed his progress and 
made a mental memorandum of the follow- 
ing requisites for a feasible plan. It must 
not involve publicity. It must have the 
circumstances and sequences of actual 
peaceable death. It must not be too gross 
a deception of his wife. It must—it must— 
Mr. Pangle came to a dead pause. He had 
reached the finding of the common denomi- 
nator, a function true of both life and death. 
A vague thought of the immortality of the 
soul was scouted as immaterial to the 
question. He must die and yet live. He 
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scowled into the darkness, which now veiled 
the windows. 

As he sat there his mind suddenly, with 
the inconsequence of thoughts in the dark- 
ness, saw a small notice in the morning 
paper. It read: 

Dorset Pangle, having offices at 345 Bush street 

and living at 978 Walnut avenue, died yesterday 

at the age of thirty-eight. He leaves a widow, 

Edith née Fossett. Mr. Pangle was a member 

of the Cosmos, Golf and Union clubs. 

That imaginary notice faded and he saw 
instead one that had been in the same paper 
twelve years before: 

BORN—To the wife of Dorset Pangle, 978 

Walnut avenue, a son. 


His vision was so real that he even saw 
the date of the paper, just as he instantly 
saw the date of another paper, eight days 
later, which carried the notice: 

DIED—At the residence of his parents, Mr. 

and Mrs. Dorset Pangle, Edward Childe 

Pangle, aged one week. 


He remembered that week distinctly. 
Edith had never been just the same since. 
She had said herself that she had laughed a 
year and cried a year and that ended it. 
Mr. Pangle was not so sure that it had ended 
it for him. He had traced some of his 
weakness forward from that grim date 
when his son had departed without leaving 
him a clear memory even of his cry. At 
times, in his office, he had bitterly resented 
a Providence that so abruptly set an end to 
his son’s career. Even now his lips trem- 
bled. Had the boy lived— He returned 
to his problem. 

He found it no plainer than before. He 
pulled over the distasteful papers on his 
desk, looked into the pigeonholes, stared 
at the ceiling and still was no further. As a 
respite he picked up the morning paper 
and glanced over it. He saw an account of 
several suicides, a murder, a bankruptcy 
and a political appointment. He turned 
the page. The same thing was continued. 
He let the paper rest on his knee. It fell 
open to a page full of fine print and headed 
“Want Ads.” 

“Everybody wants something” he mused. 
“Lucky people to get their wants known 
for a few cents!” His eyes ran down two 
or three columns. Suddenly he paused and 
leaned forward. ‘“That’s an odd advertise- 
ment” he said aloud. 
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Five minutes later he took out his pen- 
knife and cut from the sheet the following: 


TIRED OF IT ALL? See Gile, Room 234, 
997 Market street. 


Mr Pangle surveyed the clipping gravely. 
Finally he tucked it into his waistcoat 
pocket, put on hat and coat and went 
briskly to the elevator. ‘‘It’ll help pass the 
time, anyhow,” he excused himself. “T’ll 
just see what kind of a graft this fellow 
Gile has.” 

He stepped into Bush street, deserted 
and chilly, went to Sutter and down Powell. 
Five minutes later he was among the throng 
on Market street. 

No. 997 proved to be a long three-story 
building, apparently respectable if not 
stylish. There being no elevator he breasted 
the steep stairs, deep in  self-contempt. 
“This would amuse Edith’ he thought. 
Then it occurred to him that possibly she 
might not like it, if she knew about it. 
“Tt does look rather suspicious’? he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But then—what does it matter? 
To-morrow will be a bitterer pill for her 
unless I can avert disaster.” 

When he reached Room 234 he hesitated 
to knock. A glance at his watch showed 
that it was nine o'clock. Probably Gile 
had gone home. He mustered courage and 
knocked. A voice answered quietly 
“Come in!” 

He pushed the door open and found 
himself in a small warm office, very neatly 
kept. The walls were lined with cabinets 
of a late design and a long desk was piled 
high with volumes that looked to be ledgers. 
At a small desk in the rear, writing by the 
light of a shaded electric, sat a man whom 
Mr. Pangle addressed with ‘Are you Mr. 
Gile?”’ 

“T am” was the reply. 

Mr. Pangle expected that Mr. Gile would 
rise and ask him to sit down and inquire 
his business. As he did none of these things 
Mr. Pangle reached for his clipping and 
presented it. “I saw this notice in the 
paper” he explained. “I called in refer- 
ence to that.” 

Mr. Gile pulled down the top of his desk, 
snapped off the light and rose. When he 
was in the middle of the room Mr. Pangle 
realized that he was a tall spare individual, 
of possibly fifty years of age. He was in 
evening clothes and a pair of white gloves 
were in plain view on the table. 









“T am afraid I am come inop- 
portunely” said Mr. Pangle. 

“Not at all’ was the response. 
“Like the doctor, I’m always at the 
service of those who need me. I 
judge that you need my services.” 

“T’m not so sure’ Mr. Pangle 
said, seating himself. ‘‘I came to see what 
you could do for me, if anything.” 

Mr. Gile sat down, too, and looked his 
visitor over calmly. “I presume that you 
are tired of it all?” he suggested. 

Mr. Pangle nodded but said nothing. 

“Your reticence is natural” Mr. Gile 
went on, still quietly. “You don’t know 
me and I don’t know you. And you don’t 
have to confide in me, if you don’t feel so 
inclined. My method is scientific. All that 
I ask of my clients is to be assured that they 
are in earnest and that they are responsible 
persons who, if they accept my prescription, 
will follow it out faithfully and to the letter. 
Of course, I act in two capacities; if you 
need advice as to what to do I am at your 
service. If you have already made up your 
mind what is the only thing to do, the only 
solution for your problem, my pleasure is to 
afford you the easiest, safest and most ex- 
peditious method possible and one that 
requires but little effort on your part. If 
you will indicate what division of my 
practice you wish, I may then be able to 
help you.” 






























Mr. Pangle felt very much like a man in 
a dentist’s reception-room, and his shrinking 
did not escape Mr. Gile. But he gave no 
evidence that he observed his  visitor’s 
attitude, other than a polite dimming of an 
electric light that threw a bright beam on 
Mr. Pangle’s countenance. 

“It seems very odd, now that I have 
come” said Mr. Pangle, hesitatingly. ‘But 
now that I am here, I suppose I might as 
well say right out that I was meditating 
suicide when I happened on your advertise- 
ment. It is needless to enter into details. 
But I’m a man of decent family. I have 
done nothing to be specially ashamed of, 
and I feel that my present position, which 
is beyond my strength, is one from which I 
must extricate myself.” 

“T don’t know who you are” said the 
other, “but I judge that you are a business 
man. Pardon me if I suggest that you 
adopt one or the other of the methods I’ve 
outlined; either inform me of what you 
have decided on or give me enough informa- 
tion to advise you. If you are sure what 


you had best do, I shall help you accomplish 














it. If you need advice I shall do my best 
to counsel with you. Any other course will 
simply waste the time of us both.” 

There was no response to this for a 
while. Pangle was deep in thought and 
Gile gazed at the wall with amiable indiffer- 
ence. The silence was finally broken by 
the tinkle of a telephone bell, which Gile 
answered. A moment later he repeated 
“At Sixth and Folsom? Run over by a car? 
Quite unknown? You will have the memo- 
randa in half an hour? Thank you.” He 
rose from the desk and resumed his seat 
near Mr. Pangle. The latter looked up, 
white-lipped. ‘I see no other way out of 
it’ he said slowly. “I—I must quit.” 

“How soon?” came the abrupt question. 

Pangle thought a moment before saying 
huskily ‘‘In a week.” 

His interrogator was instantly brisk and 
businesslike. ‘‘I understand that you must 
quit—leave this present existence—die, in 
a word, inside of seven days? Do I take 
your meaning correctly?” 

“T can’t kill myself’ Mr. Pangle returned. 
“Tt’s messy, it would create a scandal and 
it would give an absolutely false impression.” 

“That is my business’ said Mr. Gile 
calmly. “Let us get down to facts. Is it 
a fact that you are determined not to live 
any longer than one week ?” 

“Tf it were possible for me to die, naturally 
in that time, I should be very glad’ was 
the answer given in a miserable voice. 

“Pardon a detail’ said the other. ‘“‘Before 
we go any further the question of my fee 
comes up. I think a f that 





settlement of 
would be a better guarantee of your earnest- 
ness than anything else. You will under- 
stand that in a matter of confidence, as this 
is, I must have some warrant before I 
apply my formula.” 

Mr. Pangle had never felt so foolish in 
all his life as he did when he drew out a 
check-book and a fountain pen and looked 
over at Gile inquiringly. That gentleman 
responded to this silent question by saying 
“My first fee is $200. Whether you pay me 
any more depends upon what formula you 
take and the incidental expenses.” 

The check was made out and signed. 
Mr. Gile took it negligently and glanced at 
the signature. “Now, Mr. Pangle” he 
remarked, ‘‘we may get down to business. 
I wish you could give me more than a week, 
as your case is a trifle difficult, owing to 
your social standing and your business 
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interests. But if you say a week, 
consider that settled. Now to details. I 
can give you the following general choices. 
I shall merely outline them and you can 
take your pick.” 

Mr. Pangle shivered spite of himself, but 
managed to return Mr. Gile’s look with a 
smile. ‘‘I am listening” he said. 

“You have thought the matter over 
enough to know that death is not a pleasant 
matter’ Mr. Gile went on quietly. “I 
hardly need recall to your mind the dis- 
agreeable features of death as known for 
thousands of years. I claim for myself that 
I have invented a death that loses all these 
ugly circumstances. Death has always been 
our greatest evil in the world, our most 
horrible pain and the cause of nine-tenths of 
the world’s misery. It should be our great- 
est blessing. It is the one relief for the 
weary heart and the sin-sick soul. When 
troubles heap themselves up, and men 
betray, and friends grow cold, when the 
very sun is darkened, how sweet it is, my 
dear sir, to know that we may quit a life 
wherein we have failed and fallen, strip off 
the hateful garments of ill fortune and in 
one moment be free—free as air! But this 
boon was denied humanity for thousands of 
years. If you quit, my dear sir, you quit by 
the road of despair and hopelessness. I 
have changed all that. When hope is lost 
in this life, Mr. Pangle, I offer the weary 
mortal a new life, a fresh start. While not 
of a poetical temperament, Mr. Pangle, I 
still am able to quote with enthusiasm the 
beautiful words of the Bible songster who 
said ‘O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory?’ ” 

This extraordinary speech left Mr. Pangle 
in a very unenviable frame of mind. He 
feared that he had to do with a madman 
and his eyes sought earnestly for some 
weapon wherewith to defend himself. Mr. 
Gile saw this and instantly relapsed into 
quiet tones. ‘‘Excuse an inventor’s enthu- 
siasm’”’ he murmured. ‘I am carried away 
sometimes when I think of the benefit I have 
conferred on humanity. Now let us get to 
business. I have three formulas that may 
fit your case. Make your choice. The first 
is an absolutely quiet departure, what one 
might call a natural death. The second is 
what I call the ‘Heroic Treatment,’ by which 
you depart in a blaze of glory, leaving behind 
you the memory of a daring deed and a life 
unselfishly given for another. The third, 








which I fancy I need hardly mention to you, 
is what I usually call the ‘They'll be Sorry’ 
formula, by which I make a man or woman 
depart under circumstances such that even 
his or her worst enemy will regret not show 
ing appreciation while the poor devil was 
still alive. This will not appeal to you, 
I’m sure.” 

“Certainly not” said Mr. Pangle, wiping 
his forehead. ‘‘And the second, or heroic, 
is beyond me. Besides, I might escape and 
then I’d be worse off than ever.” 

“There would be no fear of your escaping” 
was the response that made the shivers 
begin again to run up and down Mr. 
Pangle’s backbone. “I see that every detail 
is worked out with no possible chance of a 
mistake. But I agree with you that the 
first departure is the best. It is good form, 
it is decent, and in your case I should advise 
it by all means. Shall we consider it 
settled?” 

Mr. Pangle was now sure that he was to 
be murdered. How, he did not know. But 
his nerve was oozing away under the matter- 
of-fact handling of Mr. Gile and it was with 
difficulty that he mustered the courage to 
say “I should think that was best.” 

Mr. Gile got up immediately and pro- 
ceeded to scrutinize his visitor from every 
side. He then went to his desk and con- 
sulted a volume which Pangle thought 
probably contained secret formulas for 
poisons. Whatever it was, Gile came back 
satisfied. “Can you arrange to quit to- 
night?” he asked. 

“My goodness, no!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Pangle, edging off his chair and ready to 
leap for the door. 

Gile was visibly disappointed. “It would 
have been so easy” he remarked. ‘And 
it’s sometimes hard to get the proper factor 
in this formula. But you are the man to be 
satisfied, not myself. Now just how soon 
will you be ready?” 

Mr. Pangle immediately turned his mind 
back on his business affairs. After five 
minutes he said suddenly ‘This is Thursday 
night. By Saturday noon I shall have my 
affairs ready to leave.” 

“Good” said Mr. Gile. “Now you must 
follow strictly my instructions: Nothing will 
be done before Saturday noon and you can 
employ the time till then to suit yourself. 
But from Saturday noon until the formula 
is worked out I must have your promise that 
you will be ready at any instant to follow 
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instructions. There must not be a moment 
day or night that you are not to be got easily 
by telephone or messenger. And I guaran- 
tee that within one week from to-night, sir, 
your troubles will be happily over and you 
will recognize the great service possible to 
humanity through the adoption of my 
formulas.” 

Mr. Gile then took down Mr. Pangle’s 
office address, his home address and _ his 
telephone numbers, as well as the names 
of his clubs. ‘‘How many in your family?” 
he then inquired, pen in air. 

“My wife” was the answer. 

“No children?” 

“None. Our only son died—of course 
that doesn’t matter” Mr. Pangle concluded 
hastily. Gile shook his head. ‘Those 
things do matter” he said gently. “This is 
confidential, of course. Your son is dead; 
in infancy?” 

Pangle nodded, looking the other way. 
Mr. Gile finished his entries and bowed Mr. 
Pangle out. That puzzled gentleman went 
down the stairs and into Market street with 
the feeling that he had lost two hundred 
dollars and was to be murdered in some 
mysterious way. 

So great was his perturbation that he 
went to the club and sat in the reading-room 
till after midnight, at which time he went to 
bed there and tossed uneasily till morning. 

Daylight, far from resolving the mists 
that had gathered in his mind about the 
events of the previous night, only made them 
thicker. Over breakfast, for which he had 
no appetite, he decided that he had been 
cheated out of his money. But he saw the 
advertisement repeated in the paper and 
thought that no imposter of the grosser sort 
would venture to keep his office open after 
turning such a trick. His chagrin at his 
foolishness did not leave him till a servant 
told him he was wanted at the telephone. 
“Tt’s Edith” he thought to himself. ‘“And 
now I'll have to start in again on the old 
grind. I'll bet she’s invited people to the 
house for to-night and Wylde will read 
some more!” 

He picked up the trumpet and was sur- 
prised to hear a brisk voice say “Is_ this 
Mr. Dorset Pangle?”’ 

“Tt is” he replied. 

“Mr. Gile thanks you. He simply de- 
sired to verify the numbers given him last 
night.””. The man at the other end hung up 
and Pangle walked out of the booth with a 
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look on his face that led the steward to 
inquire respectfully if he were ill. 

All day long he thought over the evening 
before, and as he meditated on the business- 
like manner of Mr. Gile he felt more and 
more inclined to go and communicate with 
the police. Sense of shame forbade this 
and as affairs tangled up and got into mazes 
while the hours dragged on, he viewed the 
prospect of a speedy demise with growing 
equanimity. Mr. Pangle’s business was, 
to be frank, in very bad shape. 

At four o’clock his wife came in with a 
sharp rebuke for his delinquency of the 
evening before. ‘‘Harriet kept dinner twenty 
minutes, thinking you would catch the 
5:50” she remarked. ‘*Wylde’s reading 
was the success of the season, too. I’ve 
invited a few people for Saturday night, 
Dorset, and I hope you'll try and do the 
decent thing. Remember, you’re the host 
and if you don’t act the host it will mean a 
bitter disappointment to your wife. I’ve 
done my part and I'll refuse any longer to 
hold you up socially unless you take an 
interest in it yourself.” 

Mr. Pangle looked wistfully at his wife. 
It flooded over him that to-night, for the 
last time in all likelihood, he would sii 
opposite her at dinner. A sudden tender- 
ness swelled his heart. “Sweet heart, 
cheer up!” he said. ‘We'll have a nice 
little dinner together at home to-night and 
then we'll arrange things.”’ 

She played with her gloves absently. 
“I’ve asked Wylde to dine with us to-night” 
she responded. ‘‘You see we've got to talk 
over to-morrow night and fix things up. I 
don’t believe you realize, Dorset, how far 
Wylde will go. The very nicest people 
think he’s lovely.” 

“Can’t you get rid of him to-night?” 
insisted her husband miserably. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

“Talk to me now!” she teased him. “Of 
course I can tell Wylde not to come. But 
then it would be hard to find him in time to 
phone. I'll tell him not to stay long after 
dinner.” 

“All right” said Mr. Pangle. He swung 
his chair around so that he could look out of 
the window. Mrs. Pangle left without 
knowing that her husband’s eyes were wet 
with tears. When she was gone Pangle 
snorted vigorously and rang for his  ste- 
nographer. ‘Miss Harris” he said, ‘I must 
go away to-morrow—Saturday—for some 
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time. I want to settle everything up so that 
things can go on till—till my return. So 
please bring in your files and we'll get to 
work.” 

It was after seven o'clock when Mr. 
Pangle closed his desk. He had cut many a 
Gordian knot in the last three hours and he 
knew that now, no matter what happened, 
he was committed to a departure from his 
usual life. He could not even think of 
coming back Monday to view what he had 
done. “I'll bet a dozen firms never got 
letters like those in all their days before” 
he said to himself. ‘It’s funny what things 
a man can do when he won't be here to 
answer for them. But it all means money 
for Edith.”’ 

He did not go home for dinner for the 
plain reason that he could not make up his 
mind to endure Wylde for an hour. He 
thought tenderly of his wife, and was several 
times almost resolved to go home, dismiss 
Wylde on some pretext and tell Edith just 
what he had done and why. But the reali- 
zation that she could not understand, 
mingled with a feeling that he was already 
committed beyond the possibility of drawing 
back, deterred him. He sat in the office till 
midnight. When he reached home he let 
himself in, spoke a moment with his wife 
and Wylde in the library and went to his 
own room. 

Amid the simple and familiar environs of 
this Mr. Pangle sat down, without turning 
on the light, and gave himself up again to 
thought. To-morrow (he mused) he might 
pass out of the life he had led for nearly forty 
years and go on into another life—or, 
possibly no life at all. He had yielded to an 
overmastering impulse, just as he had 
yielded a dozen times before, to his own 
great loss. At certain periods no amount of 
worldly wisdom, argument or reasoning had 
been able to swerve him from distinctly 
unbusinesslike acts. Now he had put a fine 
finishing touch to his career. Mr. Pangle 
despised himself in the darkness. 

Why had he done this? Why was the 
prospect of death brighter than that of life? 
“This is ridiculous” he confessed uneasily. 
“T can hardly explain it. I have a good 
home, a wife, a business and some money. 
Of course, the money is decreasing. The 
business doesn’t pay and I can never make 
it pay. I’m really quitting so that Edith 
won’t find me out and be disappointed. 
I wish the baby—”’ 
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Like a flash it came over him that the loss 
of his infant son lay at the back of his desire 
to quit. “I counted too much on him” 
Mr. Pangle thought. “I knew he would 
love me and I would, of course, try to be a 
good father. He would have needed me. 
Edith doesn’t need me. Really, I’m very 
weak. Because nobody needs me I’ve made 
i fool of myself. I’ve even put myself in the 
hands of a professional murderer. I’m 
surprised that I don’t go for the police. I 
suppose this is merely another proof of my 
inability to do the right thing.” 

At six in the morning he rose from the 
chair where he had sat the night through, 
bathed, shaved and came down to a lonely 
breakfast. After that meal he waited till 
nine o’clock for his wife. As she did not 
appear then he went to his office. 

He found the usual batch of letters to 
answer and despatched them in the same 
fashion as he had those of the day before. 
He was startled when Miss Harris reminded 
him that it was noon. Mr. Pangle looked 
at her a moment and then said “I beg your 
pardon. I forgot the time. That reminds 
me, Miss Harris, that I’ve neglected for 
some time to tell you how much I appreciate 
your services. And I hope you will accept 
a—a small token of my esteem.” Here Mr. 
Pangle turned to his desk and wrote out a 
goodly check which he handed the amazed 
stenographer. 

She was scarcely gone with her thanks 
and blushes before the buzzer called him to 
the telephone. He hesitated some seconds 
before answering it. Then he jerked the 
receiver from the hook. He heard a quiet 
voice say “Is this Mr. Pangle?”’ 

“Vea” 

“Mr. Dorset Pangle?” 

“Ves,” 

“This is Mr. Gile. Shall you be in your 
office this afternoon?” 

“T suppose so’? Mr. Pangle responded 
slowly. 

“T have taken up your case actively” the 
voice went on, ‘‘and it is important that I 
be able to reach you at any moment. Where 
can I catch you in case you should leave the 
office?” 

Mr. Pangle thought a moment before 
saying “‘I shall be here till five; after that 
I'll be at the Cosmos Club.” 

“Thank you’? was the response, and a 
click told Mr. Pangle that the conversation 
was over. 


A wild succession of thoughts passed 
through his mind, thoughts of fear, of bra 
vado, of tenderness for his wife, of regret 
for his own vacillating and wretched lack of 
character. A dozen times he owned that 
he had often played the fool but never so 
completely as this time. He rebelled against 
the businesslike briskness of Gile. He 
cursed the moment he had seen the adver- 
tisement, the hour he had spent in the room 
at 997 Market street. 

After a while he became calmer. “I’ve 
sought it and now it’s come” he said reso- 
lutely. ‘‘And I'd better accept it. After 
all, it will be a relief. Better any death than 
gradual decline and disgrace in the eyes of 
the world and Edith. At least I shall have 
rest.” 

He swept his littered desk clear of papers 
and extracted a few files from the pigeon- 
holes. He went through each carefully, 
formed a new file out of his selections and 
wrote a memorandum of its contents which 
he pinned to the topmost paper. He put 
the whole thing in an envelope and addressed 
it to Edith Pangle. The memorandum ran 
thus: 

Deed to lot in cemetery. 

Baptismal certificate of Edward Childe 
Pangle. 

3 letters from Edith Pangle to me. 

11 letters from me to Edith Pangle (never 
sent). 

This packet he put into his overcoat 
pocket. As it was five o’clock he turned off 
the lights and went to the elevator. On his 
way to the street he put on his gloves and 
buttoned up his coat. On the curb he 
stopped a moment. “I guess that is all’ 
he said aloud, and started toward the club. 

Dinner was a sorry affair. For the first 
time he began to fear that Mr. Gile would 
fail him. ‘‘What a fool I’ve been!” he 
complained to his coffee. ‘I’ve gone and 
settled my business so that I couldn’t take 
it up again if I wanted to, whereas I might 
have kept things going for a year or so and 
possibly something would have turned up. 
Here I’ve gone and put myself into the 
hands of an utter stranger in a matter of life 
and death!” 

At this moment his musings were inter- 
rupted by a call to the telephone. It was 
Mrs. Pangle and Mr. Pangle spent a very 
evil five minutes explaining why he could 
not preside at his own table. Mrs. Pangle 
finally hung up and her husband, now 




















































utterly wretched, went back to his coffee 
and his miserable thoughts. 

He smoked half an hour after dinner and 
was just on the point of giving up and going 
home when he was again summoned to the 
telephone and found Mr. Gile on the other 
end of the line. ‘I am happy to state”’ said 
that gentleman, ‘“‘that I have been able to 
make arrangements already. It isn’t always 
that I can serve my clients so quickly and 
so well. Now these are my instructions to 
you: Go to 345 Larkin street at 8:15 this 
evening and call for a suit of clothes with 
the label sewed in the inside coat pocket 
‘Merry & Co.’ Get fitted and order them 
sent to Dorset Pangle, 978 Walnut avenue. 
Then change your mind, put them on and 
leave the suit you are now wearing to be 
sent to your home on Monday. Leave in 
your old suit some papers with your name 
on—envelopes or cards or something. Then 
go to your office and wait for further orders.” 

Mr. Pangle digested this slowly as he put 
on his overcoat and hat and provided him- 
self with cash at thedesk. Pride alone took 
him from the club into the street. There 
curiosity blended with it and he was not 
astonished to find himself on a Sutter street 
car bound for Larkin street. 

He followed instructions faithfully, bought 
a cheap, not ill-fitting suit built by Merry & 
Co., tried it on, took it off, ordered it sent 
to his address, changed his mind, donned 
the new clothes again and ordered the old 
suit delivered to Walnut avenue. When he 
reached his office up the dark stairs it was, 
as he saw by his watch, exactly 9:50 o’clock. 
He sat in the darkness till the telephone bell 
rang. He answered it and heard Mr. Gile’s 
voice on the other end. ‘Please leave your 
office, without anyone seeing you, and go 
over to Mission street. Call in at the drug- 
store on the corner of Seventh and Mission 
and ring up Folsom 3678. Tell them you 
are Mr. Dorset Pangle. Before you leave 
the store buy a cigar and light it.” 

This struck Pangle as an odd proceeding. 
He found a grain of comfort in the thought 
that nothing could possibly happen to him 
on Mission street, crowded as it must be 
with the usual Saturday night throng. 
“Drugstore” sounded suspicious, but he 
could be watchful. 

He was relieved to find the store in ques- 
tion a large establishment filled with 
customers. He asked for the telephone 
and presertly fcund himself saying “Is 
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this Folsom 3678? I am Mr. Dorset 
Pangle.”’ 

A strange voice said ‘What do you want?” 

Pangle was puazled. He decided to re 
peat his name. The voice at the other end 
of the line responded ‘‘This is Dr. Gillette’s 
office. Do you need a physician?” 

“Dr. Gillette!” exclaimed Mr. Pangle. 
“T think—I think I must have the wrong 
number.”’ He hung up and was about to 
leave the store when he recalled another 
of his instructions. He bought a cigar which 
he lit at the little lamp. 

He met Mr. Gile just outside the doors. 
Mr. Gile was in easy evening dress and 
halted him pleasantly to draw him aside and 
say “I believe this settles everything, my 
dear sir. Now if you will kindly favor me 
with the balance of my fee I’ll bid you 
good-by.” 

Mr. Pangle stared at him. “I really 
don’t understand. What have you done? 
What do I owe you?” 

“Just fifty dollars more’ was the quiet 
answer. ‘“‘And I have to ask the favor that 
you will not offer me a check.” 

Mr. Pangle flushed. “I believe my check 
is perfectly good” he said curtly. ‘And in 
view of the extraordinary circumstances I 
don’t see what right you have to demand 
money and at the same time insist on cash.”’ 

Mr. Gile nodded, still pleasantly. “You 
are a business man, Mr. Pangle’’ he said. 
“And I need only remind you that the check 
of a man deceased is not honored by the 
bank. You understand, of course.” 

“But I’m not dead!”’ Mr. Pangle protested. 

Mr. Gile consulted his watch. “I beg 
your pardon, sir,”’ he said with an expression 
of chagrin. “‘You are not. But inside of 
eleven minutes you will be. This is Satur- 
day night. Of what value would your check 
for fifty dollars be on Monday morning? 
Of none at all.” 

Mr. Pangle thought of trying to run away, 
but the possibility of being overhauled by a 
policeman, taken to the station and there 
subjected to impertinent questions and 
probably to the interviews of newspaper 
men, caused him to refrain. Mr. Gile 
waited patiently, and Pangle drew out his 
purse and counted fifty dollars in gold into 
the gently outheld gloved hand. It was 
politely received and then Mr. Gile drew 
him still further out of the crowd. “It is 
all done now” he said calmly. “I think no 
one will be so forward in approval of the 
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method as yourself. I have only to bid you 
good-by in the trust that you will enjoy the 
peace and rest you have so long sought.” 
With a warm shake of the hand Mr. Gile 
was gone and Mr. Pangle staring after him 
felt that his hold on life was finally weak- 
ened. Eleven minutes more! Surely the 
ialf of that was gone! Five minutes and a 
half to live! Mr. Pangle allowed this to 
burn before his eyes for just one instant. 
Then, as if pursued by all the furies, he 
rushed down a side street, leaped on a 
suburban car and jammed himself in among 
the passengers. For the moment he was safe! 

The car rolled along, stopped, went on its 
way, swung round curves and finally left 
the paved streets for the open country. Mr. 
Pangle still clung to his strap. The crowd 
thinned and he got a seat. At last the car 
stopped and the motorman came through 
with his controller in his hand. The lights 
went out and Mr. Pangle crouched in his 
seat waiting for the blow. 

He was enduring the last agony when the 
lights came on again and a bump overhead 
told him that the conductor had been merely 
changing the trolley pole preparatory to the 
trip back to town. The motorman, sitting 
opposite him, looked at Mr. Pangle pityingly 
and said ‘Feeling sick?” 

“T feel much better” said Mr. Pangle 
truthfully. 

“That’s good” said the motorman, light- 
ing his pipe and lolling in the seat. ‘Did 
you get the wrong car?” 

“How soon does this one go back?” 
demanded Pangle, avoiding a direct answer. 

“In ten minutes” was the reply. 

Now Mr. Pangle was by no means sure 
that the fatal eleven minutes had passed. 
His sensations had been too varied to allow 
of accurate measurement of time. But it 
occurred to him that the motorman’s estimate 
of ten minutes would very likely be an exact 
one, as he was answerable to a large com- 
pany that would keep him up to the mark. 
So he watched the man smoke and enjoyed 
the sight with peculiar zest. 

When the pipe was knocked out and the 
conductor had turned his register to zero 
and the car slid gently away from the 
terminus Mr. Pangle heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Gile lied” he said to himself. ‘And I’m 
out just two hundred and fifty dollars. I 
wonder what Edith will say?” 

It would be a hard thing to explain to 
anyone. “She'll think I’m crazy” he con- 





cluded. Then it came back to him that 
on this night she was entertaining a party 
before which Wylde was reading. “I cer 
tainly can’t go home till they’re all gone” 
he said to himself. “I can’t face that 
crowd.” 

He got off the car before it reached Market 
street and started to walk. A crowd in 
front of a brilliantly lighted vestibule 
attracted his attention and he stopped. A 
moving picture show was going on inside, 
and as he had never seen one (such things 
were vulgar in Edith’s eyes) he went in. 

Coming out half an hour later he realized 
that he had enjoyed himself. The strain 
of years had been relaxed. He decided that 
he must allow himself more latitude in his 
amusements hereafter. ‘If Edward had 
lived he would have gone with me’ he 
thought. “It would have been the natural 
thing for us both to go. I believe I would 
have made a good father.”’ 

When he reached Market street he had 
missed the last car to Walnut avenue. The 
only thing to do was to take the owl electric 
and walk across the park. This he refused 
to do. Anything might happen in the park, 
and after so narrow an escape no further 
risk was to be thought of. He would stay 
at a down-town hotel and have it out with 
Edith in the morning. 

He found himself very sleepy and weary 
and so turned into the first hotel lobby he 
saw, scrawled a careless D. Pangle on-the 
register, was shown a room and in twenty 
minutes was asieep behind a double locked 
door. 

He wakened much refreshed to observe 
that the sun was shining into his room. 
“Tt must be late’? he thought. He looked 
at his watch. It had stopped. He had 
forgotten to wind it the night before. He 
rang for the bellboy. When that personage 
arrived Mr. Pangle said ‘‘What time is it, 
boy?” 

“Ten o’clock” was the prompt response. 
“Want a Sunday paper, sir?” 

Mr. Pangle extracted a dime from his 
waistcoat pocket and delivered it. The boy 
vanished and almost instantly reappeared 
with the desired article. 

Pangle glanced over the first pages care- 
lessly. The usual things decorated the 
columns of this section and he threw it to 
the floor. The next one was more inter- 
esting, for Mr. Pangle’s eyes had no sooner 
lighted on it than he sat up in bed and 
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swung his bare feet to the floor. When he 
dropped the sheet, after a long time, it was 
with a groan. ‘I’m dead, all right enough” 
he murmured through pallid lips. ‘Dead 


and gone!” 
This was what Mr. Pangle read: 


BROKER OVERTAKEN BY SUDDEN 
DEATH 


Dorset Pangle Found Lifeless on Church Steps. 


Dorset Pangle, a broker having offices at 345 
Bush street and residing with his accomplished 
wife at 978 Walnut avenue, was found dead on 
the steps of St. Mary the Virgin’s church last 
night shortly after re) o’clock. The body was 
discovered by Policeman Halloran of the City 
Hall Station. Mr. Pangle had evidently been 
dead but a few minutes when found, as Surgeon 
Macgrath, who arrived with the ambulance on 
a call sent in by Policeman Halloran, stated that 
the body gave every indication of having been 
in the position in which it was found but a few 
minutes. 

The body was at first supposed to be that of 
a man who asked for medical advice at the 
Central Emergency Hospital late in the after- 
noon and complained of pains in the region of 
the heart. Under the circumstances Deputy 
Coroner Farrall removed the body to the 
morgue, where it lay unidentified till late in the 
evening, when H. E. Gile of 967 Blair street 
and J. E. Smith of 1456 Brush avenue called 
and positively identified the body as that of 
Dorset Pangle, a well-known broker of this city. 
Owing to the fact that the deceased had fallen 
violently when overcome by heart disease 
identification was made by means of the clothing 
which came from a Larkin street shop. After 
Mr. Gile had made his identification, which he 
did very reluctantly, Detective Flynn, who was 
detailed on the case, found that Mr. Pangle had 
purchased the suit he wore at that place and 
recovered an old suit which he had left with 
directions to forward to his Walnut avenue ad- 
dress. This made the identification complete. 

Mrs. Pangle could not be reached by tele- 
phone at a late hour and by direction of the 
Cosmos Club, of which Mr. Pangle was a mem- 
ber, the body was removed from the morgue 
to an undertaking establishment. 

Mr. Pangle had been in business many years 
in this city and was prominent socially. Mrs. 
Pangle has for some time led a very literary 
circle in San Francisco and is the sponsor of the 
brilliant T. Fulsome Wylde, whose readings 
have lately become the rage. 


For the first time Mr. Pangle realized 
what it all meant. He looked at his clothes 
on the chair and wondered whether he were 
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really alive. ‘They say that when a man 
dies it takes him some time to understand 
the fact’ he thought to himself. ‘‘But in 
that case, they always say, he is invisible 
and can’t make people see or hear him.” 
He leaped up and hastily dressed. He was 
tying his necktie when it occurred to him 
that the bellboy had certainly taken him 
for a live man. ‘That settles it” he said 
aloud. ‘I’m dead, but I’m alive, too.” 

In very much of a daze he went out and 
ordered breakfast at a small restaurant. 
Here he picked up another paper and 
found an account of his demise beginning: 


After lying on a slab in the morgue among 
the unidentified dead for several hours the body 
of Dorset Pangle, a prominent broker of this 
city, was recognized and identified late last 
night. Mr. Pangle died suddenly of heart 
disease on the steps of St. Mary the Virgin’s, 
etc. 


Down at the end of the article there was 
a paragraph that said there was no suspicion 
of foul play. 

Mr. Pangle pushed the paper aside, lit a 
cigar and wondered what he should do. 
His first impulse was to hasten home and 
tell Edith it was all a ghastly joke. This 
did not appeal to his second thought as easy 
to do. He determined to put it off a while. 
Meantime he could think things over in a 
leisurely way. 

He walked out to the park, strolled along 
the ocean beach and joined the Sunday 
crowd. His thoughts were busy. He re- 
called his business troubles, his gradual 
degeneration from a capable broker and 
ambitious husband into a wavering, inef- 
ficient and almost helpless incompetent. 
And that afternoon, as he sat among the 
firs, he came to the conclusion that he had 
attained just what he earnestly desired. 
“But it is cowardly to accept it’’ he insisted 
to himself. “If I had really died there 
would be no question about it. But I’m 
not dead at all. They’ve identified some 
poor devil as me and I’m not dead at all. 
I can go back. Should I go back? Shall 
I go back? I must discuss this carefully.” 

At the end of two hours’ debate with 
himself he was resolved to go to his wife, 
confess his weakness and this last imbecility 
and return to his steady existence to do 
more and better work. It would be hard, 
not to speak of the terrible embarrassment 
of it. But it was time he took a resolution. 











He walked to a station and waited for a 
car. When one came he managed to get 
on the outside step. The day before Pangle 
would have disdained to cling like a barnacle 
to the step of a crowded street-car. Things 
looked differently to-day. 

As the car went down-town the jam 
thinned and Pangle finally managed to get 
a seat. He recognized two members of the 
Cosmos Club just across the car. Neither 
glanced at him, but he overheard one say 
“Pangle died just in time, his lawyer tells 
me. Business was bad and he’d lost his 
grip and I guess he couldn’t have stood the 
strain of his wife’s social aspirations much 
longer. As it is, he leaves her very com- 
fortable.”’ 

‘“‘Never struck me as being much of a 
hustler” said the other carelessly. “Stiff, 
conventional chap. I wonder what really 
killed him?” 

“Heart disease’ the other affirmed. “I 
understand he’d been ill with it a year or 
two.” 

Mr. Pangle got up and left the car. He 
must get back to life immediately. He 
would show those fellows what kind of stuff 
he was made of! The dubs! And _ first 
he would see Gile. He would tell Gile 
just what he thought of his infamous 
imposture. 

As he went up the stairs of 997 Market 
street he found himself maddened with fear 
that Gile might not be in his office. When 
he reached the door of 234 he pulled himself 
together, listened a moment and_ then 
knocked. A quiet voice said “Come in!” 

The office was exactly as he had seen it 
four nights before. At the desk, under the 
glow of the electric, sat the spare gray- 
haired man whom he knew as the author 
of his present predicament. Mr. Pangle 
stared at him a moment and then said, 
almost inaudibly “Mr. Gile?” 

The man he addressed looked up to say 
coldly “It is.” 

“T want to go back” said Pangle, heavily. 

“You can’t” was the calm response. 
“Mr. Dorset Pangle is dead. He will be 
buried to-morrow.” 

Mr. Pangle shivered and then, by a great 
effort of will, smiled. “I paid my money 
for your help. How much will it cost me to 
be made alive again?” 

Mr. Gile rose and came forward. He 
was in evening dress and as he approached 
Pangle he picked up a pair of gloves. “I’m 
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sorry you feel this way” he said quietly. 
“But a few do. You must understand that 
your step is irrevocable. You are dead!” 

“Tam not!” exclaimed Pangle. 

“You are” was the unrutiled response. 
“Permit me to recall to your mind exactly 
what has happened. You were overtaken 
last night by an attack of heart failure and 
you started up the steps of St. Mary the 
Virgin’s church, presumably because the 
doors were open and you thought you could 
obtain help there. You fell on the steps. 
Your body was found by a policeman and a 
surgeon pronounced you dead. Your body, 
much disfigured, was removed to the 
morgue where, after lying several hours, it 
was identified by two reputable citizens as 
being that of Dorset Pangle. You under- 
stand that in a city like this many men die 
and are never identified. I have figured it 
out scientifically and my calculations lie at 
the base of my formula. To proceed— 
Detective Flynn of the central office found 
that the suit you wore had just been bought 
at acertain store on Larkin street. On calling 
there he obtained an old suit of yours not 
yet delivered to your home address. The 
tailor shop was just three blocks from where 
your body was found. Your club ordered 
your body taken to an undertaking estab- 
lishment and this morning your wife was 
notified. Owing to the disfigurement of the 
countenance friends have persuaded her not 
to view the remains and to-morrow morning 
at ten o’clock you will be buried by the side 
of yourinfant son. Your will is to be offered 
for probate at noon and your wife will be 
appointed administratrix. You are dead, 
Mr. Pangle, and I’m doing you a kindness 
when I tell you it would take you a year to 
undo what has been legally done in the past 
twenty-four hours.” 

Mr. Pangle groaned. “But you can 
help me?” 

Mr. Gile fondled the gloves and shook 
his head. ‘I am ascientist”’ he said calmly. 
“My work is definite and complete. Human 
weakness such as yours cannot lead me 
aside from my great work. You sought 
death as a release from your troubles. You 
came to me. I cured you. The world is 
before you. Your mistakes are behind you. 
You are like the newborn babe, yet with all 
the experiences of a man’s life to aid you 
to make this new life more of a success than 
the old one. You should be very happy, 
Mr. Pangle, and here you come to me and 
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“Your body was found by a policeman, and a surgeon pronounced you dead” 


demand that I put you back in your state 
of misery and misfortune and wretchedness. 


My conscience forbids. You are dead!” 

This took some moments to digest. At 
the end of that period Mr. Pangle looked 
up. “I feel a certain amount of truth in 
what you say” he admitted. “And yet, 
I believe I have made a mistake.” 

“Death is never a mistake’? responded 
Mr. Gile succinctly. “And I will give you 
a little advice free. Thousands of men 
would give all they possess to be in your 


enviable plight. You owe no man, you have 
no obligations, your account with the world 
is settled. A new life opens before you. 
Why not gladly accept this great gift? You 
have imagination, sir. Use it. Picture to 
yourself what splendid opportunities lie 
before you! Ah, if I only had your chance! 
To go into this great world with all my 
wisdom, my experience, my knowledge, and 
yet be free! Mr. Pangle, you are a fortunate 
man and I congratulate you!” He shook 
his client’s hand warmly. 
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Mr. Pangle was impressed. His ad- 
viser’s words seemed almost inspired. *“‘I 


") 


see!’ he answered eagerly. “‘I was blind! 
This seemed to gratify Mr. Gile exceed 


ingly. He even laid down his gloves. ‘And 
now a word further” he said. ‘Your 


former life, sir, was one of formal and con- 
ventional activity. You were cramped, 
prisoned, confined in an existence that 
under all circumstances must have been 
distasteful to you. Now that «ou have a 
new life, use it wisely. Avoid the formal, 
the conventional, the ‘letter that killeth,’ 
Mr. Pangle. If I were to state my inmost 
conviction as to your source of future 
happiness, I should say ‘Mr. Pangle, what 
did you miss most in your last life? What 
was it that you longed for? That you 
dreamed of? What was it that would have 
made life bearable, if not happy? Find 
that, Mr. Pangle.’ 

“And now, if you will be so good, I'll 
excuse myself. I have an engagement that 


presses. I shall be present at your funeral 
to-morrow. Good-night!” 

“My funeral!” repeated Mr. Pangle 
blankly. 


Mr. Gile’s smile was dry. ‘‘The late Mr. 
Pangle was a valued client of mine’ he 
“T should be sorely lacking in respect 
Good- 


said. 
if I did not attend his obsequies. 
night!” 

As Mr. Pangle went down the stairs he 
had come so drearily up, he tried to whistle. 
“This is a lark” he said feebly to himself. 
“And this going to my funeral—Gile is a 
genius!” 

Later he went back to the hotel where he 
had stayed the night before and went to bed. 
He did not expect to sleep but did, and woke 
to a Monday morning without a single 
responsibility. He ate a hearty breakfast 
and it was with a certain gusto that he saw 
in the morning paper the announcement of 
his own funeral. It was set for ten o’clock 
and, as he had risen early and had nothing 
to do, he decided that he would walk out 
to it, though the morning was a threatening 
one. “I'll just see how this thing goes off” 
he said to himself. 

All the way to the cemetery he amused 
himself by imagining the melancholy cortége 
that was bearing his supposed body to its 
last resting-place. But when he entered 
the burying-ground and finally stood beside 
the raw pit wherein he was to be vicariously 
interred, his assumption of light spirits left 
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him and he sneaked back among the 
shrubbery. 
In due time the little party arrived. He 


saw Edith get out of the carriage and imme- 
diately wondered how she had managed to 
get such beautiful and complete mourning 
on such short notice. She was alone in her 
carriage. Wylde emerged from another and 
he was pleased to see that the pall-bearers 
were six of his really best friends—men who 
had willingly taken him as he was. The 
minister was of the best, too, he thought, 
the Reverend Father Gray being extremely 
popular. 

As the service progressed Mr. Pangle 
advanced step by step till he was almost 
among the mourners and just behind Mr. 
Gile, who stood with bowed, bare head, 
staring thoughtfully into the grave. Across 
from him he saw Edith—straight, well- 
poised and weeping softly. Near her Wylde 
was staring into his hat. The pall-bearers 
had apparently lost all interest in the affair 
and were only waiting for the end. 

“This is the gist of life’ thought Mr. 
Pangle bitterly. “Edith is doing exactly 
the proper thing and so is everybody else. 
I’m glad I’m dead.” His eyes left the 
party, now gathering closer about the grave 
as the service reached the final committal, 
and rested on a little mound almost hidden 
by the sods thrown from the newly-made 
excavation. Mr. Pangle’s eyes filled with 
tears. His son slept there. He recalled the 
day he had laid him in that dark bed, quite 
by himself with the minister while he con- 
stantly heard in his ears the sobs of Edith, 
unable to come. He stumbled back into 
the shrubbery. 

As he left the scene his thoughts persisted 
in clustering round that little grave he was 
leaving for the last time. Through his mind 
ran Gile’s last exhortation, to go find what 
he had most greatly missed during his 
former life. 

For twelve years he had missed his son. 

Mr. Pangle was not sentimental, but his 
vision seemed clearer than it had ever been 
and he confessed to himself that, had 
Edward Childe Pangle lived, Dorset Pangle 
would have been a success. ‘‘I’d have 
worked for him” he said to himself. “I 
would have felt that everything was worth 
while. He would have depended on me 
and I could never have deserted him. Edith 
doesn’t need me. My son would have 
needed me.” Later he told himself, ‘I’m 
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eing buried this morning because no one 
needed me.” 

Pausing to consider this, he found himself 
in an outlying portion of the cemetery. 
Behind him massed shrubbery girdled white 
stones and reddish monuments. Before 
him a very rough untidy and brushy slope 
extended to a fence that was not even 
painted. Here and there rude mounds, 
tipped with little white boards, marked the 
vraves, Mr. Pangle supposed, of the very 
poor. His first thought was of satisfaction 
that he himself did not lie in so unkempt 
a spot; his second was to wonder what a 
man with a pipe in his mouth was doing 
with a very long unpainted box which he 
was trying single-handed to extract from a 
coffin-like wagon. On the seat of the wagon 
sat a small boy with a round cheap straw 
hat on his head. He saw the man finally 
get the box to the ground and prop one end 
of it up with a long stick while he resumed 
work with a long-handled shovel. ‘He is 
going to bury somebody!” ejaculated Mr. 
Pangle. 

Curiosity led him down the slope to the 
wagon. The man was busy with his shovel 
but thrust it into the ground at Mr. Pangle’s 
approach and took off his hat to wipe his 
forehead with’ an exceeding dirty hand- 
kerchief. ‘“‘You haven’t a match about 
you?” he said in a hoarse voice. 

Mr. Pangle provided him with one, which 
the man scratched on the long box. He 
blew a cloud of smoke out of his thick red 
lips. “Dry work buryin’ people when you 
haven’t a smoke” he remarked affably. 

“Are you burying somebody?” said Mr. 
Pangle, now much shocked. 

“Doesn't it look like it?” the man said, 
spitting on his hands and resuming the 
shovel. ‘‘Do you think I’m diggin’ a hole 
to put my money in?” 

Mr. Pangle was at a loss what to say. 
He finally asked where the minister was. 
The man shook his head. ‘No preacher 
goes with a seven-fifty’’ he explained. 
“Now if this fellow was a tenner I’d have 
a clergyman here and all fine and straight.” 

“What is a seven-fifty and what is a 
tenner?” Mr. Pangle inquired. 

‘‘Seven-fifty is unindentified dead at the 
morgue. A tenner is natural poor’ was 
the answer which so far enlightened Mr. 
Pangle that he asked for further particulars. 
“When they get a body into the morgue 
that has no name, they give me seven-fifty 
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for planting it” said the grave-digger, 
sucking on his pipe. ‘‘When they dies in 
horspital or lodgin’s and is too poor to pay, 
the county gives me ten dollars to bury 
them. TJhat is the difference between a 
seven-fifty and a tenner.” 

“And you provide a minister with the 
tenner ?”’ 

“Exactly” was the reply. ‘And a car- 
riage for the widder.”’ 

“Then this—this person is unidentified ?”’ 
Mr. Pangle suggested. 

The undertaker paused, with a shrewd 
glance at the boy. ‘No, he is indentitied 
all right” he responded. “The kid there 
is his son. But he’s got no folks and nobody 
except the kid and so he passes as not 
indentified.”’ 

“This is very sad” Mr. Pangle murmured. 
“T suppose the child will be looked after by 
the authorities?” 

‘Now that’s a question I can’t answer 
was the reply given retlectively. ‘‘Kids of 
six and seven is hard to get rid of.” 

“But surely some provision is made for 
this child” Mr. Pangle protested. 

“That may and may not be’’ was the 
rather surly answer. ‘All I knows is that 
he wanted to come along this morning while 
I buried his pa. I don’t know anything 
about what anybody intends to do with him. 
I’ve got children of my own.” 

Mr. Pangle observed with great interest 
a child who evidently had nothing in the 
world to attach himself to. He saw a dirty 
face, smeared with tears, tousled hair and 
a grimy fist that opened and shut on the 
child’s knee while he watched the prepara- 
tions to bury his father. Something in the 
child’s miserable attitude touched Mr. 
Pangle’s heart and he said ‘Was your 
father the only family you had, boy?” 

“T ain’t never had no family, only a pa!” 
the lad cried out wretchedly. ‘And pa’s in 
the box there.” 

‘Now don’t cry” said the grave-digger, 
driving his shovel into fresh earth. ‘We'll 
soon have this job over with.” 

The child screwed up his face and watched 
the man slide the big raw box into the 
shallow hole. Then he climbed laboriously 
down from the wagon seat, trudged to the 
edge of the grave and opened his little fist 
over it. A small wilted dusty flower fell on 
the coffin. Having thus testified to his 
sense of loss and paid his last tribute the 
boy turned round, trudged back to the grim 
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wagon and leaned his face against its black 
side in a torrent of tears. 

Mr. Pangle stared at the crumpled flower 
lying on the greasy clods, then at the matter- 
of-fact undertaker. A sudden sense of 
responsibility overwhelmed him. At the 
very beginning of a new life a burden was 
held out to him. He flinched. But the 
memory of his own little son welled up in 
his heart. ‘‘Perhaps” he said to himself, 
“this boy could be what my own son would 
have been. I’ve been a failure because no 
one needed me. This child needs someone. 
Maybe this is my opportunity—and his.” 
He went over and put his hand on the little 
chap’s shoulder. “Son” he said gently. 
“Will you come with me?” 

The child scanned Mr. Pangle’s tlushed 
face a moment and then trustfully put his 
grimy paw in Mr. Pangle’s hand; that 
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gentleman addressed the grave-digger. ‘I 
believe I can find a place for the lad” he 
said. “I'll take him with me.” 

The man stared and then growled “I 
guess it’s all right. What’s the name?” 

Mr. Pangle reached for a card and re- 
membered himself. ‘‘Dorset’’ he responded. 

“Well, Mr. Dorset, you look all right and 
the kid’s no charge of mine. If you want 
to take him, why, it’s nothing to me and I 
reckon it'll be all right with the kid.” 

“T will take him” said Mr. Dorset firmly. 

As he retraced his steps to the entrance 
of the cemetery, closely clasping the urchin’s 
small fist, Dorset saw the sexton, alone by a 
newly-made grave, putting up a small 
white board which marked the end of the 
last chapter of the life of Dorset Pangle and 
the beginning of the life of Mr. Dorset and 
his son. 


The Hidden Spirit 


By FRANK E. HILt 


Often, within the silence of the morn, 


Or in the twilight’s gathering mystery, 


I seem to sense strange shapes I may not see, 


As through the gladdening fields of golden corn 


The light winds run at dawn, or, faint and worn, 


Lost in the evening vapors, breathe to me 


Vague whispers of a daring imagery, 


Hints of a thing unguessed at and unborn. 


And then it seems that the unbroken sky, 


Gray in its hovering wonder o’er my head, 


And the dim, breathing soil beneath my feet, 


Hold, as a house, some moving entity, 


A soul, whose radiating strength is spread 





Through all earth’s substance, living and complete. 
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‘OW HAVE done all this with my own hands,” 
began Leslie, displaying with pride the 
series of closely filled typewritten pages 
as she slightly bent the flexible covers 
and ran a thumb across the edge of the 

leaves. “I have quite enjoyed doing it. In 
some ways, Mr. Wilmington, I should like 
you to take the book home and read it 
through. But that would be a breach of 
confidence on my part. However, you are 
going to be good, I see, while I read a few 
passages.” 

She bestowed a persuasive smile which 
the victim of her importunity acknowledged 
with a nod of resignation. Then she 
opened the volume at its first page. 

‘“‘Here are several stray sentences I have 
assembled,” Leslie went on. “I consider 
some of them worthy to be classed as apho- 
risms. Listen: ‘Every good man’s home- 
place is for him God’s own country; it is 
not beauty of scenery or rich productiv- 
ity that makes it this, but the lovingkindness 
and sweet friendships that surround him.’ 
Isn’t that a fine sentiment?” asked Leslie. 

Wilmington made no reply; he was 
chewing the cud of reflection, pondering less 
the words that fell on his ears than the most 
effective way of crushing this prig of 
philosopher. 
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g hobo of respectable family, while tramping the Colorado desert 
hip of the latter and continues his journey to California alone, having been 
witnessing an impressive object-lesson of man’s humanity to man—the kind 

ining expert to some fellow-travelers, and he 
to overcome his desire for drink and idleness. Weake iad by hunger, he steals a purse, the first 
ikening of his soul, a keen psycholc gical analysis by the author, takes place within the 
ion chimes in the tower of an inn. 
rd work at we ey chopping; his second effort is one of moral courage——he returns to the scene of the 
t voluntar restores the money to its owner, 


revolts at his pal’s plans for robbery. Then begins a 


His first physical effort toward right living is spent in 


and is promptly turned over by the latter to the sheriff 


on a year’s probation. He becomes a valued employe in an iron works 
ning at the year’s end, “captain of his soul,”’ to his mother in St. Louis. Here he 


is the means of refor “Jimmy” Sheldon, a dissolute young man, of prominent social and financial connection 
in co “rece The scene ¢ unges to the latter place with the introduction of an interesting feminine element, 
young Sheldon’s sister Leslie, and his former sweetheart Norah Carew, who are trying to effect a recone — mn 


ngton, a suitor of Leslie and business associate of the elder Sheldon, opposes 
in the Sheldon iron works. 
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Leslie resumed her reading: 

‘*Think the right, do the right, and think 
and do it now.’ Again: ‘The past is dead; 
its value lies in the experience gained; the 
present is the all-important moment; the 
future is unknown. But if the past only 
helps us to make the best use of the golden 
opportunities of the present, then assuredly 
will the future take care of itself. We need 
not worry about it. All is well.’ What do 
you think of that?” she added, glancing up 
at the listener’s face. 

Wilmington was now ready with his re- 
joinder. 

“Oh, it is just the smooth dope which a 
dozen so-called New Thought magazines 
are handing out to us today. They have 
the nerve to call it new, when it is all as old 
as the hills.”’ 

“Well, old or new,” replied Leslie, ‘“‘one 
cannot but think the better of a man whose 
mind is occupied by thoughts like these.” 

She turned over a page or two. ‘Here is 

a striking little story that Mr. Brodie told to 
iia aie to me although no doubt you 
will call it a chestnut. May I read it?” 

“Sure. My time is yours.” 

“Tn the early days of the westward migra- 
tion an old man of Iowa had his home by a 
road much traveled by family wagons 
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moving for the new lands of promise on the 
far Pacitic Coast. It was his custom to invite 
the travelers to rest awhile and water their 
horses from his well. His invariable ques- 
tion was: ‘Well, now that you’re going 
west, how do you look forward to the 
change?? One man made reply: ‘I’m 
thankful to be quit of my neighbors, with 
all their pesky, interfering and cantanker- 
ous ways.’ ‘I’m afraid you will find your 
neighbors just the same in California,’ 
sadly commented the old man. An hour 
or two later a second prairie-schooner came 
along, the owner walking by his team, wife 
and children piled on the driver’s seat and 
under the tent canvas. ‘So you’ve pulled 
up stakes, friend,’ said the roadside dweller. 
‘How are you going to like the new home?’ 
‘Oh, fine, ’ve no doubt,’ was the answer. 
‘There’s only one thing makes me sad. 
Gad, but it’s hard to part from all my dear 
kind neighbors.’ ‘You'll find your neigh- 
bors in California just the same,’ said the 
ancient sage, cheerily, as he gripped the 
wayfarer’s hand.”’ 

Leslie looked up from the volume. 

“Do you know, Mr. Wilmington, I can 
think over a story like that for days? What 
a lesson it teaches—that it is we ourselves 
who make our neighbors agreeable or dis- 
agreeable ones as the case may be.” 

“Oh, with the inevitable moral tagged on, 
it reads like an antiquated Aesop’s fable 
masquerading in modern costume. Make 
the speakers a pelican, a fox, and a crane, 
and we’ve all heard it long ago.” 

“No doubt the story comes from the long 
ago,” assented the girl with unruffled calm. 
“It is as old, perhaps, as human nature it- 
self.’ 

She mused a moment, her eyes cast down 
upon the typewritten page. Then a bright, 
almost mischievous look stole into her face, 
as she side-glanced at him and said: 

“Perhaps as a banker this apothegm may 
specially interest you. I suppose it will 
sound like treason to one of your profession. 
Hear this: ‘A dollar well spent may be 
better far than a dollar saved.’ ” 

“What rot! The piling up of dollars is 
the piling up of strength.” Wilmington 
felt on familiar ground at last, and the eager- 
ness of his face attested the sincerity of his 
conviction. 

“T used to think so too,”” commented Les- 
lie, meditatively. “‘But I begin to believe 
that Mr Brodie is right ” 
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The very gentleness of her reply was a re 
buke to the unnecessary vigor of his contra 
diction. His tone changed. 

“Well, luckily the saving or the spending 
of a dollar doesn’t matter much in your case, 
Leslie—will never be allowed to matter one 
way or the other.”’ 

He had leaned forward in his chair; for 
the moment he was once more the ardent 
suitor. But Leslie, placidly intent upon her 
manuscript, was apparently paying no at 
tention. She had not understood, or pre- 
ferred not to understand. 

“Let me read just one thing more,’’ she 
said. ‘Ishould like you to get Mr. Brodie’s 
views about the dignity of labor.’’ She was 
turning over the leaves of the volume. 
‘Here’s the place. Take the book, if you 
like, and read the passage to yourself. You 
will perhaps grasp the full meaning better. 
You won’t need to turn over; it is all upon 
one page. 

Wilmington languidly submitted to being 
spoon-fed with this final dose of superlative 
wisdom. He affected interest in the open- 
ing sentences, but as he read on his face 
showed quickened curiosity, then overmas- 
tering impatience. 

“Well, if that isn’t the limit!’ he at last 
exclaimed, holding up the book with a finger 
on one place. “Listen to this piffle: ‘Let 
your very office-boy understand that your 
business cannot be a success without his 
loyal and efficient help. His feeling of 
personal pride will make for loyalty and 
efficient service.’ The man who wrote that 
writes himself down an ass.” 

‘“Wherefore?”’ 

‘He simply doesn’t know the first A, B, 
C of commercial life. He wants everybody 
to be like himself—the typical self-conceited 
and pushful Smart Alick who is always 
wanting to run the other fellow’s business 
for him. Now if I had an office-boy inter- 
fering with my affairs I would promptly 
kick the little beggar through the transom. 
He is there to do as he is told, and if he 
doesn’t like it there are a dozen others keen 
for his job. I don’t require a junior partner 
to stick on the postage-stamps, thank you.” 

“T hardly think you fully grasp Mr. 
Brodie’s_ philosophy,” demurred Leslie. 
“Might it not be fine if employees in a bank 
or factory, or men engaged in any great un- 
dertaking, counted themselves all as junior 
partners? What an impetus to united effort! 
What a bond of brotherly union!” 
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It was a happy morning for all of them’ 























“Union!’”’ he cried. ‘Brotherly union! 
You don’t mean to tell me, Leslie, that you 
are taking all this stuff seriously? The 
dignity of labor forsooth! We know ex- 
actly what that means—to do the least work 
for the most money. Pshaw!’’ And, clos- 
ing the volume, he tossed it lightly on to her 
lap. 

She smoothed its covers quite lovingly. 
Her eyes were sparkling. 

“By the same argument then, the dignity 
of capital lies precisely in paying the least 
money for the most work.” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“All right, put it that way if you like. 
Capital and labor are two mutually antago- 
nistic forces. It is a law of political econ- 
omy. They have to fight against each other 
for every inch of disputed ground.”’ 

“That was another of my old_ beliefs. 
But now Iam coming tosee things somewhat 
differently, ever since Jimmy began to send 
me these views of a working man—a plain 
working man he calls himself.” 

She was hugging the book to her breast 
now, and a spasm of fierce jealous anger 
contorted Wilmington’s face. 

“A mighty slick schemer to have got your 
ear through Jimmy, who appears to have 
substituted charlatanism for champagne.” 

A flush stole into Leslie’s cheeks. He 
saw he had again offended her. 

“T don’t mean to be hard on Jimmy,” he 
corrected himself. ‘It’s the other fellow 
I’m getting at.” 

There was a moment of constrained pause. 
Then Leslie resumed, with fine self-control 
that suffered not even a quiver of the voice 
to betray her displeasure: “I want Jimmy 
home as soon as possible, Mr. Wilmington, 
and, as I remarked before, I think it would 
be a good thing if he brought with him— 
that other fellow.” 

She faintly smiled as she gave him 
back his own words. He looked as if he 
did not know whether to resent or be 
amused by her audacity. 

“T know it cannot be done at once,” she 
went on thoughtfully. “It will take a good 
few months yet before Jimmy can save his 
cherished amount of $100. Nor do I want 
to interrupt this very commendable effort at 
self-discipline. But it may also take papa 
several months before he can be brought 
round to give Jimmy full forgiveness. That 
is where you can help me, Mr. Wilmington. 
I know your influence with my father.” 
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Under the spell of her gentle look and 
conciliatory words his brusk asperity had 
completely disappeared. His answer came 
in quite an ingratiating tone: 

“Of course you wish Jimmy back, and 
safe in his own home, Leslie dear. I realize 
all that. But as you yourself say, it will be 
best for him to go on working awhile as he 
is doing now. He will have a better claim 
on his father’s leniency when he has proved 
himself capable both of earning money and 
of saving it. I promise you this—I’ll bring 
Mr. Sheldon round to that way of thinking.” 

“Oh, Pll be so grateful,”’ she cried with 
warm impulsiveness. ‘‘And it is just my 
anxiety to have the good results made per- 
manent that I would have Mr. Brodie 
here.” 

“T understand. Well, I'll see what I can 
do to find a mechanic’s place for the man.” 

She noticed with some little surprise the 
patronizing manner in which he disposed of 
a matter that was properly her father’s ex 
clusive business. But she was too over 
joyed to quibble about trifles. She had won 
the banker’s powerful aid, and for all their 
sakes—Jimmy’s, Norah’s, and her own, 
even her father’s—this was the great end 
achieved. 

“That is kind of you. He will be so help- 
ful to my brother.”’ 

“Yes,” said Wilmington, retlectively and 
with a grim smile that was the specter of his 
thoughts. ‘Jimmy will probably need 
him.” 

“Indeed we may all need him,” replied 
Leslie, she too almost unconsciously giving 
voice to her inward musings. 

But Wilmington was preoccupied with 
his own meditations. He had risen to his 
feet, and was toying with the bouquet of car- 
nations resting upon the table. Several 
new ideas had been suggested to his mind. 

Under the influence of this fellow Brodie 
young Sheldon, always weak, susceptible, 
and erratic, bade fair, even if the caprice of 
sobriety continued, to become something of 
the same kind as his mentor—a faddist, a 
socialist, perhaps even a_trades-unionist. 
And the son, loaded up with such doctrines, 
would soon be more sharply at variance with 
hisfather than in the old rackety days—would 
be all the more impossible as a serious factor 
in the future conduct of the business. Great 
guns! the bringing of Brodie to San Francisco 
might even help Wilmington himself to the 
accomplishment of his plans. A dangerous 





trouble-breeder might be the man 
wanted at the proper time. 

Chis train of thought had passed through 
the banker’s brain like a flash. He turned 
to Leslie, a pleasant smile now lighting his 
finely chiseled and really handsome face. 

“There, my dear, I am going to do every- 
thing you wish. We'll bring Jimmy home, 
and get his friend Brodie here as well.” 

She dropped the book upon the cushion 
of the chair from which she had risen, and 
extended both her hands. 

“T am so delighted to hear you speak like 
this.”’ 

He had taken her hands; he would have 
drawn her to him if he dared. But a 
subtle thrill from her nerves told him that he 
might not thus far venture. 

“Now what about ourselves?” he 
tented himself with asking. 

Leslie’s bright face clouded a little, but 
she continued untlinchingly to meet his gaze. 
The man before her had grown naturally to 
be a part of her life. He had always been 
attentive, had helped her as a little girl 
with her lessons, taught her to ride and in 
other ways contributed to her childish 
pleasures. Of late she had begun tacitly to 
realize that it was her father’s desire that she 
should marry Wilmington; he himself had 
some months before pleaded for her hand. 
But while she had thus been brought, al- 
most as a matter of course, to accept his at- 
tentions, the question as to whether she 
really loved him had not seriously entered 
her mind. In fact passion of any kind had 
never yet swept over her placid temperament. 
Since leaving college she had been the mis- 
tress of her father’s house, and devotion to 
him and her absent brother had continued 
to be the dominating motive of her lite. So 
she could still look her childhood friend, 
even though now an acknowledged suitor, 
frankly in the face, without a blush of self- 
consciousness. 

Her answer came unhesitatingly: 

‘That question, as I said before, must 
wait, Mr. Wilmington. My duty just now 
lies with my father. Until he is relieved of 
some of his anxieties, and is stronger in 


very 


con- 


health, my home must be his home.” 

He let go her hands. 

“IT am so sorry to disappoint you,” 
added, with sincere sympathy in her look 
and in her tone. 

The old defiant glare came into his eyes— 
he was defiant not of her, but of the tantaliz- 


she 
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ing delays that seemed to be frustrating his 
fondest hopes. 

“T can wait,” he said, with quiet determi- 
nation that showed his enduring contidence 
of ultimate success. 

But when he had passed through the 
gateway of the house, and had seated him- 
self in his automobile, the rancor of having 
suffered obstruction to his plans was bitter 
in his heart. Leslie was forgotten. She 
was the end; he was thinking now only of 
the means whereby he meant to make 
doubly sure of gaining her. 

“That little reprobate of a brother is be- 
ing taught the so-called dignity of labor— 
that the man at the pug-mill controls the 
job. But when he gets here he won’t be 
long in finding out that it is the man with 
the mortgage who has got the cinch on 
everybody and everything. It will be my 
first business now to put through that bond 
issue. 

A stray dog gave a yelp of terror as it 
jumped almost from under the speeding 
wheels. Wilmington laughed aloud. The 
incident was in exact keeping with his mood. 


CHAPTER X 
MISSION BELLS 


HRISTMAS eve had come round, a 

night in St. Louis of blustering wind 
and driving snow that made it very com- 
forting to be indoors, with a good old-fash 
ioned fire ablaze to cheer the eye and warm 
the heart even though furnace heat had 
robbed it of prime utility. 

“T’ve been aye accustomed to an open 
fireplace, Jimmy,” explained Mrs. Brodie, 
as with a little brush she flicked the ashes 
from the bars of the grate and tidied up the 
hearth. 

They had just ‘come ben,” as she called 
it, from the dining-room to the parlor. 

“So that grand bronze plate,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘with the flower-vase hammered on 
it has gone to the closet for tonight. To 
take in Christmas and no be sitting round 
a fire would be little short of sacrilege. 
Draw up your chair, laddie, and Donald, 
you shut off the heat at the register. My, 
but this is nearly as good coal as we used to 
get in Ayrshire.” 

“No, no,” protested 
roguish look in his eye. 
too great a concession, mother dear. 


Donald, with a 
“That’s altogether 
Amer- 










































ica can’t hold a candle to Scotland. Isn’t 
that so, Jimmy? You've been there.” 

Young Sheldon grinned in discreet. si- 
lence. He enjoyed these playful family 
scraps, old Caledonia pitted against young 
Columbia, and was not going to spoil sport 
by any ill-considered remark of his. 

Mrs. Brodie bridled up with great dig- 
nity; the irony had touched her Celtic 
pride. 

“Oh, it’s small credit to you, Donald, to 
be poking fun at me like that. You’ve 
every reason to be proud o’ the land o’ your 
fathers.” 

“Certainly, when it gave me such a dear 
old mother,” he laughed, putting an arm 
around her waist. “But I’ve got to keep 
a corner in my heart for the land of my 
birth, now haven’t 1?” 

“Go along with you,” she replied, with a 
toss of her head as she shook herself free. 
But she continued in mollified tone, and 
with the dry humor of her race: ‘‘You’re 
no like an Irishman I once knew. He had 
first seen the light in Wilkesbarre, Pennsyl- 
vania, but was aye going around complain- 
ing of his misfortune in not having been 
born in his native land.” 

“T hope they shipped him home to Tip- 
perary,”’ chuckled Jimmy. 

‘No fear! He just made the best of his 
bad luck, and got into the pork-packing 
business in Kansas City. So, while in the 
case of his grandfather the pig was the gin- 
tleman that paid the rent’”—this with a 
touch of the Irish .brogue—‘‘with him it is 
the gintleman that provides automobiles, 
yachts, and fat cigars.” 

“Which shows that Missouri can go one 
better than ould Ireland,” cried Donald 
gleefully. ‘It was sentiment versus sau- 
sages, and sausages won out. Ill back the 
sausages every time.” 

“Oh, I notice that you show your appre- 
ciation when they come on the table,” re- 
torted Mrs. Brodie. ‘But you ken fine that 
you’re just havering. You don’t mean what 
you say.”” She was speaking in all earnest- 
ness now. ‘You are sentiment clean 
through, Donald, from the tips of your fin- 
gers to the very marrow of your bones.” 

“Then I’m glad, mother mine,” replied 
Donald, “for it’s a true saying that senti- 
ment rules the world. Come on, we'll give 


Jimmy a good old sentimental Scottish song, 
one of many and many that have traveled 
to the furthest corners of the earth, and can 
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Bonnie 
Here’s your music; sit 


bring tears to the eyes every time. 
Charley, mother. 
you down.” 

Although none might know it but him- 
Donald Brodie’s heart was full that 
first Christmas eve at home since the days 
of wandering. His repressed feelings were 
thrown into the song, and the emotional 
effect upon his listeners certainly revealed 
the power of sentiment he had just been ex- 
tolling. 

The closing stanza rang forth in rich soft 
notes: 


self, 


“Sweet the laverock’s note and long, 
Lilting wildly up the glen; 

But aye to me he sings ae song— 
Will ye no come back again? 
Back again! back again! 

Will ye no come back again? 

Better lo’ed ye canna be 
Will ye no come back again?” 


When Donald ceased his mother leaned 
forward and raised a hand to her forehead. 
Jimmy was sitting bolt upright in his chair, 
his face pale, his lips trembling. 

The singer was taken somewhat aback at 
the latter’s display of feeling. 

“Hullo, sonnie,” he said, kindly but 
gravely too. “I didn’t imagine that old 
Jacobite song was going to upset you.” 

“Tt’s a song Norah used to sing,’’ faltered 
Jimmy, gulping down the lump in his throat. 

“Norah? Oh, yes, your sister’s chum. 
Well, now, mother, sit round. I’m going to 
tell Jimmy that story I have already told you 
about the mission bells. Here, take this 
rocker, and let me fix the cushion for you.” 

Mrs. Brodie had been moved by the song, 
but not to tears. She gave her son a fond 
look as he settled her comfortably. 

“Spare yersel’, laddie,”’ she whispered. 

Donald gave her a reassuring glance as he 
took a chair close by her side. 

“You know, Jimmy,” he began, “I have 
not always been the stay-at-home fellow you 
know me to be. I spent a whole year in 
southern California, and before that I 
roamed about through Colorado and Ari- 
zona. Well, I’m not going to say too much 
about this episode in my life; the past is a 
man’s own.” 

‘Avery sensible remark,’’ interjected 
Mrs. Brodie. 

“Now here is a strange thing that hap- 
pened. I must first tell you, though, that 
when I was a little kiddie, my mother used 
to sing-me to sleep with that song about 
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Bonnie Charley. It was my favorite song; 
I would take no other; and night after night 
I would listen io it without ever tiring of 
words or music. Well, one night I was out- 
side the town of Riverside. Know it?” 

“Sure,” he nodded. 

“It was a dark silent night, and I was 
resting amidst a little clump of eucalyptus 
trees, when all of a sudden, faintly borne 
upon the breeze, came the sound of bells, the 
softest, sweetest bells [had ever heard. They 
were playing a tune, and that tune was the 
refrain of this song my mother used to sing— 
‘Will ye no come back again?’ Jimmy, I 
thought at first that my mother was dead, 
and that it was her voice from heaven ap- 
pealing to me.” 

Donald had now his mother’s hand in his. 

“Puir laddie,” she sighed. 

“But soon the music died away, and I was 
alone again in the hushed darkness. Well, 
it was only some days afterward that 
I came to know they were real bells— 
the bells of the Mission Inn at Riverside. 
But to cut a long story short, it was their 
call to me that night across the orange 
groves that brought me back to duty, to 
home, and to my mother.” 

He raised her hand and kissed it. 

“No wonder, Donald,” said Jimmy, 
“your heart thrills with emotion when you 
sing that song.” 

“That’s just it, Jimmy. I can never 
think of the song on the bells but I remem- 
ber what it did for me.” 

“And for me,” echoed his mother. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that it was 
just one soul calling through the night to 
another soul, using the medium of the old 
mission bells.”’ 

“Tt was that—it was surely that,” con- 
curred Mrs. Brodie fervently. ‘I had kept 
praying for you every waking hour while 
you were gone. And many a night I knelt 
by your empty bed and thought o’ your auld 
favorite song.” 

The tears had started to her eyes; but 
Donald soothed her by a pressure of the 
hand. 

“And no incident in my whole life,’”’ he 
went on, “has so profoundly moved me or 
so greatly influenced me. The bells made 
me think of my dear good old mother at a 
time when I badly needed to think of her.”’ 

He sat for a minute, silently gazing into 
the fire. Then, looking up, he resumed: 
“And cannot we all go through life, 
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Jimmy, ringing mission bells? A_ gently 
spoken word at the proper moment, the 
kindly touch of a hand, may bring penitence 
to a wayward heart or hope to a broken 
heart, may mend a shattered career, may 
save a soul from perdition. That’s what I 
mean when I say, let us all ring out the mis- 
sion bells.” 

Donald himself was affected by his own 
words; his eyes were filmed with tears. 

Sheldon leaned forward toward him, and 
spoke in broken tones: 

“Then that is why you saved me, Donald? 
That’s why you picked me out of the gutter? 
You rang the mission bells for me.” 

‘“‘And you have rung them often since for 
me, Jimmy. You don’t know how I have 
come to value your companionship. Your 
brave and cheerful smile ever since has been 
an inspiration. You have helped me, you 
are helping me every day of my life. I have 
always longed for just such a comrade as 
yourself.” 

Their hands met, and exchanged a heart- 
felt grip. 

“Oh, but I can’t let you think of me like 
that,” said Jimmy. ‘It is I who owe every- 
thing to you, Donaid.”’ 

“No, no, Jimmy. The song of the bells 
is mutual helpfulness.”’ 

“He’s quite right,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bro- 
die. “It was just a real chum Donald 
needed. Since he brought you to our 
home, Jimmy, he’s been a finer man than 
ever.” 

“Now, now, mother,” he protested. 

“You just be quiet, Donald. I'll have 
my say; it’s my turn now. But dinna fear 
I’m going to sound your praises, after the 
way you’ve been teasing me tonight. Listen, 
though, I’ve got a surprise for both of you. 
There are two big Christmas boxes in the 
cellar doonstairs.”’ 

“How’s that?” asked Donald. 

“Oh, I’ve had a letter too, and I am fol- 
lowing my instructions. The cases ar- 
rived a day or two ago. But you weren’t to 
have them till Christmas eve, so I kept 
them well hidden in the basement.” 

“Think of that, Jimmy! Come along, 
old fellow, and we'll have these mysterious 
packages up here.” 

“Not quite so fast, young man. You may 
want the cellar key, I’m thinking, and I’ve 
a good mind to keep you waiting till the 
clock strikes twelve.” 

“No you don’t. Hand it over, mother.” 

















After a make-believe struggle the key was 
produced from the deep-down pocket of an 
under skirt, and Donald, with Jimmy at 
his heels, made for the stairhead that led to 
the lower regions. 

They were goodly sized and substantially 
made boxes, and when Donald had surveyed 
the quality of their fastenings he discarded the 
hammer and chisel he had brought up from 
the basement in one of his pockets, and re- 
turned for a more formidable weapon of at- 
tack. Operating a big nail-puller with 
skilful hands, he soon had both lids disen- 
gaged. But the first one was not raised 
until the other was ready as well. 

‘Now for the solution of this mystery of 
mysteries,’ exclaimed Donald, as he whip- 
ped off both covers simultaneously and 
stacked them against the wall. 

But there were wrappings of thick pack- 
ing paper to be removed before the contents 
were disclosed. This was Mrs. Brodie’s 
task; she would brook no interference. At 
last she came to the last layer on which 
rested a big Christmas card decorated with 
poppies of deep orange hue. 

“My word, isn’t that pretty!’ she ex- 
claimed, holding the card before her admir- 
ingly. She manifested no desire to hurry 
over her inspection. 

“What’s pretty?” inquired Donald curi- 
ously from across the table. 

“Now, I wonder what you would call 
these flowers,’ she proceeded with leisurely 
contemplativeness. ‘‘Just wait till I wipe 
my glasses.” 

She calmly deposited the card face down 
upon the table, but Donald, with a dexterous 
sweep, got it into his own possession. 

“Oh!” he murmured, as having read the 
inscription, he gave the card to Jimmy. 

“Californian poppies,” cried the latter at 
his first glimpse of the painted flowers. Then 
his glance fell on the words: 

“For Jimmy—with love from Leslie and 
Norah.” 

His face flushed with delight. He had 
been wondering all the evening, with a dull 
sense of disappointment, why there had been 


no Christmas greeting from his sister. Now 
he understood. 
“From Norah, too!” he exclaimed. 


“What is it, Mrs. Brodie?” he asked eagerly. 

“Well, ’m beginning to think that it’s a 
Carnegie free library,” she responded, as 
she raised the last sheet of protecting paper. 


,9” 


“Come here and look for yoursel’. 
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Jimmy went round the table, and gazed 
down on a closely packed double row of 
books, of various sizes and shapes, their 
bindings severely plain, but the whole dis- 
play quite imposing. At random he drew 
forth one medium-sized volume. 

Donald was by his side, and read aloud 
the title on the back. 

‘**Manual of the Steam Engine’ 
it; that’s a standard work.” 

Then he bent over the box, and ran his 
eye along the double row, reading out title 
after title and here and there the name of 
some specially distinguished author. At 
last he raised his eyes. 

“Why, Jimmy,” was his enthusiastic ex- 
clamation, “‘you have treatises here on every 
subject that interests the mechanical engi- 
neer—steam boilers, the combustion of gas 
and oil, the strength of materials, the me- 
chanics of machinery, power and power 
transmission. The latest word on every- 
thing! You have just about the finest 
technical library a fellow could wish for, and 
I tell you skilled advice must have been 
taken in making such a selection.” 

“Well, well,”’ murmured Jimmy, his heart 
too full to say much, “‘it was good of them to 
take so much trouble.”’ 

“You see they’re determined to make you 
a great engineer, laddie,’”’ remarked Mrs. 
Brodie, with a smile of real motherly affec- 
tion. ‘Now we'll take a peep into the other 
box. Socks and underwear, no doubt.” 

“Not on your life,” asseverated Donald. 
“Tt’s as heavy as pig iron.” And he rubbed 
an imaginary dislocation of his right shoul- 
der. 

“Another Christmas card, I do declare,” 
remarked his mother, after she had dis- 
carded a few layers of wrapping-paper. 
“Oh, but that’s just lovely!” Then she 
read something, and hurriedly passed the 
card to Jimmy. 

His eyes fell on the rich red of a poin- 
settia. 

“Ah, the dear old poinsettia!’’ he cried. 
“That’s another Californian flower. Bully! 
oh, this is bully!) The card’s for you, Don- 
ald.” And he handed it over. 

Donald read in silent surprise: 

“For Mr. Donald Brodie. With kindest re- 
gards from Leslie Sheldon and Norah 
Carew.” 

“This must be some practical joke of 
yours, Jimmy,” he said, as the card dropped 
from his fingers to the table. 
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“No, sirree,’”’ the other protested, darting 
to the case and ripping off the last paper. 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica—latest edi- 
tion! Hurrah for California!” 

Donald gazed down on the nested volumes 
in their elegant morocco bindings. 

“Oh, they are far too kind,” he said 
gratefully. 

“But I’ve often heard you say a good en- 
cyclopedia was just what you wanted,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brodie with self-satisfied com- 
placency as she bestowed a knowing wink 
on Jimmy. 

‘How can I ever thank them?” continued 
Donald. 

“Their pleasure is even greater than 
yours, old man, I’m certain. And there 
won't be a better used set of these books in 
all America.” 

Mrs. Brodie’s eyes had been busily peer- 
ing, and she caught sight of some package 
showing beneath the space that had been 
occupied by the book withdrawn from the 
first packing case. 

“What’s doon there, I’m wondering?” 

In brief time Jimmy had all the overlay- 
ing volumes out on the table. 

“By gosh,” he cried. *‘A bunch of rec- 
ords for the newsboys’ club!’ And he held 
aloft triumphantly another Christmas card, 
reproducing in sepia one of the old Cali- 
fornia missions. 

“Tsn’t that great?”’ exclaimed Donald. 

But young Sheldon had found yet another 
package—this time a cardboard box. 

It was inscribed: “To be opened by 
Jimmy.” 

With eager fingers he undid the narrow 
ribbon securing the lid. Amidst cotton wool 
reposed a piece of jewelry, with a card be- 
neath it. 

“A pin for you, my dear Mrs. Brodie,”’ he 
cried, as he gave her a kiss on the forehead, 
and then placed the trinket in her hand. 

“My certy! a gold brooch! And set with 
a real cairngorm! Now, how in the name 
of wonder did the young ladies ever come to 
ken that I was a Scotswoman?” 

“T guess Jimmy is responsible for that, 
mother,’’ said Donald, as he too kissed her. 
‘Let me fasten it in your lace.’”’ Then he 
stepped back with his head on one side, as 
he surveyed the effect of the decoration. 
“Yes, it’s just fine. You look so grand a 
lady that I hardly recognize you.” 

“Go along with your nonsense!” 

“And here is something else, Mrs. 
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Brodie,’ announced Jimmy, unfolding some 
tissue-paper. ‘A silver belt-buckle for 
Frieda.” 

Frieda was the name of Mrs. Brodie’s 
Swedish maid. 

“Now who would have expected that?” 
murmured Mrs. Brodie, deeply touched by 
this final act of thoughtfulness. ‘‘Won’t 
Frieda be pleased! She’s at her church the 
now, but she'll get it in the morning. I’m 
sure she was going to ask for another raise 
in wages, but perhaps after this she'll let me 
off till Easter.” 

There was laughter from the two young 
men, in which Mrs. Brodie joined without 
exactly understanding the cause of the hi- 
larity. 

“By the way,” she said, after a moment, 
“when you go upstairs tonight look under 
your beds. You'll find fine mahogany 
bookshelves for these libraries. They came 
wrapped in burlap, but I got them all ready 
for you, so that you can commence your new 
studies this very night.” 

“No, mother, you don’t mean it. Listen!” 

Donald’s eyes were fixed upon the clock 
on the mantelshelf. For a moment there 
was the tense silence of expectancy. 

Then there came through the wintry night 
the first deep boom of a church bell. 

It was Christmas morning. 


CHAPTER XI 
IN SECRET CONCLAVE 


T WAS after midnight, and the Bohemian 
cafés of San Francisco were still ablaze 

with light and gay with music—the orches- 
tral strains of some languorous valse or the 
song of a bayadere in costume moving 
among the little groups of revelers. But the 
decorous and domesticated ones among the 
populace had sought their rest. 

In a certain fashionable apartment house 
within a stone’s throw of Union Square most 
lights were extinguished. But the occupant 
of one sumptuously furnished bachelor’s 
flat was awake, and actually giving greeting 
to a belated visitor. 

‘Help yourself, Mr. Fitzgerald. The boy 
will take your hat and bring some cold selt- 
zer.”” 

The speaker was Arthur Wilmington, his 
visitor a big broad-shouldered man with 
strong rugged face, the boy a _ middle- 
aged Chinese servant of the old style, who 
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wore a dangling pigtail and embroidered 
slippers, loose flowing garments of blue silk, 
and a simpering smile that was both the badge 
of pleased obedience and the mask of the real 
thoughts at the back of his oriental cranium. 

Fitzgerald tipped the decanter with a 
sparing hand; it was but a mere thimbleful 
of whisky the Chinaman drowned with the 
sparkling contents of the siphon. When 
the liquor stand was placed before the host, 
the latter helped himself only a little more 
liberally than his guest had done. Next the 
noiselessly moving and eternally smiling 
servitor brought a tray laden with several 
boxes of cigars, and, when both men had 
made their selection, placed a taboret with 
ash-receiver and match-holder by the side of 
each chair. Then he flitted from the room 
like a gaily plumaged moth, the door closing 
behind him softly as if it had been a well- 
padded cushion. 

“Light up and make yourself comfort- 
able,” continued Wilmington, setting the ex- 
ample by striking a match and leaning back 
in his seat. ‘I sent for you, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
because I think the time has come when you 
and I should have a plain straightforward 
talk. And I chose a late enough hour for 
you to be free from all other possible en- 
ragements.”’ 

“Well, you know, Mr. Wilmington, that I 
am always pleased to meet and talk over 
things with any representative of capital. 
It is not on our side that such conferences 
are balked at. It is the employers who 
shun them.”’ 

“That's been no doubt true in the past. 
But times are changing. No sensible em- 
ployer now refuses to meet a recognized 
unionist leader like yourself.” 

“Your friend Sheldon, though, won’t al- 
low a delegate inside his works.” 

“Tt is about the Sheldon Manufacturing 
Company I want to speak.” 

“For Mr. Sheldon—are you speaking for 
him?” asked the labor man, with a tlash of 
quickened interest in his eye. 

“No,” replied the banker with slow de- 
liberation. ‘I am going to speak for my- 
self. This is a preliminary consultation that 
may eventually lead to most important re 
sults as affecting both the ironworks and the 
unions. But meanwhile, as my message 
stipulated, even the fact of your coming 
here to my rooms is strictly between our- 
selves, and everything we say is equally con- 
fidential. This you quite understand ?”’ 
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“Sure. And you know that Dan Fitz- 
gerald’s word is as good as one of your own 
bank bills.” 

“I am perfectly aware of that, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, or, to put it plainly, you would not 
be here tonight.”’ 

“Then go ahead, sir. I’m prepared to 
hear all you’ve got to say.”’ 

“Tt is a matter of public notoriety that 
your federated unions are getting ready for 
a big strike against the Sheldon Manufactur- 
ing Company.” 

“Tf you know it, that’s all right. Iam not 
in a position to say more at present.” 

“Well, of course, such a fight is bound to 
come sooner or later. But I don’t wish it 
to happen now.” 

“You are hardly the one to decide that 
question,” replied Fitzgerald, with a cold 
smile. 

“Probably not. But in the interests of all 
concerned I give you warning that your un- 
ions will be blundering up against the big- 
gest defeat they ever encountered.” 

“I’m from Missouri—lI’ve got to be 
shown, Mr. Wilmington.” 

“Which I shall proceed to do. There are 
times, I believe, when cards should be 
frankly laid face up on the table. I make 
no stipulation for you to show your hand. 
But I am going to show you mine.” 

Wilmington took a sip or two of his high- 
ball, and, under cover of a few puffs to keep 
his cigar alight, mentally arranged his next 
words. His opponent maintained silence, 
smoking composedly while he watched the 
banker’s countenance. 

“Are you aware that just before the 
Christmas holidays the Sheldon plant, land, 
and buildings were bonded for a million 
dollars?” 

“That’s news to me. I didn’t know 
Sheldon was hard up.” 

“He is not hard up. You will under- 
stand presently. But I want you to be 
fully satisfied on each point. You have 
only to go to the county recorder’s office to- 
morrow, where the deed of trust has just 
been filed.” 

“Well, if that’s the state of affairs, if 
Sheldon’s reduced to mortgaging his prop- 
erty, I guess we can sail in and win.” 

“There you jump at a very rash conclu- 
sion. That mortgage was‘not made to pay 
off liabilities incurred. So far as your un- 
ions are concerned, it provides Sheldon with 
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a fighting fund of a million dollars in hard 
cash.” 

The shot told; Fitzgerald’s lips parted. 

“By God! I didn’t think of it in that 
way.” 

Wilmington appreciatively . puffed his 
cigar,and coolly contemplated the ascending 
rings of smoke. 

“Do you mean to tell me that this money 
has been put up?” asked Fitzgerald, his 
eyebrows knitted, his chin thrust forward. 

“Every dollar found! Ten days ago 
$1,000,000 was passed to the credit of the 
Sheldon company at my bank. For that 
you may take my word or not, just as you 
please. I am simply giving you fair warn- 
ing. With the Exposition coming on, we 
want no labor fights in San Francisco, and 
an absolutely hopeless one from the start is 
about the last thing your unions are looking 
for.”’ 

“We want no fighting at all—we only want 
fair terms,” said Fitzgerald doggedly. He 
had laid down his cigar, his arms had drop- 
ped by his side, and the fiercely clenched 
hands revealed the tenseness of his feelings. 

‘And I for one am perfectly willing you 
should get your terms,” responded the other 
quickly. ‘I am no enemy of trades-un- 
ionism.”’ 

“Are you going in for politics, Mr. Wil- 
mington?”’ asked the labor leader, with a 
grimly mocking smile. 

“No. I’m after no votes.”’ 

“Then how is it you’ve changed your 
tune? You are known as one of our bitter- 
est opponents in the employers’ organiza- 
tions.” 

“That reputation may not be deserved, 
my friend. But in any case a man has the 
right to modify his views in accordance with 
the progress of the times. I can say to you 
tonight, frankly and sincerely, that I am in 
sympathy with the closed shop, the eight- 
hour day, and recognition of the federated 
unions.” 

Fitzgerald almost started from his chair; 
he spoke in sternly repressed excitement 

‘“‘And you are a director now and treasurer 
of the Sheldon Company—that I’ve been 
told. Does all this mean, then, that Sheldon 
is going to capitulate?” 

“You forget; I said before that I am 
speaking strictly for myself alone,” replied 
Wilmington. 

“Then, while we may have io fight Shel- 
don, we have not to fight you?” 


‘““My financial interests are identical with 
Sheldon’s. At present we stand or fall to- 
gether.” 

The subtle emphasis on two words caught 
Fitzgerald’s ear. 

“At present? What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Sheldon is growing old. He may in 
course of a little time be eliminated from the 
control.” 

Fitzgerald raised his still clenched fists to 
his breast, and gazed eagerly at the banker. 

“T begin to understand,’ he muttered. 
“You will be in the saddle.” 

“Most likely. And there is the exact 
point—when I am in the saddle, I shall be 
prepared to unionize the establishment.”’ 

For a moment the labor leader remained 
dumb with surprise. Then a_ shrewd, 
knowing look stole into his face. 

“What is your price for this?” 

“Present peace,” replied Wilmington 
quietly. ‘‘I want no strike at the works.” 

“Then when is the closed shop to be de- 
clared? Right now?” 

“No. You must give me time to accom- 
plish my ends—a year at least, perhaps a 
little longer.” 

“Pshaw! You can’t tie our hands like 
that with vague promises.”’ 

“Listen; I said I would play with an open 
deck of cards. Declare war now against 
Sheldon, and he’ll starve you all into sub- 
mission in six months—or put it twelve 
months, if you like; it won’t matter to him 
with a million of dollars at his back.”’ 

“But how will we be better fixed for a fight 
a year from now?” 

“If you wait a year, that million dollars 
will be tied up in new machinery and ma- 
terials. The bonds were sold to extend the 
company’s operations. Sheldon is going in 
for shipbuilding.” 

“Ho, ho!” The full daylight was now 
breaking. 

“Two or three hundred more men will 
gradually be put on the pay-roll. The com- 
pany will be committed by its contracts to 
further heavy outlays. Now, if you have 
to fight Sheldon, would you rather do 
it now or a year hence? I ask you that asa 
cold-blooded business proposition.” 

“And if we go for him and his damned 
open shop then?” 

“Trouble of that kind at that time will 
mean the whole concern passing into the 
bondholders’ hands. In other words the 
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Sheldon Manufacturing Company will come 
under my control. Now, do you compre- 
hend ?” 

Fitzgerald gazed at the banker, half in 
reluctant admiration, half in shrinking re- 
pugnance. 

“By the Lord, you banking fellows are the 
slickest schemers on the face of God’s 
earth!” 

“One moment, please. When I explain 
a little more, you will see that my motives 
are perfectly justified. Have you ever 
heard of Sheldon’s son?”’ 

“Oh, yes. The usual profligate spawn 
of the millionaire!”’ 

“Precisely. Well, if I get hold of the 
plant, it will save it from being ruined by 
that spendthrift ne’er-do-well. What would 
the business be worth after a few years of 
his ignorant and reckless management. I 
would bet dollars to doughnuts that half of 
the present workers, many of them mem- 
bers of your unions, would be out on the 
streets looking for a job.” 

Wilmington emptied his tumbler. 

‘‘Have some more whisky?” he asked. 

“No thanks.’”? The labor leader’s glass 
was still almost untasted. 

“So that’s where you would come in,”’ he 
said, “‘if we held off a fight for the present ?”’ 

“That is where I would come in. I don’t 
pretend to be disinterested. I am wanting 
to save the company, for the benefit of all 
concerned, the workmen included.” 

“Oh, yes, the workmen—of course,” 
muttered Fitzgerald, bitterly and with a 
sardonic smile of incredulity. 

He rose from his chair, and slowly paced 
the room, meditating for full a minute. 
Then he suddenly wheeled round on the 
banker. 

‘“‘What guarantee have we,”’ he demanded, 
“that you will then umonize the plant?” 

“T’m quite willing to underwrite my in- 
vestment,” returned Wilmington, with cool 
aplomb that showed he was expecting the 
question. “How would ten thousand dol- 
lars suit you in return for your pledge that 
there will be no trouble for at least one year 
from this date?” 

The banker had got up and unlocked the 
drawer of a little side-table. He held a 
bundle of currency in his hand. 

“There now, Mr. Fitzgerald. That’s in 
the way of insurance so far as I am con- 
cerned, and I pay the amount quite cheer- 
fully. Take it, and use it as you like’— 
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with a significant smile. “I am quite in- 
different as to its ultimate disposal; that’s 
your affair. It is all in greenbacks, issues 
of a dozen different banks, this for my own 
protection as well as yours. And, mark 
you, I am prepared to play the game to the 
limit. If anyone should say that I passed 
you this roll tonight, I would deny it point 
blank; I would deny it to your own face, 
Fitzgerald, if such a contingency arose.” 

The roll was now in the labor leader’s 
hands. He contemplated it for a moment, 
then thrust it into the hip-pocket of his 
trousers, a soft pad for the revolver he was 
carrying. Thereafter looking Wilmington 
squarely in the face, he said: 

“The point will be settled within twenty- 
four hours. If there is to be any further 
move for an immediate strike at the Sheldon 
works, these greenbacks will be returned in- 
tact. But if you don’t hear from me by to- 
morrow night, you will know that we accept 
your terms. Here’s my hand on that.” 

The two men clasped hands. 

At the same moment the eyes of the China 
man were withdrawn from an aperture in 
the wall of an adjacent closet. This closet 
opened from the hall, and in it overcoats and 
hats were hung. Its sides were of unpol- 
ished redwood, and at the far end what 
looked like a rather defective horizontal 
join between two planks was in reality a 
neatly contrived slit that penetrated both the 
redwood and the partition beyond. This 
peephole, commanding a complete view of 
the room, was unnoticeable on the other 
side, being recessed in the channeling of an 
elaborately carved oak dado. Through the 
thin dividing woodwork conversation was 
quite audible except when voices might 
happen to be lowered. 

When the watchful gaze was relinquished, 
a waterproof, all dusty from disuse, was 
swung back into place, completely covering 
the aperture. Then the soft-winged moth 
fluttered to his own particular nest at the 
further end of the hall. He had scarcely 
gained his accustomed chair when the buzzer 
sounded summoning him to his master’s 
presence. 

“Show this gentleman out by the way you 
brought him here,” directed Wilmington. 
“Good night, Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

And the labor leader followed the red- 
knobbed black skull-cap and the dangling 
glossy pigtail down the dimly lighted ser- 
vice staircase, and as he passed through the 
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door below acknowledged with a grudging 
nod the silent smile of guileless inanity. 
The Chinaman 
again to his littl 


} 


C 
tiny bottle of ink and a fine camel’s-hair 


nimbly clambered back 


room, and, producing a 


brush, was busy for a few minutes deftly 
painting several filigree-like designs com- 
pounded of strokes and curves and dots be 
neath the boldly lettered date on a page of a 
slim diary. Then he slipped the diary under 
his pillow, divested himself of his outer 
garments, and, still smiling, turned off the 
light and laid him down to celestial slumber. 


CHAPTER XII 


REUNION 


stand the arduous nature of the task he 


had set himself—that to accumulate S1oo 
in savings out of his scanty weekly wage 


. YUNG Sheldon had soon come to under- 


would require infinite patience and rigid 
self-denial. Until now he had never even 
faintly realized the magnitude of the sum, 
which a brief year ago he would have 
scribbled down on a check without a mo- 
ment’s thought. That simple addition 
could be such a painfully slow and laborious 
process came as a reminiscence of kinder- 
garten days when he had struggled with his 
first lessons in arithmetic. But by adhering 
to Donald’s philosophy of counting the 
present as the vital moment and allowing 
the future to take care of itself, he had put 
out of mind the sum total in the far distance, 
and could therefore experience keen satis- 
faction each Saturday afternoon when the 
little bell of the cash-register would tinkle 
even but once or perhaps a couple of times on 
occasion. 

The first two months had been marked 
with but tardy progress, for Jimmy had 
resolutely insisted on a strict reckoning with 
Donald, and the payments for his working 
clothes had also to be completed. Thereafter 
the vell-ringing had been a little more lively. 
But still, when room and board, laundry, 
night school fees, and carfares had been 
provided for, and a further sum set aside for 
recreations, such as a football game or a 
theater or a modest picture show when 
funds ran low, for newspapers and an occa 
sional magazine, and fora carefully restricted 
allowance of tobacco, there was but slim 
provision left for the voracious machine. 
By Christmas the total marked up in small 





bright red letters was only $14—the over- 
plus of more than three months’ earnings. 

After that, however, with debts liquidated 
and pay increased by his promotion to the 
molding department, slightly more rapid 
advancement had been made. By the end 
of March $53 had been registered. It was 
now the month of June, and the figures were 
at last well up in the eighties. The sound 
of the bell had come to have for Jimmy a 
ring of sadness, for it marked the steady and 
inexorable approach of the day when he 
must leave the rooftree and the companion 
ship to which he had become so fondly 
attached. 

For Leslie had now paved the way for 
his return to San Francisco, and even his 
father had been so far placated as to write 
expressing his willingness to accept the self 
imposed test in St. Louis as a guarantee of 
future good conduct, and undertaking to 
give him a subordinate position in the plant 
that would enable him further to prove the 
stability of his good resolutions. This 
paternal letter had touched Jimmy’s pride 
to the quick, and he might have sent back 
a swift rejoinder to the effect that he was 
quite prepared to make his own way in the 
world. But there were three influences that 
had stayed his hand. 

In the first place Donald had pointed out 
that his father’s treatment, if cold and stern, 
was simply what he deserved. Then a 
letter of thanks to Norah for her share in the 
Christmas gifts had resulted in a renewal 
of correspondence, contrite on Jimmy’s 
part, somewhat distant on the girl’s side, but 
causing a yearning in his breast for the sun- 
shine of her presence, for a clasp of her hand, 
the glint of her laughing blue eyes, her music 
and singing. But most of all Leslie had to 
be considered, his brave good sister, the one 
who had clung to him through all his per- 
versity, who had shed bitter tears no doubt 
but had never stung him with words of re- 
proach. And Leslie was imploring him to 
come home, because his father, she said, 
really needed him, and it would require only 
a few days of personal contact to make them 
again the best of friends. 

Ping! ping! ping! It was Saturday after 
noon. 

“What’s the total now, son?” cried Donald 
from the adjoining room. 

The doors of both apartments were open, 
and the young fellows, just returned from 
work, were changing their clothes. 
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The labor leader followed the glossy pigtail down the hall 








“That makes $93, old chap. I don’t 
know whether to be miserable or glad. In 
another two or three weeks I should be 
hitting the trail for California.” 

Jimmy had been for some time expecting 
the news; his sister’s letters had prepared 
him forit. So he was not surprised when on 
the following Monday evening, returning 
from work, he found a telegram awaiting 
him on the hall table. He ripped open the 
envelope and read: 

“We leave tomorrow e\ by Golden State 
Limited. Will stop off Saturday 
St. Louis. Don’ 





ay in 





trouble to meet train. r hotel 





will be the Washington. Leslie.” 

“That’s great,” said Jimmy to himself. 
“Fits in splendidly. I'll be free on Saturday 
to show Leslie around. Dear old girl!” 

Next day he secured a railway folder, and, 
finding that Tuesday’s Golden State Limited 
from San Francisco was due to arrive in St. 
Louis on Saturday morning at 7:55, decided 
to quit work at the factory on Thursday night. 

“That will make four and a half days on 
my time-card, so I'll have enough pay com- 
ing to reach the sum-total on the cash- 
register. The $100 will just about square 
everything here, and pay transportation and 
sleepers to California—I don’t mind going 
tourist car instead of standard if I have to 
cut things fine. Friday Ill have a look 
through my trunks in storage, and spruce 
myself up a bit for Leslie.” 

On Saturday morning Jimmy, despite the 
injunction to the contrary, was at the Union 
Depot. The long train of Pullman cars 
rolled in on time. Leslie threw herself into 
her brother’s arms, the joy of her heart 
shining through a mist of tears like sunshine 
through a springtide shower of rain. Mr. 
Sheldon shook hands cordially; his face 
wore a smile that was pleased although 
grimly amused as well. 

“You're looking fit, Jimmy,” he remarked. 
“Work seems to have agreed with you. 
You must have put on twenty pounds since 
I saw you last.” 

“Oh, but I’m as hard as nails,” he replied, 
as he disengaged the traveling bag from his 
father’s hands. 

“Don’t let that get away from you,” 
cautioned Mr. Sheldon. ‘‘It’s full of impor- 
tant papers. But I thought you worked on 
Saturday up to noon.” 

“T quit last Thursday night. dad.” 

*Oh!’—with just a slight arching of the 
eyebrows. 
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“You see I have completed the $100 J 
started out to save.” 

As they moved toward the exit of the 
station, a kindly arm was passed across his 
shoulders. And here too was Leslie pluck- 
ing at his disengaged arm. He shot at her 
an affectionate glance. 

‘My word, you are looking pretty, Leslie,”’ 
he said in an undertone. 

“Compliments are taboo,’’ she replied, 
with a gratified blush all the same. “If you 
don’t accept this ruling, I'll be telling you 
that you look ever so much manlier since 
you’ve grown a mustache.” 

Jimmy passed a hand over the new facial 
adornment. 

“Oh, I grew that to save time in shaving. 
Shall I get it off now?” 

“That will be for somebody else to decide,” 
murmured Leslie, with a meaning squeeze 
of his arm. 

They were standing by the hotel omnibus, 
into which the travelers’ grips had been be- 
stowed. Mr. Sheldon was signaling for a 
taxicab. 

“Oh, by the way, how’s Norah?” asked 
Jimmy with assumed nonchalance. 

“Fine and dandy,” responded Leslie. 
“Given up roaming the woods and climbing 
the high sierras now she knows that you’re 
to be at home.” 

“Come along, little girl,” interposed her 
father. ‘Jump in, Jimmy. You'll break- 
fast with us.” 

It was a happy morning for all of them. 
They hired an automobile, drove leisurely 
amidst the beauties of Forest Park, and then 
had a run downtown along the principal 
streets, this being the limit of Leslie’s sight- 
seeing desires. They got back to their fash- 
ionable uptown hotel about two o’clock for 
luncheon. During the drive Leslie and 
Jimmy had chatted on all manner of inter- 
esting home topics, while his father had told 
him a good deal about the plant and about 
his shipbuilding plans. He was on his way 
now to visit the big shipyards at Philadelphia, 
Camden and Newport News so that he 
might inspect the latest equipment in actual 
operation before placing orders for machin- 
ery. 

“As you are footloose,” he had said, “I 
think you should come along, Jimmy. You 
wili have the chance to pick up some ideas.” 

The prospect was a pleasing one, but 
more pleasing still was the unexpectedness 
of such an invitation when he had been 
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looking rather for a series of stern and dis- 
ciplinary lectures. 

After lunch Mr. 
suggestion to make. 

“Take the machine, Jimmy, and run 
down and bring your friend Brodie here; I 
want to have a talk with him.” 

‘And he is looking forward to meeting 
you,”’ responded Jimmy with alacrity, and 
displaying an eagerness on Donald’s behalf 
which the facts scarcely justified. ‘You'll 
like him, Leslie. He’s a man.” 

Into the word ‘“‘man’’ there went an em- 
phasis that carried more meaning than a 
dozen superlatives. 


Sheldon had another 


Donald came, and by his quiet, modest, 
resolute demeanor conquered. Mr. Sheldon 
surveyed the tall, square-set, stalwart young 
man with the appreciation which the en- 
gineer instinctively awards to physical 
strength. Then, though there lurked a half- 
shy smile upon the lips, there was yet greater 
strength revealed in the eyes, in the jaw, in 
the very poise of the head, serenely but un- 
consciously self-confident. 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Brodie, 
Mr. Sheldon, with a cordial handgrip. 

“Thank you, sir. I’m pleased indeed to 
meet Jimmy’s father.” 

“Let me present you to my daughter. 
Leslie dear, this is Mr. Brodie.” 

Their eyes met; in Leslie’s there was a soft 
glow such as Donald Brodie had never seen 
in woman’s eyes before. 

“How can we ever thank you?” she mur- 
mured; and the clasp of her little hand sent 
a thrill through Donald’s frame. In the 
intensity of her repressed emotion she re- 
tained his hand. 

“Oh, we’re going to forget all about that, 
Miss Sheldon,” he replied. ‘I am deeply 
attached to your brother. We have come to 
be like Pylades and Orestes—inseparable 
chums.” 

She had released his hand now, with a 
final grateful pressure. 

“What was your college, Brodie?” in- 
quired Mr. Sheldon, who had overheard the 
classical allusion with no small surprise. “I 
myself am a Lehigh man.” 

“T didn’t go to college, sir. After high 
school I went through a regular apprentice- 
ship as a mechanical engineer. But I have 
studied nearly all my life in my leisure hours, 
both at home and in evening classes. My 
father taught me that habit when I was a 
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child. He was a university graduate from 
Scotland,’”’ he added with some little pride 
in his smile. 

‘““A good school,’’ concurred Mr. Sheldon. 

For an hour or so they all chatted on va- 
rious themes. Embarrassing references as to 
how Jimmy had come into Donald’s life 
were by tacit assent avoided. But Brodie 
drew some amusing pictures of the early 
days at the pug-mill and of Jimmy’s first 
speech at the newsboys’ club. 

Mr. Sheldon had relaxed; he had laughed 
heartily—at times had indulged in a few 
quizzical remarks at the expense of the 
reformed scapegrace of the family. Jimmy 
and Leslie had been as happy as children in 
their renewed companionship. 

At last Donald rose to bring his call to a 
termination. 

“T guess I’ve stayed too long,” he said 
diffidently. 

“By no means,” replied Mr. Sheldon. 
“Please be seated again for a few minutes. 
You and I have not yet got down to brass 
tacks. How would a machinist’s job suit 
you in my works at San Francisco?” 

Surprise held Donald silent. The other 
misinterpreted his hesitation. 

“Oh, it will lead to something better, 
don’t be afraid,” he went on. ‘I do not see 
why a master-mechanic like you should not 
rapidly qualify as foreman in one of the 
shops, or even for some higher executive 
appointment.” 

“A foreman’s place in such a big plant as 
yours would be a great responsibility—a 
greater responsibility than I have ever had 
before.” 

“But you are not the man to shirk re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Brodie,’ remarked Leslie. 
“Responsibility is one of the greatest prizes 
in life. There has to be considered not only 
the good that may be accomplished, but also 
the splendid discipline to the man himself 
who exercises it.”’ 

The oracular utterance tripped smoothly 
from the young girl’s tongue. Brodie looked 
at her in dumb amazement. He seemed to 
be listening to the echo of words which he 
himself had on some previous occasion used. 
But in the demure glint of her eyes he found 
no solution of the mystery, and Jimmy was 
behind his back, discreetly invisible, so he 
failed to catch the grin on the face of the 
industrious midnight compiler of ‘The 
Philosophy of Donald Brodie.”’ 

“T know it, Miss Sheldon,” he falteringly 
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replied. Then he turned again to her father. 

‘For myself I should like very much to 
go to San Francisco. But I must consult 
my mother. I’m afraid it would be pretty 
hard for her to part from all her old posses- 
sions—from all her kind friends and neigh- 
bors.”’ 

“That is easily arranged. You can send 
your belongings over in a railroad car. I 
shall be pleased to take care of that expense.”’ 

“And in California,” urged Leslie, as if in 
guileless innocence despite her mischievously 
merry ‘“vour mother will find her 
neighbors just the same as in St. Louis— 
just as good and kind.” 

Donald held his breath; he had never 
before met a new acquaintance holding 
sentiments so closely in harmony with his 
own. As for Jimmy, he had retreated to a 
window, his handkerchief stuffed into his 
mouth in a desperate effort to restrain him- 
self from laughing aloud. 

“Well, give the matter a night’s thought, 
Brodie,’ said Mr. Sheldon, rising to termi- 
nate the interview. ‘‘Our compliments to 
your mother, and say that if quite conven- 
ient we will call on her tomorrow after- 
noon. Goodby for the present. You'll stay 
to dinner, Jimmy?” 

“Not tonight, dad. If you don’t mind, 
I’m going to be present at the Brodie family 
council. You and I will have lots of dinners 
together, for I’m going to pack my grip for 
Philadelphia.” 

“Just as you say, Jimmy. 
and I will take in a theater.” 
Donald was now bidding her goodby. 

“Vou will come to California,” she mur- 
mured, again prolonging her hold upon his 
hand. ‘For my brother’s sake you’ll come,” 
she whispered, just above her breath, so that 
none but he could hear. 

“T should be glad to be where Jimmy is,” 
he answered. ‘Good day, Miss Sheldon.” 
And then he turned away, strangely moved 
and bewildered. 


look, 


Then Leslie 


“So they are to pay me a Visit tomorrow 
afternoon, are they?” remarked Mrs. Brodie, 
with great complacency. “Tll have to get 
out my poplin. It’s a dress I’ve had, Jim- 
my,” she went on to explain, ‘since I was 
married. And it’s as good as new even 
though it may be a trifle out of fashion. I 
wear it only on state occasions. Donald 
keeps it packed away for me in a moth-proof 
chest of cedar wood, all nicely wrapped in 





tissue-paper and with sprays of sweet laven- 
der.” 

“T keep it!’ cried Donald. 
that, mother.” 

“Oh, he’s more concerned about my 
appearance than I am mysel’, Jimmy,”’ she 
continued with undisturbed equanimity. 
“And we’ll have out the silver teapot too. 
I think I’ll get you to polish it, Donald, with 
my big chamois leather. As like as not 
Frieda would scratch it badly. She’s never 
to be trusted with anything particular.” 

“And what about the California project, 
Mrs. Brodie?” asked Jimmy. 

“T’ll decide about that tomorrow,” she 
replied, “‘after I’ve run the footrule over your 
father.” 

Jimmy smiled. 

“Good old Scottish caution, Mrs. Brodie. 
Ca’ canny, eh?” 

“Well, it’s better to be slow than sorry, 
my mannie,” she briskly retorted. 


“Well, I like 


The Sunday afternoon tea was a great 
success. In all the glory of her pearl-gray 
poplin, and with her crown of beautiful 
white hair, Mrs. Brodie looked the picture 
of some ancient dame of high degree taken 
from an old colored print or a bit of Sevres 
porcelain. Her garments exhaled the fra- 
grance of sweet lavender. Over her shoulders 
was a fichu of old point lace, caught together 
at the throat by the gold pin with the inset 
cairngorm that had been her Christmas gift 
from San Francisco. 

She had taken to Leslie instantly, for the 
girl had drawn her into a corner, put her 
arms around her neck and kissed her with 
the whispered words: ‘Oh, I just love you 
already for all you’ve done. You have been 
a real mother to our Jimmy. And you will 
come to California, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Brodie had almost blurted out ‘‘yes”’ 
before she remembered that the footrule had 
still to be applied to Mr. Sheldon. 

He was affability itself, took a second cup 
of tea and bestowed an unmistakable look of 
respect on the massive antique piece of silver 
from which it was dispensed, and, most sur- 
prising thing of all in an American, professed 
to like the decoction good and strong with 
rich cream to give perfection to generous 
body and fragrant bouquet. 

“I’ve no patience with those buddies,” 
commented Mrs. Brodie when discreetly 
satisfied on this point, ‘“‘who put two tea 
leaves and a slice of lemon in a cup of. hot 























water and make-believe that they’re enjoying 
it. A real cup of tea is a great standby, Mr. 
Sheldon, when you’re tired or your nerves 
need steadying.” 

‘“‘Surely,”’ acquiesced Mr. Sheldon, cheer- 
fully, although at least the latter part of the 
doctrine was rank heresy according to the 
popular belief to which he had been trained. 

“Tt’s tea that today makes the United 
States of America, mother,” remarked Don- 
ald with great gravity. 

“Yes, I’m giad to find that they’re taking 
to it more kindly now than formerly,” she 
condescendingly answered. 

“Oh, I was referring to the Boston Tea 
Party,”’ grinned young Columbia. 

“T’ll pay you out for that, my laddie,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brodie tartly amidst the 
general laughter. ‘‘What do you think of 
a son who would affront his old mother, and 
before company too?” she asked of Leslie, 
with a twinkle in her eye. “Just you come 
upstairs, my dear, and Mr. Sheldon too, if 
he pleases. I want to show you Jimmy’s 
room, all spick and span and kept in good 
order as contrasted with Donald’s. He’s 
got his Encyclopedia Britannica fairly lit- 
tered about the place.” 

“Now, mother,” protested Donald, look- 
ing red and uncomfortable. “You know 
that’s a libel. Miss Sheldon, how can I ever 
thank you for such a Christmas present?” 

“Well, I’m going up to see how you 
use it,’’ she replied with a saucy nod of her 
head. 

“Donald and Jimmy will remain down 
here,’ announced Mrs. Brodie decisively. 
And the young men, faintly smiling, resumed 
their chairs. 


If Jimmy had been upstairs he would 
have divined the delicate intention of that 
visit of inspection. Mr. Sheldon glanced at 
his son’s room; he noted the books on en- 
gineering, and a set of drawing instruments 
on a side table. Leslie was looking at her 
own picture and that of Norah, side by side 
on a chiffonnier. But Mrs. Brodie had 
touched Mr. Sheldon’s coat sleeve, and 
directed his attention to the photograph of 
himself hung upon the wall beside the bed. 

‘He has had it there all the time,” she 
said in an undertone. “The laddie has such 
an admiration for you. His dear brave old 
father—that’s how he is, never tired of 
speaking about you.” 

The ironmaster turned and gazed out of 
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the window. Mrs. Brodie left him for 
Leslie’s side. 

‘Twa fine bonnie lassies,”’ she said, glanc- 
ing at the twin pictures on the chiffonnier. 
“They’ve been a real comfort to Jimmy— 
a real touch of home. And now we'll be 
going down the stair, my dear.” 

“Not till I have seen the much abused 
encyclopedia,”’ laughed Leslie. 

“Come away ben then.” 

And together, with Mr. Sheldon following 
to the doorway, they surveyed Donald’s 
room, with its long rows of bookshelves, 
one in particular showing an imposing array 
of volumes in handsome calfskin bindings. 

“These were his father’s college prizes,” 
explained Mrs. Brodie, in answer to a 
look of inquiry. 

On the center table were pencils, note- 
books and other studious equipment, also 
a single volume of the encyclopedia, open at 
a certain page with a paper-weight to keep 
the place. The other volumes of the set 
were in their proper book-rack near at hand. 

“T agree with your son, Mrs. Brodie,” 
smiled Leslie, raising a reproving finger. 
“A libel—a palpable libel!’’ 

“Well, it was my turn to poke a wee bit 
fun at him,” she replied jauntily. The 
approval of Donald’s den manifested on 
both the visitors’ faces had given her a sense 
of complete motherly satisfaction. 





The automobile had rolled away. Jimmy 
accompanied his father and sister, for there 
was a dinner party with an old friend resi- 
dent in St. Louis to which the whole family 
had been invited. The promise had been 
given that Donald would take up the posi- 
tion offered to him in the Sheldon ironworks. 
Jimmy had shouted “Hurrah!”  Leslie’s 
countenance had beamed with delight; even 
Mr. Sheldon had looked gratified. 

Donald and his mother were now chatting 
by themselves. 

“A fine gentleman,” she remarked, ‘and 
pleasant spoken too when he likes. But 
losh! doesn’t he look stern.”’ 

“Fighting has made him stern, mother. 
But he’s all right. See how his daughter 
loves him.” 

“Oh, she’s a dear. But if fighting makes 
men look like that it’s the Universal Brother- 
hood of Peace I’m going to join.” 


For a minute they remained silent. 
Then he drew his seat a little closer to 
her side. 
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“You are really glad to go to California?” 
he asked. 

“Tt’s realizing my heart’s desire,” she 
answered. “I never mentioned it because 
I did not wish to unsettle you, Donald. 
But ever since you told me about Riverside 
I have longed to hear the old mission bells. 
And I have longed to shake your friend Mr. 
Dana by the hand. It bad he 
couldn’t pay his promised visit in the fall. 
A letter was but a poor way for me to thank 
him. I want to visit Bethlehem. I want 
to hear him preach a sermon. How was 
it he described his chapel service?” 

‘“**\ hymn to cheer, a prayer to help, a 
few words of encouragement for the stum- 
bling or overburdened brother on the way’— 
I’ve never forgotten it.”’ 

“Just what the church should give us. 
Well, Donald, many a time I’ve reproached 
mysel’ for having been ower strict and 
stern wi’ you before you went away.” 

‘No, no, mother,” he interrupted. ‘“‘For 
you to blame yourself in the slightest degree 
is just to find a loving excuse for me—an 
excuse I never, never deserved.” 

“Oh, I don’t forget my severe looks and 
words when you began to run wild—the 
regular tongue-lashing I gave you the very 
night before you left.” 

‘Mother dear, you mustn’t speak like 
that. Oh, what an ungrateful fellow I was!”’ 

“Often and often I chided myself, but 
long since have I come to thank the Lord 
for everything that happened. For Mr. 

(TO BE 


was too 
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Dana made a ian of you, Donald; his in- 
fluence was needed to bring you once and 
for all to your better senses.” 

‘And your intluence, dear. 
to you.”’ 

“Yes, a better man. So in everything I 
can now see the hand of Providence. And 
it makes me feel that what we call sorrow 
and tribulation today may be just the build- 
ing of joy for tomorrow.” 

“That’s the thought to drive away the 
tears,’ exclaimed Donald. 

‘And it’s by thinking in this way that we 
can make every sorrow turn to happiness. 
Now about California. I feel instinctively 
that there’s going to be trouble for you 
there. You can never work for Mr. Sheldon 
without being thrown into the thick of a 
fight. And there may be other trouble as 
well, who can tell?” 

“Who wants to worry about the future 
anyhow? It is unknown and unknowable.” 

“My own view precisely, Donald. So, 
when we’ve packed our wee bit treasures, 
not for their value but just because they 
represent the treasures of memory, we'll 
start on our pilgrimage with happy hearts— 
to hear the dear old mission chimes.”’ 

“They seem now to be calling me back to 
California. Listen—‘Will ye — no — come 
back—again?’”’ And it needed but a little 
imagination for the measured resonant 
intonation he gave to the words to be 
transformed into the appealing pealing of 


bells. 


I came back 
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Western Personalities 


A Concrete Worker in Visions 


F at the proper time the newspapers 
had been aware of the fact that David 
Charles Collier had built a railroad, 


equipped it, and started cars running 

over it all ‘‘on tick,” as the saying is, 
they might have made him famous. But 
the newspapers, nor very few people, as 
a matter of fact, knew that Collier built 
the Point Loma railroad with other peo- 
ple’s money. And the railroad was only 


twelve miles long, anyway, and soon after 
it was built Collier sold it to a man with 
plenty of money, so he has had to depend on 
something else to bring him fame. 

Some people have said that he should be 
famous as “the man who discovered San 
Diego,”” but some poet has declared that 
‘San Diego is very old in history and very 
young in destiny,” and in searching history 
I find that Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo really 







































































David Charles Collier, Director-General of the Panama-California Exposition, to be held in 


San Diego in 1915. 
sold it for cash. 


Mr. Collier built a twelve-mile electric railway on credit and 
Because all of his dreams come true, the San Diegans 


have made him Chief Dreamer for their Big Fair 


discovered San Diego in the year 1542. All 
that Collier did was to discover its destiny, 
and take hold of the proposition later on and 
make it what it is today—one of the best 
known cities on the North American conti- 


nent. And building a twelve-mile electric 
railway, without investing a dollar of his 
own money in it, was merely an incident in 
the campaign. 

An ordinary biographer, glancing over a 
chronological array of facts to make up the 
story of Collier’s life, might be tempted to 
call him the man who invented the real- 
estate business. But no ordinary biographer 


could make that stick. Collier didn’t invent 
the real-estate business. Neither has he 
tried to elevate it, or anything of that sort. 
He merely took a little tilt at it; more for the 
love of the game than anything else, and 
incidentally made a million or two at it. 
Same thing with mining. You couldn't 
conscientiously designate Collier as a mining 
man. He owns a few mines, to be true, but 
they are for the most part gem mines, and 
in his travels over the country Collier meets 
so many fine fellows whom he desires to be 
remembered by that he gives away more of 
the products of his gem mines than he sells, 
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and is beginning to be known as a hot rival 
of the King of Siam. 

So I am inclined to think that any biogra- 
pher would have to abandon the idea of 
resting Collier’s fame on any one particular 
achievement of his short but eventful life, 
and let him stand or fall as director-general 
of the Panama-California Exposition, to be 
held in San Diego in 1915. 

Truly, Colonel D. C. Collier is a remark- 
able character—today perhaps the most 
remarkable character in California, where 
the woods are supposed to be full of them. 
Nobody need worry about the ‘‘Colonel”’ 
part of it. Of course, he isn’t a real colonel. 
He never went to war or ran a hotel in his 
life—he’s only 42 years of age, anyhow. 
The governor—oh, well, everybody knows 
how those things happen. 

Referring to a history of San Diego, em- 
bodying the lives of all the great men who 
could command the price of admission, we 
discover that Collier was born in a Colorado 
mining camp. Name of same not given. 
Probably just plain mining camp, without 
any name. 

Having come to man’s estate without dis- 
tinguishing himself enough to even get a 
favorable mention in this story of his own 
life, our hero then removed to Beaumont, 
Texas, where somebody had started an oil 
excitement in anticipation of his coming. 
Here he promptly fell into a fortune. Plac- 
ing this fortune in his inside pocket, just as 
the shades of night were falling fast on the 
oil excitement in Beaumont, Colonel Collier 
left for Louisiana, where he left the same 
fortune later on. 

It seems that he entertained a notion of 
starting an oil excitement on his own hook. 
But Louisiana wasn’t the right place. It 
lacked the oil, or something. 

Poor in pocket now, but rich in experience, 
he next cast about for a place where nobody 
would see him or hear of him again for a 
long time. San Diego seemed to offer the 
best opportunity, and he went there. He 
arrived one bright May morning, when the 
birds were singing their joyful lays. Quickly 
sizing up the layout he started that same 
afternoon to cut up the surrounding country 
into town lots, 50x150 to an alley, and to sell 
the same at fancy prices. 

Check fortune No. 2. 

Let me now describe Colonel Collier to 
you as he is today. A big man, weighing 
more than two hundred pounds; big, and 
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virile and brim full of energy, and yet a 
dreamer. Yes, a dreamer; full of imagi- 
nation and then some. A poet—yes, poet— 
brim full of poetry. Get him in the mood 
and he’ll recite it by the yard. And spec- 
tacular! Say, he’s frightfully spectacular at 
times. He’s so spectacular that he’s dra- 
matic, even theatrical. 

Let me tell you about that railroad afore- 
mentioned, just to show you what sort of a 
manheis. He had laid outa resort townsite 
over on the beach of False Bay, twelve miles 
from San Diego proper, and to start the ball 
rolling properly he had built for himself a 
bungalow on the bluff overlooking the long 
sweep of sandy beach. Then he went to 
John D. Spreckels and asked him to build 
a railroad to the new townsite. 

“Couldn’t think of such a thing”’ 
John D. “ ’Twouldn’t pay.” 

“All right’? said Colonel Collier, “I'll 
build it myself.” 

He got his rails on tick; his ties on tick, 
and his rolling stock on tick, giving notes 
endorsed by San Diego banks. And he paid 
for the labor with promissory notes, endorsed 
by himself. 

The railroad ran from San Diego right to 
the door of the Collier bungalow. 

Next thing Collier did was to begin boost- 
ing business for that railroad. He didn’t 
do anything else for a time. And, believe 
me, he worked up a big business. He got it 
to where it was about the biggest paying 
proposition in and around San Diego. 

Then John D. Spreckels came to see 
Colonel Collier. 

“Fine day, isn’t it?” John D. asked of 
Collier. 

““H—m, yes, all days are fine in Cali- 
fornia” responded Collier, not forgetting for 
one instant that he had a large amount of 
California real estate for sale. 

“I’m pleased to hear you say that” said 
John D. “I have a great deal of respect for 
your judgment in such matters, Colonel 
Collier.” (Accent on the ‘“Colonel’’). 

“Thank you” said Colonel Collier, drily. 

“Oh, by the way, now that you—er—now 
that you have reminded me of it, did you— 
did I understand you to say that you wanted 
to sell that railroad you built some time ago?” 

“You did not.” 

“But you—er 

“T would.” 

Plain-spoken sort of man, 
Collier. 


said 








you would sell it?’’ 


this Colonel 

























































He did. John D. bought it. He paid con- 
siderably more for it than Colonel Collier 
owed for it. 

That just shows you that Colonel Collier 
has a way of making dreams come true. 

And now I’m down to what I started out 
to say. Colonel Collier is not the man who 
conceived the idea of the Panama-California 
Exposition. Colonel Collier is a conceiver 
par excellent, but this Panama-California Ex- 
position conception got by him. However, 
after it had been conceived the people of 
San Diego decided that Colonel Collier was 
the only man who could carry out the con- 
ception and elected him director-general. 

You know, this isn’t going to be just a 
plain exposition, like any other city that 
could raise the price might have. Colonel 
Collier wouldn’t stand for that kind of an 
exposition. This is going to be an exposition 
of all the things that have helped to make 
the great West—well, that have helped to 
make it the great West. Things are going 
to be doing at this exposition that will typify 
everything that has happened in the great 
West from the time the Forty-niners ar- 
rived with blisters on their feet and bullet 
holes in their skins, right down to the time— 
well, right down to the time when Colonel 
Collier sold that railroad to John D. 

That’s Colonel Collier’s idea, too. No- 
body else ever would have thought of it. 

I forgot to say, at the proper place, that 
Colonel Collier always wears a soft shirt and 
a slouch hat, and that he never wears sus- 
penders. He is one of the best single-handed 
entertainers in the country. He could have 
been a great actor. As the hero in a melo- 
drama of western life—written especially for 
him—he could set the gallery wild. 

WINFIELD HoGazoom. 


& 
A Worshiper of Climate 


ALF of Richmond, Indiana, came to 
the train to see him off. Up to the last 
minute the doctor protested. He main- 
tained that the patient could not stand the 
trip across the continent, that he would 
die before reaching his destination. But 
the sick man was determined. He knew 
he would die soon if he stayed; if he survived 
the trip, there might be a chance. So he 
went. 
Gratitude is a rare virtue. That’s what 
the captain of industry said when he gave 
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‘the newsboy a quarter for returning a million 
dollars’ worth of lost securities. But Frank 
Wiggins was no niggard. When Los Angeles 
gave him back his life, when southern Cali- 
fornia restored his health after he had lost 
it in Indiana, he did not pay the debt with 
a quarter. All of his strength and energy 
he offered to wipe out the obligation. He 
built an altar before which to worship Los 
Angeles and its Climate. For twenty-five 
years the odor of his incense has been rising 
and filling the far corners of the land. He 
was sincere in his devotion. His heart and 
his soul were in the work. Therefore Frank 
Wiggins—he will-soon celebrate the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his connection with the 
Los Angeles chamber of commerce—became 
the most effective, the most successful 
booster of Climate in the history of the 
country. 

Some men boost because they are paid 
for doing so. It is immaterial to them under 
whose colors they are marching. Of this 
class Frank Wiggins was not. With his 
abiding faith in Los Angeles, with his 
knowledge of conditions and opportunities 
he could have acquired wealth had he em- 
ployed his talent selfishly. After his fame 
spread he had many offers of twice the 
salary for half the work, but he declined 
them all. No mercenary motive kept him 
in the harness. Strong in the knowledge of 
what Climate had done for him, he preached 
the Los Angeles gospel to all who were 
willing to hear, and the multitudes listened. 

Few men not aspirants or holders of 
political offices are as well known, as well 
remembered as Frank Wiggins. Personally 
known, I mean. Whoever has seen the tall, 
spare figure of the chamber’s secretary, the 
bushy white brows above the twinkling 
eyes, whoever has once beheld the finest, 
most magnificent hirsute exhibit in Los 
Angeles, Frank Wiggins’ record-breaking 
snowy mustache, as startling a feature of 
the southern California landscape as the 
blossoming oranges at the foot of white 
peaks, whosoever has bent his fascinated 
gaze upon this facial adornment, will never 
forget the owner, will recognize him any- 
where, instantly. And millions have seen 
the flowing sweep of this exotic mustache. 
From the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 it 
has been on exhibition at every exposition. 
It was seen in front of the Los Angeles ex- 
hibit at Atlanta, in San Francisco, at 
Omaha, Buffalo, St. Louis, Portland, 
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Frank Wiggins, for twenty years a member of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
and the most effective booster of climate in the history of the country 


Jamestown, Seattle. Atlantic City knows it 


well. At innumerable banquets and recep- 
tions its luster has shone. Presidents, 
governors and potentates have admired it, 
and to many an honest farmer it has been 
the beacon light that led him to the Western 
shore. 

Though Frank Wiggins comes from 
Indiana where his forefathers helped to 
build the city of Richmond, temperamen- 
tally he is from Missouri. He wants to be 
shown, and he believes in showing other 
people. Many years ago, when the Los 
Angeles chamber of commerce had _ its 
headquarters in a small store room twenty- 
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five feet wide, Wiggins used to drive about 
the country in a squeaky buggy gathering 
four-hundred-pound pumpkins and giant 
squashes with which to dazzle the eyes of 
rural and urban tourists. It was Wiggins 
who originated the process of preserving 
fresh fruit in all its natural colors for ex- 
hibition purposes. Wiggins engineered the 
first orange carnival in Chicago twenty 
years ago when the police reserves had to be 
called out to hold back the crowds that at- 
tempted vainly to gain access to the exhibit 
building after it was packed to the doors. 
Wiggins arranged for a permanent exhibit 
at Atlantic City to show the Eastern summer 

















visitors the astounding variety of California’s 
products, and Wiggins made this exhibit 
self-supporting by the sale of the Golden 
State’s wares. 

Thirty-two hundred names are upon the 
membership roll of the Los Angeles chamber 
of commerce. Out of the little 25x100 store 
room has grown an eight-story office building 
worth, with the land upon which it stands, 
at least half a million dollars. Perhaps you, 
wherever you may live, are familiar with the 
back-biting, the wire-pulling and the petty 
politics of your own civic organization. In 
the Los Angeles chamber of commerce 
politics is tabooed. Internal dissension is 
absent. When friction develops, Frank 
Wiggins is there with the oil-can of Good 
Will to ease it. He is an artist in scenting 
trouble. He can see it a long way off, and 
his sincere enthusiasm in the good cause, 
coupled with shrewdness and tact, usually 
disperses the gathering clouds. 

Wiggins’ work has been effective because 
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of the genuine enthusiasm with which he 
approached it. It has brought results be- 
cause he insisted that the truth was good 
enough. His counsel was always against 
exaggeration and over-statement. Always 
he endeavored to be accurate, to send out 
conservative, reliable information only. But 
he never could say enough good words about 
the Climate. 

‘Los Angeles is going to have a municipal 

newspaper. For heaven’s sake, hasn’t the 
town had publicity enough?” asked the 
Springfield Republican recently, and the 
Chicago Tribune added dolefully: ‘Will 
those climate boosters of Loze Onglaze ever 
give us a rest and dry up?” 
Frank Wiggins, the most 
picturesque figure in the community-promo- 
tion business today, continues to pay his 
debt of gratitude to Los Angeles the JTrib- 
une’s question must be answered in the 
negative. 


So long as 
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*’The Flock’? by Powder River 


By SAMUEL EDGERTON 


Mine eyes I lifted to the well-known scene, 


Then on the grass, beside the lambing-hook, 


Beside the watching dog, I laid the Book 


And rose and looked. 


Of parching range appeared! 


How changed the wide demesne 


How sweet between 


The wind’s harsh notes my quickened hearing took 


A subtler music, till despair forsook 


My soul, and life again was pure and clean! 


Methought there spoke in old familiar phrase 


The voice the shepherd heard in ancient days: 


“TI change nor alter ’mid the shifting ways 


Of Time; the ages flit, but I remain 


The same on Sinai’s mount, on Powder’s plain, 


Or in the rock-rimmed Land of Little Rain.”’ 
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The beach bends like a crown about the brow of the bay—a crown in which Hotel del Coronado 
is the central gem 


The Charm 


Is Its Secret Climatic or Aquatic ? 


of Coronado 


Does It Mean a Seven-Ring Circus of 


Tournaments, or Caravansary Comforts? Answer: Both! 


By Bertua H. SMITH 


HARM,” says canny Maggie 

Wylie in Barrie’s delicious 

comedy, “oh, it’s a kind of 

bloom on a woman. If. you 

have it, you don’t need to have 

anything else...... and if you don’t have 

it, it does not much matter what else you 
do have.” 

Charm is as rare among seaside hotels as 
it is among women, and almost as precious. 
No other word sums up so well the attributes 
of Hotel del Coronado. 

“La belle Coronado!” exclaimed Sarah 
Bernhardt, as her automobile swept into 
the driveway and she caught glimpses of its 
white and red outlines through the green 
of palms and pines. 

“Charmante”’ she repeated, as she en- 
tered the luxurious yet restful lobby, for it 
was here she stayed during her engagement 
in San Diego, and here she celebrated with a 
banquet her two-hundredth performance in 
America. 


The Hotel del Coronado has not always 
been charming. It began life as rather an 
ugly duckling, but always there were pos- 
sibilities. It was built in the sorry boom 
days when people went mad and paid a 
hundred dollars for a place in line to buy 
lots in Coronado. There was almost as 
desperate a rush as if the gates of paradise 
had suddenly been thrown open—gates no 
wider than the straight and narrow way— 
and Gabriel had announced through a 
megaphone ‘First come, first served, and 
the devil take the hindmost.” 

The men who made a million out of this 
rush decided to spend a hundred thousand 
of it for a hotel. Before the hotel was 
finished they had spent their million, for 
they planned royaily and the hotel covers 
nearly five acres, built about a patio half 
the length of a city square. But there they 
stopped. They left the lobby with its tile 
floors on which sportsmen threw down their 
strings of fish and bags of game, and women 
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give everyone the pleasure of a book 
or a cigar or a friend, present or 
absent. And along the corridor 
were hung some pictures by real 
artists. And the beautiful circular 
ballroom with windows overlooking 
the sea—hitherto a bleak place to be 
shunned by all but dancers—was 
transformed by the furnishing of a 
broad space surrounding the danc- 
ing floor with rugs and easy chairs 
and desks, that it might serve as 
sun-room, writing-room, reading- 
room, loafing-room by day; and 
when a ball is on, as a haven of rest 
for the dancers. Never wasschemed 
such a boon to poor wall-flowers. 
Here they may linger, inconspicuous, 
pretending to be absorbed in a book 
or a letter until fate brings a part- 
ner their way. 











Charmante!” was Sarah Bernhardt’s comment when she caught 
this glimpse of white and red outlines through 
the green of palms and pines 


minced past with lifted skirts. Yet above 
these tile floors were oak pillars and paneling 
and a balcony balustrade that would grace 
an English palace. 

The men who built the hotel had come to 
Coronado year after year for its fishing and 
its hunting, for the sailing on the still waters 
of the bay to the east of it, and yachting 
on the open sea to the west. And for these 
things others came in the days when the 
Hotel del Coronado was the only fine hotel 
on the southern coast. But while it was then 
as now a mecca to outdoor lovers, something 
was lacking. Women brought trunkfuls of 
pretty clothes, and took them away without 
unpacking them. All they needed were golf 
skirts and riding dress and yachting suits, 
tennis rackets, golf sticks and riding crops. 

In its middle years came a manager who 
knew what was amiss. 

“Let us furnish the lobby and the loung- 
ing rooms and living rooms” he said to the 
new owner. 

“Why?” asked the owner. ‘No one ever 
sits there.”’ 

“No” said the manager. ‘I’ve lived here 
a year and no one has sat there. I would 
not want to sit there myself.”’ 

The furnishing began, with rich thick 
ripe-red carpets, and great deep inviting 
divans, and big wide alluring armchairs, 
and shaded ornamental lamps, and enough 
tables and taborets and writing desks to 


In the handsome paneled din 
ing-room big tables were replaced 
by tables for two or four or half a 
dozen, where small parties may chat cozily 
at meals. Here, too, are windows facing the 
sea, which one glimpses through a screen of 
green growing things. 

With these changes the Hotel del Coro- 
nado came out of the ugly duckling period, 
for now its acres of garden were in full 
maturity of tropical beauty, and the patio 
with its open balconies on every floor 
offered a delightful retreat to one who grows 
weary of the sea. Here the sound of the 
Waves scarce penetrates; one finds in rooms 
at the farther side of the patio the quiet of 
the country, with the faint odors of the gar 
den to counteract the salt sea smell. 

The brand of air offered you to breathe 
has always been one of the chief boasts of 
Coronado. It is a special blend of warm 
golden strands from the desert and cool 
silver strands from the sea—a dry sea air, 
and not the moist sticky sort commonly 
served on the coast. It varies in tempera 
ture so little through the year that one finds 
the same weight of blanket on the bed 
winter and summer. <A weather-man with 
the patience of the ground-hog of the 
eastern February fable testifies to an average 
of less than nine days in the year when the 
sun fails to shine for at least an hour, and 
no real sea lover regrets an occasional day 
when the gray sea monster growls and shows 
his white teeth, while fishermen like best 
of all to fight for their prey on such a day. 
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Through these years of change the 
Country Club has been slowly improving. 
The golf course has a record of but two days 
in five years when play was impossible and 
every season sees a contest for the club cup. 
Midwinter is the time of tournaments for 
tennis as well as golf, and the best coast 
players compete every year for tre yphies. 

But the sport of sports at the Coronado 
County Club is polo. March is the month 
of polo, and the tournaments are of inter- 
national interest. Already some real live 
English lords have been attracted by fields 
pronounced the best in the world, with ex- 
tensive stabling to match. And just now 
the club is angling for some Indian Rah- 
Rah-Rah-jahs, for the playing of an Indian 
polo prince is the last word to be said for 
polo. Always in connection with the polo 
tournament is the racing of polo ponies and 
galloways over the club’s mile track. 

“What are you trying to do—run a seven- 
ring circus?’’ asked a guest one day on 
returning from the club where she had been 
watching tennis matches, golf contests, a 
game of polo, some polo races and gym- 
kana events, while across a narrow channel 
on North Island an aviator was practicing. 

One who does not care for these things 
may go for a row or a sail; he may motor 
or ride far down the sandy beach, which 
bends like a crown about the brow of the 
bay—a crown on which Hotel del Coronado 
is the central gem; and if he please, he may 
ride on to the mainland, which offers 


mountain, canon and fruitful valley stretch- 
ing away into Mexico. To these mountains 
hunters go for quail and bobcat and 
mountain lion, and a novelty in store during 
the coming season will be rabbit drives on 
North Island, where the rabbits are dev- 
astating a forest of young eucalyptus trees. 
As if all these things did not make for 
gaiety enough, there is an added zest to the 
social life in the frequent visits of warships 
to the harbor. Coronado is a favorite place 
among naval officers, as well as the army 
officers stationed at Fort Rosecrans. The 
coming of a commodore or an admiral is 
always the signal for a grand ball. And so 
through the season, which has been gradu- 
ally lengthening until it now begins in 
November and lasts well on to May, there 
are balls and balls galore, and the women 
who come with trunkfuls of pretty clothes 
have a chance to wear them all and wish for 
more. It would be hard to find anywhere 
a more gorgeous display of gowns and gems 
and uniforms than that in the corridor and 
rotunda of Hotel del Coronado in the season. 
These are some of the reasons why the 
Hotel del Coronado has a following that 
fills it to overflowing season after season, 
despite the appearance of one after another 
of fine new hotels on the California coast. 
There is nothing left to do but borrow the 
phrase of Maggie Wylie’s brother, and 
repeat with all the emphasis of his Scotch 
burr and his Scotch devotion: 
“Tt must be that dahmned char-r-rm.”’ 
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beautiful circular ball-room, with windows overlooking the sea, is a sun-room, writing-room, 
reading-room and loafing-room by day 
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= Hidden away in a restful corner 
Wild Gardens of a California city, just beyond 
in Cities the whir of industry and the 

tread of progress, there is a wild 
garden, amid which a home 
has been built, and nature un- 
disturbed. On looking for a home-site, we usually 
allow financial regulations to influence us too 
strongly. In the instance of the home in question, 
the owner felt the call of the natural, and wanting 
to live close to the green things, so planned to settle 
in a wild garden, that had been planted by no hu- 
man hand. Native trees and shrubs that grew on 
the hillside have been cared for with thought and 
vigilance. The rocks have remained untouched, 
and the house artistically built amid and about them. 


By 
Mark R. DANIELS 


The paths are but improved natural trails. Steps 
have been so constructed over the rise and fall of the 
land as to give the idea that they had always been 
there. The straight line has been cast out of the 
garden, and all the elements based upon the curve. 
Nature made her best things in curves, and why is it 
that so many of us insist upon this ‘“‘brave scorn”’ for 
beauty, by applying a yard-stick to our lanes and 
paths, our fields and our gardens? In this “little 
wilderness amid the throng,” natural vistas through 
tree branches, over rocks, toward a burst of color, 
have been skilfully treated, so that the prospect has 
been developed into an unmistakable wild-garden 
feature. The paths wind about the garden in an 
abandoned style, while edging and bordering them 
are myriads of wild flowers, happily at home in their 











A tree or two and a few rocks, . Jee planting from nature’s free storehouse, and a charming wild garden 
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1 be the city dweller’s prized possession 
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through the oak branches, and swinging over to 
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Among the rocks are the purple and white stars 
of the cyclomen, for that is their home. Massive 


is secure 
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woodwardia. Narcissus never 


color is 
bloomed lovelier than under the oaks. The prim- 
along the uneven borders of the rocky 


paths. The ferns feel their strength in the soil and 
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atmosphere their ancestors knew before them, 
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nature’s species improve 





pleasure one derives from a trip into the eper 
woods and giades alter new wild flowers is as great 


neets the next sez 





as the wonderful result one 


when they bloom in finer h 1 | beauty. 





one ot the greatest jovs ol 
anyone can nave 
“No price 1s set on the lavish summer, 
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June may be had } 





To the ownerof such: here is no greater 
pleasure than the time spent within its boundaries. 
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Real rest can never come in the city’s narrow 
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but content- 


nt is ours with unhampered nature How 








splendid was the desire of old Plato: “that our 
youth might dwell in the land of health, amid fair 
sights and sounds.”’ But the fair sights do not seem 


to spring up around this modern life of ours, as they 


have in the Old World. In the far corr 








Europe, nature seems to have lain a gentler hand on 


the contrivances of man. The lanes, the winding 


roads, fences and fields and church spires seemed to 


have combined with nature, and to have brought forth 





‘e beautiful surroundings. 


nature in the Old World has not worked alone the 





effect has been softer, more lovable. Our 
contrivances are often scars that jar and pain the very 
face of nature. In the long-settled spots of England, 


the element of time has softened the an note; 


accord, 





id nature, not slow to appre 


has blended into perfect harmony 
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A winding path that leads to blossoming nooks 
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does the 


More and 


more 
seedsman of today realize the 
necessity of knowing the exact 
variety he is selling, keeping 
his seeds constantly to a high 
standard. Each year sees him 
installing new apparatus for 
testing the quality and fertility 
of his seeds. The average buy- 
ing farmer is like the small boy 
with the grab bag. He buys 
with great faith, contents un- 
known, but he — generally 
punches and pokes around a 
bit before he emerges with his 
prize, and he takes his nickels 
to the store that 
sell grab bags of quality. 

So many things must be 
taken into consideration in the 


is known to 


buying of seeds—size, plump- 











All of nature’s species improve 
with cultivation 


strain with man’s more raucous 
chord. In our great haste, the 
beauties of life are often trod- 
den upon; and man, in this 
modern day, rears great dis- 
cordant and shrieking things, 
nature far from 
and hidden 


which drive 
him into calm 
corners. 

The manners and ways of 
paltry man, at times, force us 
from the turmoil of humanity 
into the Great Open, the vast 
indeterminable __ fields, 
we may free from 
the shackles of flesh. It is 
here, amid surroundings un- 
sullied by the eternal march 
of progress, that we may rest, 
choose our comrades from the 
progeny of Mother Earth, and accept her bounty, 
so free, for the asking. 


where 
ourselves 
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A tiny embryonic plant, packed 


Growing Seeds ‘ 
In a wee 


nature-sealed case 
for the ready for shipping, thousands 
World’s Needs _ of miles if need be, oragain just 
By next door, but packed with the 
MaBet H, WHARTON same care by old mother nature 
for either journey. It is as if the genii of the Arabian 
Nights were at work when we place it in the ground 
and the young plant springs forth to do battle with 
life. But what kind of a plant is it—what will be its 
blossom—its fruit? With all this magic we are help- 
less unless we have known its ancestors for many, 
many years or obtain it from some one who does. 


A bower of beauty, where birds and bees revel unafraid 


ness, brightness, color and the smell of the grain—all 
helping to indicate their age and soundness. An old- 
fashioned method of testing grain for vitality is to 
place a sample on a hot pan, or griddle. When the 
vitality is perfect the grain will pop or crack open 
with more or less noise. When the vitality is defec- 
tive or lost it lies immovable. 

The growing of seed for market is a great industry 
that has sprung up within the last century. As late 
as 1862 the trade in garden seeds was very small, and 
in farm seeds considerably less. Gardeners saved 
their seed from year to year, in quantities large 
enough to do their own planting, and sometimes 
traded with their neighbors for a difference in 
variety. Saving seeds to sell was practically unknown 
in the United States at that time, and the seeds that 
were sold were mostly seeds that had been imported 
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ninutely, bui large seed-testers and putting 
the results of menting before the eve of the 
farmer in bulletins and reports. Most of the big 
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seed concerns now test all seed, and by 






experimental work s 
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they must be fertile, and they must be clean an 
from rubbish and admixture with 


e of seed t 


then weighed and the weight compared with the 


rinal amount taken, and is expressed in a pet 


ige. The other seeds present may be from 








farm crops, and it is well to know the variety 
of each as they have a certain value, or they may be 








weeds which are useless. The quantity 
of other seeds in also represent dbya 





percentage, and containing non-living 
| g g 
dirt, sand, chaff and broken 





seeds represent the rest of the per cent. This last is 


harmless when thrown on the ground; still it repre 





sents bulk and w , and the farmer pays for it at 


seed rates. 








The vitality of each seed « rop is determined before 
it is finally shipped. An average sample is planted 
in a glass-testing house, and if eighty-five per cent 
germinate the standard is a Of course some 





of the seeds germinate quicker than others, but they 





are all counted and an average of the whole sample 


is made. 





» most important factor in determining the real 
value of a seed is its purity and evenness of varietal 
character. Man may control its conditions of 
srowth, but the long line of ancestors of each deter 
just the sort of plant that will 


to have seeds full of fertility, but 


mine grow. It is good 





only sixty to 
seventy-five per cent germinate true to variety, the 


remainder not germ 





ating, it is better than a ninety 


per cent development of a medley ‘growth. 

So the obvious moral would be, don’t grow your 
own seed. Buy it of a skilled seedsman, a man who 
has devoted his life to his work, who has everything 


favorable for growing the best seed that can be 




































Wading through a sea of seeds on a California seed farm. 





The lowly onion is here being stacked 


on seed heads ready for threshing 


grown, a man who knows the ancestry of his seed 
for years back and knows just what it will do under 
given conditions. Buy the seed of a specialist and 
as far as possible grow it with the skill of a specialist. 
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Sves” host, on 
his comfortable veranda high 
above the beautiful Amador 
valley, “the names of many of 
these places were different when 
my people first came here to 
Pleasanton, for instance, was Alisal, much 
prettier, to my way of thinking, than its present 
name. And Livermore was Posetas, from the Span- 
ish word poso, meaning well. The place is full of 
Did you ever hear the story of Livermore ?”’ 


a said my 
The Romance 


of Livermore 


By 
STANLEY STANTON 


live. 


wells. 
he asked, as he tilted back in his chair and pushed 
back his broad-brimmed panama for relief from the 
heat. To my reply that I had not, but would con- 
sider it a favor were the story granted me, he con- 
tinued: “Livermore never wanted the name 
changed. ‘I ama foreigner’ he used to say. ‘Why 
should they call the country after me? The name 
it bears is the appropriate one and should stay with 
it.’ But his followers kept agitating the question, 
and finally sent on to Washington, and had a post- 
office set up under that name, and by that it has been 
called ever since. 

“Livermore was a midshipman on a British man- 
of-war that sailed into San Francisco bay. As he 
walked about the ship he could plainly see a new 
activity among the crew, due, he told himself, to the 
novelty of landing in a foreign town. Often he 
would hear the crew talking of dancing and of girls 
and of a big time. This interested him but little, as 


he seldom attended a dance, and his dislike for girls 





was a standing joke among the officers on board. 
In the cabin that evening he heard the coming event 
discussed in full, and was even asked to join in the 
merry-making. A reply so uncomplimentary to 
girls as his is better left untold. 

“Just why Livermore attended that dance he 
He was as much surprised as the 
As he mingled with 


never knew. 
others to find himself there. 
the onlookers, and gazed indifferently at the merry 
throng, his mind wandered back a number of years 
to a certain English town he had once called home. 
Plainly he could see his old friends and companions, 
and he remembered with satisfaction how popular 
he had been. He could even hear gay music and see 
bright colors flitting about him, hardly realizing that 
these were the gaudy costumes of dark Spanish girls. 
Then again, as often before, he saw a dark-eyed 
girl who had flitted through his life, and had seemed 
toruinit. More plainly he saw her than ever before. 
How beautiful she How those dark eyes 
flashed, how exquisite were those rosy cheeks, 
flushed with dancing! What could describe such 
a beautiful figure, such a musical laugh! Yet she 
seemed changed, more enchanting, more life-like 
than ever before. He could see her approach, hear 
her laugh, and even see the glitter of her gorgeous 
jewels. Was this a dream, a mere mental illusion 
which would vanish as quickly as it had appeared? 
But no, she was real, she was approaching him, and 
on the arm of an English officer. 

“As the Englishmen returned to their ship that 
night they laughed often at the success of their joke, 
for they surely had succeeded well. Livermore, the 
woman-hater, had plainly stumbled before their 
Spanish beauty, and certainly, on his return, would 
be the cause of much laughter. 

“The next morning the officers and crew looked 
in vain for their gallant midshipman. He had come 
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presented iself for recognition, but 


unknowing stare. He then declared 





to hear, somewhat to his surprise, his 








old commander’s furious ejaculation: 


“To the irons with you!’ 
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nvitation to visit him on 
his ranch. 


“Tivermore came up to me and aske¢ 





me to help 
1im out in his preparations for the entertainment. 


I 
I gathered together two dozen vaqueros, and runners 
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were sent to San Jose, to Santa Clara, Los Gatos, 





Gilroy, Martir Port Costa. The whole country 
was camped here for a week and such fez such 
dancing, such barbecues, horse-racing, con- 





tests, shooting matche never have seer 


-you 





never W see. They peiong to these times. 


ian days that have 
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They’re of those early ( 
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passed away from all except the memor 
who lived through them. Well, the admiral had the 


back in 





ever had in all his life, and 





finest 





nglat months to come, he entertained his 
dinner guests with stories of that week. Whenever 
his eve took a faraway look his friends knew he was 


going over in memory 


days down 


some part of those eventful 


valley, but ever did 
e 






know just how 





*, faithful subject 


though he was, he longed for another taste of that 
breezy western life nor how deeply he treasured his 


recollections of California.” 
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‘Away Down East” 


Oh, lucky California, beneath your summer sky! 


We stand on stormy snow-banks here, and cast a 
wistful eye 

On you, who gaily taunt us with our winter load of 
cares: 

It saddens us to see you putting on so many airs. 


Now, wouldn't it be kinder to forego that boastful 


strain 
es a 





ill our blizzard season’s over, and our robins nest 

again? 

We know our climate’s beastly, and our woes are 
but increased 

3y having you crow over us, 


Away 
Down 
East. 


When Boreas howls around us till the very houses 
shake, 
And colds and grippe and rheumatiz our lives a 


torment m 





When the merc ury goes sliding down to ten degrees 
below— 

A place where good thermometers should never, 
never go 

D’you think it’s comforting to hear about your 
early peas, 

Your violets and roses, and your balmy summer 
breeze ? 

And is it quite considerate, to say the very least, 

To brag to poor unfortunates 


I 
Away 
Down 
East ? 


When all our fortitude we need, to grin and bear 
our lot, 
It only makes it worse to think of what we haven't 
got: 
(A similar idea’s expressed in what the poet sings 
“4 sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things.’’) 
To hit a fellow when he’s down is reckoned as a sin; 
We’re glad to know you’re happy, but you needn't 
rub it in. 
We’re quite aware the lion’s share is yours at Nature’s 
feast; 
Then spare the feelings of your friends 
Away 
Down 
Fast. 


CORINNE ROCKWELL SWAIN. 




























































While a party of us were 
camped in the pine forests of 
the Cascade mountains, on the 
Pacific Coast, we found, while 
tramping through the wilds, 
a deserted ‘‘postofiice’ of the 
Indians. We called it a ‘“postoffice’ because we 


“ Talking- 
Stumps’’ of 
the Indians 


could think of no better name. It was a high pine 
snag or stump from which the tree had been broken 
by a severe storm. On one side of the stump and 
about six feet from the ground was a large hole, 
a sort of hollowed-out shelf, protected and sheltered 
from the rain and snow by an overhanging knot. 
The stump and the big knot-hole would not have 
attracted our notice, for there were hundreds of such 
stumps in the forests through which we passed; but 
it was the contents of the hollowed-out shelf that 
demanded our attention. It was partially filled 
with an assortment of small flat stones and fragments 
of bark long ago decayed. We knew that the stones 
could not have been placed in the hole by animals or 
birds. They were placed there by the savage red 
man who formerly ruled supreme in those forest soli- 
tudes. After examining a few of the pebbles we 
were convinced that this was a ‘“‘tae-tae-mux-mux,” 
or “‘talking-stump,” of several western tribes, pos- 
sibly of the Modocs, Klamaths and Nez Perces. 
The “talking stones’? were mostly flat, none of 
them larger than the palm of one’s hand, and were 
of three colors, blue, white and red, these being the 
natural colors of the stones. Though the stones 
had been lying in the dead stump for thirty or forty 
years, or since the close of the Indian wars and the 
banishment of the tribes, the peculiar inscriptions, 
deeply carved by some sharp instrument, were still 
traceable on some of them. On one of the red stones 
was inscribed the crude figure of a bow and arrow. 
This was evidently a message of war, though whether 
it was a challenge or merely the report of a battle we 
could only guess. A message of the same character 
was inscribed upon another red stone, this one being 


““c 


a rough outline of a quiver of arrows. 

There were several blue stones, but on most of 
these the inscriptions were so crudely drawn or so 
nearly defaced that we were unable to trace them. 
One, however, was a picture of a bird with a very 
long neck, evidently meant for a wild goose. An- 
other represented a four-footed animal, and since 
it had horns and a very short tail we concluded it 
was intended to be a picture of a deer. Still another 
bore a very good drawing of a fish. 

A peculiar characteristic of the stones, in the 
matter of classification as to their color and the 
messages they bore, attracted our attention at once. 
The red stones all carried messages of war, this 
being evident from the fact that the inscriptions 
represented bows, arrows and spears. The blue 
stones told of “plenty,” bringing information con- 
cerning an abundance of wild game, of geese, deer 
and salmon. And the white stones bore messages 
of peace. The inscriptions on these were more 
difficult to trace than that of the blue or red pebbles, 
but on one we made out the dim outline of an ear of 
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maize or Indian-corn, and on another the rough 
sketch of a flower of four petals, representing a 
dogwood blossom or a wild poppy. 

The pieces of bark on which messages had been 
carried were so badly decayed that they crumbled 
to dust at our touch and we were unable to learn the 
nature of their inscriptions. The trails, too, which 
formerly led to this ‘‘talking-stump”’ from various 
directions, and over which the swift Indian runners 
came, bringing tidings of war, plenty or peace from 
distant tribes, or bearing away messages of the 
same character for the chiefs and ‘head men’’ to 
ponder over as they sat in council around the camp- 
fire, were long since abandoned and grown over 
with matted chaparral and manzanita. The stump 
itself was badly decayed and would have crumbled 
but for the great amount of black pitch it con- 
tained; and it was all but hidden by the smaller 
trees that had grown up and entwined it. 

But we had seen enough to get an idea of the 
manner in which messages were exchanged between 
the Indian tribes, and between individuals of tribes 
during the days of Indian rule and Indian supremacy 
on the American continent. This old pine stump 
was the ‘‘postoffice’”’ for three or four tribes. It was 
the medium through which the chiefs of neighboring 
or even of distant tribes talked to each other. 
Though their spoken language differed, the language 
engraved was so simple that all could understand it. 

It is the opinion of men who have made a study 
of the habits and customs of the Indians that the 
“talking-stumps” were used principally during 
times of peace; or at least were not employed to 
convey challenges or important declarations of war. 
The stones deposited in them, as indicated by the 
contents of this one, told of war, but they were what 
we would call ‘news from the front’; merely mes- 
sages from one chief to another telling of a battle 
between neighboring tribes. 

The runners selected by the chiefs to carry the 
“talking stones” possessed remarkable endurance 
and speed. It was a mark of distinction for them to 
be chosen for this work. Unless the tribes were 
engaged in bitter war these runners were never 
molested, but went their swift way through the dark 
forests in peace. Clad only in breech-clout and 
moccasins, with no weapon but a spear, and carrying 
the “talking stones” in a deerskin bag slung from 
the shoulders, the Indian runner, with scarcely a 
pause, maintained his swift pace for eight or ten 
hours and covered from fifty to seventy-five miles 
in a single day. One “talking-stump” was the 
destination or meeting point for the runners of 
several tribes. But the method used by them to 
distinguish or select the messages meant for their 
respective chiefs is not definitely known. Possibly 
this was accomplished by each tribe having a stone 
of a certain shade or color, or some distinguishing 
mark, The system, at least, was one easily under- 
stood, for the runner deposited his messages, se- 
lected those left for his own chief and “head men”’ 
and returned to his tribe. 

D. H. STOVALL. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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lost Valuable Water 





By WALTER WILLARD 


IGHT or nine years ago the city of San Bernar- 
dino decided to stop paying water rent. For 
the supply of a large part of its territory the city 
had been renting a portion of Lytle creek, a stream 
rising on the north slope of Mount San Antonio, 
11,000 feet high. On the first of every month the 
city paid the owner of the water $250. To do away 
with this monthly tribute the city bought the 
owner’s share of Lytle creek outright, paying him 
$60,000 for his portion of the flow. 
Today, only eight years after the purchase, the 
city would not accept 


Shoot it down the average gutter, and it wiil rise 
only two or three inches against the curb. A mouse 
could not commit suicide in this diminutive stream- 
let unless it stood on its head until drowned. 
Measured by the ordinary standards of the 
humid East this quantity—1oo miner’s inches—is 
exceedingly small. If it were fizz water or sur- 
charged with healing elements, a spring of this size 
might be worth something, in the neighborhood of 
Detroit or Louisville, but no one would dream of 
paying $175,000 simply to use it for drinking, 
washing and cook- 





$175,000 for this 
water right. 

A hundred and 
seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars’ may 
not be such a very 
large sum, but it is 
quite a heap to pay 
for the right to take 
a little water out of 
astream. How much 
water, do you think, 
is covered by that 
$175,000 of San 
Bernardino’s 





money ? 

Take a stovepipe 
of the ordinary va- 
riety. Tilt it at a 
slight angle and turn 
some water into it. 
If the stream com- 
ing out at the lower : 
end just about fills shoes 4 
half of the pipe, 
with only a slight 
pressure behind it, 


you have the meas- 
ure of the water San 
Bernardino bought. 








ing. In the San 
Bernardino valley it 
acquires its remark- 
able value because, 
spread over more 
than two square 
miles, it makes pos- 
sible the production 
of $200 worth of 
citrus fruits peracre, 
a crop worth $125,- 





000 every year. 

Nowhere else has 
plain water reached 
as high prices as in 
the orange belt of 
southern California. 
Six or seven years 
ago a miner’s inch 
could be bought for 
$1ooo on the aver- 
age. Now the rul- 
ing quotations run 
from a minimum of 
, $1250 to $2000 an 
inch. Using $1500 
as the average, the 
cost of a water right 
per acre would be 
from $190 to $300, 





The largest artesian well in the West, rising from the underground 


supply of the San Bernardino Valley, California, where water 373 
is more valuable than anywhere else in the world 




















Flood-water is now diverted into deep shafts, from 
which it } olates into natura! 
bter leall reservoirs 





based upon the distribution of an inch of water over 


five to eight Since good land without water 





can be boug he section for $50 an acre, water 

s four to s as valuable as land. 
Nevertheless, water in the orange belt is not really 

is scarce as these high values seem to indicate. 


Four months in the year water is usually so abundant 


are washed out, bottom lands flooded 





roads inundated. 





\ dozen protection districts 


been organized in recent years to keep these 
pl rs away from the farms and orchards. 
No one would suspect, plodding through the gleam- 
i nd of the August, 
} 1; +1) 


r the little rills that meander aimlessly 


watercourses in 


wide expanse of the dry stream beds, 
a roaring torrent many feet deep 
j 


the mountains and fills the water- 





+r the streams are 





valuable water running 





r, when the ranchers count the 
, there is hot dry sand where the 
If this waste water could 





-d to be. 


be stored, if only a fraction of it could be conserved 
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and made available during summer and fall, large 
areas of the dry $50 land would be worth $300 and 
$400 an acre; thousands of additional families could 
be supported in comfort upon small farms. 

Dams wili conserve the flood-water of winter for 
summer use. Around Redlands thousands of citrus 
acres are fed from a large artificial lake far up in the 
mountains. In the mountains north of San Ber- 
nardino another large reservoir is being constructed. 
But reservoirs cost money, much money. The one 
north of San Bernardino has been under construc- 
tion for eight years. A tunnel five miles long is being 
driven through a rocky range in order to convey 
the valuable water from the north of the 
mountain slope into the orange valley to the south. 
Money is needed to build artificial reservoirs, and 


side 


they cannot be built unless there are natural sites 
for a retaining dam. Both factors, singly and in 
combination, are rare. 

There is one reservoir, however, larger, better, 
bigger than all the artificial lakes feeding the orange 
belt, which was not built by human hands. Its 


construction did not cost a penny, yet it contains 


more water than a dozen of the largest reservoirs 
combined. Despite its enormous area, there is no 
loss by evaporation, the reservoir being tightly 
covered. This natural reservoir is the subterranean 
artesian basin lying beneath a large part of the San 
Bernardino valley’s surface. 

Some seven or eight years ago the water plane in 
this underground lake began to sink. As the num- 
ber of wells and pumping plants increased and the 
amount of water lifted to the surface grew, the water- 
level dropped. Many wells formerly artesian had 
to be put on the pump. Irrigators depending upon 
the underground water became alarmed. This 
state of alarm was a good thing for them. It 
sharpened their reasoning powers and induced 
them to think. It made them contemplate longingly 
the enormous quantities of flood-water going to 
waste every winter. “If we only could get that 
flood-water into the ground instead of letting it 
run into the ocean” they sighed. And the wish, 
the longing, as usual became the father of the 
action and of the Water Conservation Association. 

Water sinks more readily through sand and gravel 
than through tight, compact soil. By the same token, 
sand and gravel is worthless for cultivation. Where 
the Santa Ana river leaves the mountains it has 
built up an enormous cone of debris, of boulders, 
rocks, sand and gravel. There are many square 
miles of this worthless land. The Water Conserva- 
tion Association, composed of fruit growers, ranch- 
ers, business men and bankers of three counties, had 
the government withdraw several thousand acres of 
this waste land from entry, the association buying 
over a thousand additional acres of private land out 
of its own funds. In winter when the floods went 
roaring down to the sea a large headgate was 
opened, a portion of the flood-water diverted upon 
the waste land, spread over the gravelly area in 
little ponds and pools and allowed to percolate into 
the ground. Instead of rushing away to the sea, 
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this water was diverted into the subterranean 
reservoir. At thetsame time, the association saw to 

that all artesian wells were capped throughout 
the winter when not needed. 

During the last three winters the rainfall has not 
been above the average. Neither has the snow in 
the mountains been more than normal. The de- 
mands upon the subterranean lake have increased 
every season as the cities grew and the area of citrus 
and other fruits expanded. By virtue of these facts 
the level of the underground lake should have sunk. 

It didn’t. It rose. 

The San Bernardino valley and the territory de- 
pending upon this valley for its water-supply have 
grown enormously, both in population and in area 
under irrigation, during the last four years. Despite 
this growth, despite this increased demand upon the 
subterranean resources, the artesian wells during the 
summer and fall of 1911 flowed more strongly than 
they had for two decades. So sustained and ample 
was their flow that the Riverside Water Company, 
for the first time in many years, did not have to 
supplement its water from artesian wells by pumping 
during August and September. As a consequence, 
the cost of irrigating ten thousand acres during these 
two driest months was reduced fifty per cent. 

The usage spread. One of the pioneers in the 
filtering process was the San Antonio Water Com- 
pany, a mutual organization supplying the Pomona 
district. But the most thorough conservation work 
was undertaken by the Fontana Company. Instead 
of boring wells to take water out of the ground, this 
company constructed a series of deep pits to put 
surface-water into the earth, to keep it in the 
ground until its use should become necessary during 
the irrigating season. Perhaps the most definite, 
measurable results of the new water-conservation 
methods were obtained through the work of this 
company in the canon of Lytle creek. 

The normal summer flow of this stream averages 
about 1200 miner’s inches. To increase the flow 
the company constructed twenty shafts, four by six 
feet wide and from 75 to 1oo feet deep, in two valleys 
formed by the spreading cafion walls. Into these 
valleys the stream had carried boulders, rocks, 
gravel and sand, filling them to a depth of 200 feet 
and more. The shafts were timbered clear to the 
bottom, though wide interstices were left between 
the planks, and at the bottom short lateral tunnels 
were driven into the gravel. As soon as the winter 
floods began, a large part of the surplus water was 
conducted from the main channel of the stream to 
these shafts, the pressure of the 75-foot column 
forcing the water through the interstices in the 
timbering and through the walls of the short tunnels 
at the bottom into the porous gravel. So long as the 
floods lasted, the shafts were filled to capacity. 

Both before and after the completion of the work 
careful measurements of stream-flow, precipitation 
and diversion were made in order to obtain reliable 
data concerning the effect of the shafts upon the 
volume of water available during the summer. 
During the fall of 1909 the rains came early, but they 
ceased almost wholly after January 1, 1910. Despite 
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Mouth of a tunnel drilled a mile through solid rock 
to convey the precious water that 
feeds the orange groves 


the deficiency in the rainfall the newly completed 
shafts, by conserving the flood-waters and storing 
them in the gravel, increased the summer flow of 
Lytle creek during the summer of 1910 from 1200 to 
1900 inches. In the summer of-1o1r the increase 
in the flow-through the winter saturation. of the 
gravel brought the total discharge of the stream to 
2500 inches, double the normal flow. Even if the 
normal discharge was increased by only 300 miner’s 
inches, this water saved from the floods would be 
sufficient to supply 2400 dry acres and support 200 
additional families in comfort. 

Throughout the semi-arid West well irrigation is 
increasing, and every well means an additional drain 
upon the underground water resources. In the 
orange belt of southern California an inexpensive 
and effective method has been discovered not only 
to maintain the water-level of the subterranean basins 
but to increase the water resources in the face of an 
enormously increased drain upon them. This 
method of conserving hitherto useless flood-waters 
close to the point of origin will prove of untold value 
to the ever-growing area watered by pumping and 
by artesian wells in every part of the West. 



































From the open corridors of the Stratford Inn, 


looking northward, may be seen two 
shore line broidered with foam 








miles of matchless 


Del Mar—By the Sea 


A Hillside Haven for Homes, and the Site of an English Inn 


ERHAPS you are a lover of landscapes and 
seascapes, with an artist's appreciation of both, 


and also with the 





rson s desire to possess 





a home comm | outlook upon 








either hore and sea 

craft ? 

to some lt 

Goddess of iu a tinv home or a marble 
as sh castle the forest’s edge or the 


if you found out that 





1 own both landscape 


price of vour 





too good to 





seem a ost 
But some sa glitte 
The seas ae indscape 





person” with an 
at Del Mar 
Del Mar, like many other wonderful places, is in 


Sea;”’ but 








h for “By 





California, 





it 1S aiso -country 





it is, gives 





scenery of which the 


no suggestion. 


Del Mar is situated twenty miles north of San 
Diego, on the main line of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
also upon the main automobile road extending from 
San Diego to Los Angeles. It occupies a position of 
scenic beauty not excelled on the southern California 
Jetween 


coast. more appropriate name would be * 


the Mountains and the Sea. 





Many southern California places are beautiful 
spots, worthy of their fame, but Del Mar is more 
than beautiful, and there is more to fascinate; to 
at Del Mar, 
h congenial friends about you, life would 





ce you feel that if you had a hor 


indeed 





be complete. 
» as 4 - ¢ ] ] - 
Sut possibly you prefer to make your home in a 
hotel; a hotel up to the moment in modernity? 


Again may vour dream of 





sea-an 
ing | hotel mforts be isformed greeable 
Ings plus hotel comforts be transtormed to agreeable 


fact. You will find everythi 








¢ you are accustomed 


at Del Mar, and very likely some- 


been blessed with 


to in hotel living 
thing delightful that you haven't 
in hotel life heretofore. That is exactly why ‘“The 


Stratford Inn” was built where it is, and why it 
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inages to be more than merely a fine hotel; for 
; purpose is not only to please but to surprise its 
Che Stratford Inn, as its name implies, was 
lesigned as an Elizabethan structure. Its architect 
is John C. Austin, an Englishman, and the result 
is a series of buildings that ‘‘live up” to the archi- 
tectural principles of those on Britain’s heath. 
Sitting on the piazza of the Straiford Inn at Del 
Mar 


corridors northward and behold a wondrous picture. 


you may look through the canopy of the open 





You shall see, first of all, the most artistic sweep 
of shore line anywhere on the south coast, the surf 
breaking beautifully in white curves, miles long. 
[im in the distance are two headlands shouldering out 
to sea, the second and farthest of them being Point 
South of the headlands is a great low- 





Encinitas. 
lying plain into which creeps a large estuary of the 
ocean which you follow with your eye as it sweeps 
inland until your vision is obstructed by the contours 
of the hill on which you are sitting. And you will 
call down blessings on the head of that genius who 
made for you the broad piazzas of the inn from 
which you drink your soul’s content of seas and 
headlands, ever changing with the passing hours in 
color and beauty, the arches framing them for you in 
sun or starlight in the hospitable out-of-doors. 
Inside the inn there is always comfort, always 
The 
lobbies, the billiard room, the bedrooms and all the 
rooms in that enticing place are just as you would 
have them. It is a wonderful retreat for the man or 


cleanliness and a sense of quietude and rest. 


woman whose nerves have been put to jangle in the 
big Though you had lost the 
last memory of your palate, you will find it coming 
back to you at the luring dining table. 

Frank Miller, the famous master of the famous 
Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, once motored 
down to the Stratford Inn at Del Mar. His intention 
was to spend a few hours there. He remained a 
week, so delightful did the place prove to be, even 
to the expert. 


noisy world without. 


Del Mar itself is about thirty miles south of the 
old Mission San Juan Capistrano, set upon a hill. 

From the pinnacles of Del Mar you can hear the 
ocean crooning in long rolling breakers against 
gleaming shore lines, or see it leap into geysers of 
spray against majestic headlands for an eye-encom- 


Del Mar—By the Sea 
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A curve in the Serpentine Driveway at Del Mar 


passed distance of forty miles, swelling in from the 
magic isles of Santa Catalina and San Clemente, with 
the curtain of the sky far beyond them all. 

But from the same pinnacles, landward, you shall 
look down from your very feet into the dream-kissed 
vale of San Dieguito, serpentined with natural canoe- 
ways that have crept in from the great waters. And 
from the San Dieguito meadows there are trails that 
lead into the valleys of Escondido and San Luis Rey 














Bath and power-house at the edge 


of the shining sands of Del Mar, near San Diego 
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two—the desert and the sea—that make Del Mar 
what it is. 

The Del Mar which the traveler beholds from the 
car window as the railroad train glides along the 
beach on that wonderful journey south from San 
Juan Capistrano is a vast hill rising from between 
two estuaries of the ocean with Encinitas headland 
to the north and Torrey Pine Point to the south. 
But one gets no idea at all of what the hill of Del Mar 
really is by looking up to it from the railway. 

Its appearance from such a fleeting view would 
be much the same of many another coast hill; and 
it would, perhaps, pass without special notice from 
the railway traveler were it not for the fact that it is 
heavily wooded and because of the strikingly beauti- 
ful Elizabethan structure standing against the hill 
and which immediately attracts the eye. 

The Elizabethan building which catches the 
traveler’s curiosity from his flying window is the 
Stratford Inn of which we are speaking. You will 
be wise if you will alight from the train from the Del 
Mar station, walk up the brown trail and book 
yourself at the Stratford for as long a stay as your 
time will permit, the longer the better. 

Del Mar faces a beautiful beach, hard and firm, 
stretching north in an unbroken line for more than 
two miles. A fine bath-house situated on the beach 
awaits you. Here are a spacious swimming pool, 
shower baths, and all the necessary equipment for a 
first-class bath-house. You can have a dip in the 
ocean, only fifty feet distant, then come to the bath- 
house for a refreshing ‘‘cold shower”’ and clean linen. 
A short walk will bring you to the wide verandas of 
the Stratford Inn. 

The residence portion of Del Mar is wherever the 
resident chooses. It’s near the hotel, on the beach, 
among the wooded pines, along the beautiful wind- 
jng roads, in shady nooks; it looks out at the ever- 
changing ocean, and then it gazes off toward the 
mountains. 

And Del Mar offers you a home; a home among 
her waving pines, along her beautiful drives. If you 
are a business man, here you can steal away from the 
material things of life and refresh your brain in the 
arms of nature. If you are an artist, a poet, a 
dreamer of dreams, a lover of the beautiful; if you 
seek quiet and peace and comfort for a tired body or 











A southeast view 





of the Stratford Inn, facing the finely paved boulevard by the sea 
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doubly desirable for a place of residence 
during the year 1915, when the hustling 
San Diegans are to hold their big Panama- 
California fair, a project which will sup- 
plement in a splendid way the Exposition 
As for the 
lovely city of San Diego itself, too much 


of 1915 in San Francisco. 
cannot be said of its attractions for the 
Del Martian who, only a half-hour away, 
enjoys all the superlative advantages of a 
suburban location and a city’s activity. 
San Diego is rightfully called “the place 
where California began, for it was the 
first American harbor to hail a white 
man’s sail; and there was reared the first 
cross on American shores.” 

The nature is wholly 


true lover of 





Here is indeed a “motion picture’? worth while—the ever- 


changing sea, viewed from an open-air theatre 


a tired mind, here will you find it. Perhaps you 
want jolly companions, a game of tennis, or an ex- 
citing contest on the golf links; all these can be had 
at Del Mar. 

Then it’s everything to know that you have a home 
where you are surrounded by desirable people; to 
know that the upbuilding of Del Mar is in the hands 
of men who are responsible financially and morally; 
to know these very men are building homes here for 
The famous Owen 
Wister, author of “The Virginian,” 


themselves and their families. 
has purchased 
a home site here and will raise his roof where the 
pines grow, and the voices of the nearby sea will 
tell him their tales of the past. 

If these things pertaining to Del Mar appeal to 
you—a place only thirty minutes ride from the 
rapidly growing city of San Diego—then hasten there, 
and when you reach that beautiful spot you will say, 
“T’l] wander no farther, but here will I stay.’ 

Del Mar’s proximity to San Diego will make it 


his human impulses. 
God 


instantly 


generous. in 
Show him a spot on which has 

lavished beauty and he will 
hear in his soul the for company. He 
long with an insistent longing to share his 
This is the 
Loved names 


cry will 


glad- 
fellowman. feeling 


with his 


that seizes the visitor to Del Mar. 


ness 


spring to his lips, loved faces vision themselves in 
his heart. 

Happily Del Great 
splendid highways, wide and smooth, pass through 
it from either San Diego or Then 
there are the frequent trains of the Santa Fe Railway, 
if you have not the good fortune to possess horses or 
If there be method of 
transportation available for your especial need you 
might put on your sandal shoes and walk to Del Mar 
as good old Father Junipero Serra did many a time 


Mar is easily reached. 


Los Angeles. 


an automobile. no other 


Sut go there 
you shall, or else you must be content to die without 


before you in the brave days of old. 


having beheld a spot which, in more ways than one, 
is unrivaled anywhere along the golden coast of 
California. 








A home on the heights of Del Mar, between the mountains and the sea, where all the conditions for 
human contentment are complete 

















A forty-acre alfalfa field on sub-irrigated ground in Harney Valley, which is nearly one hundred miles in 
length and has a width of fifty to seventy-tive miles 


Homes for the Homeseekers 


Large Areas of Productive Land in Harney Valley, Oregon, Awaiting Settlement 


and Cultivation 


By JOHN Scott MILLs 
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to waiting multi 
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These banners 
as thev wave in the breeze are spelling out in | 


which may be read in this and other climes, the call, 





“Come back to the lands.” 

For the purpose of my story, I want to direct the 
attention of the people who have heard this call and 
who are determined to heed it but are undecided 
where to go, to a strip of country in the Paciti 

; 


Northwest where splendid opportunities are in wait- 








ing for the farmer, the stock-raiser, the yman 
for men who are willing to work for an assured in 
come This section is in Harney county, Oregon. 


Here, according to my friend Col. “Bill” Hanley, the 


country needs turnir 





over. Here vast areas of 


soil lie untouched According to Dr 





rich alluvi 
Jame Ss Wi 


Station of the Oregon Agricultural College, there 





hycombe, director of the Experimental 





productive. 


Wheat, oats, barley, rye, hops, sugar-beets, pota- 
toes and all kinds of cereal and vegetable crops are 
produced without irrigation. All fruits of the tem- 
perate zone, apples, peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
cherries and all varieties of berries are grown. The 
claim is not made that this is a commercial fruit 
growing section. It may develop that it is. It has 
an altitude of 4,000 feet. The Salt Lake Valley, 
with an altitude of 4,385 feet, has achieved a repu 
tation for its fruits. The point to be made is that 
deciduous varieties of fruit will grow and mature 
and have a splendid flavor. This will appeal to the 
land-owner whether he plants a family orchard or 
goes into the business on a larger scale. Right close 
to the new town of Wellington is a young orchard. 
The trees, not yet in bearing, show a wood growth 
hat is equal to trees of the same age elsewhere. 
This growth is natural. The only artificial aid 
given has been cultivation. 

Dry farming is done here with profit. Perhaps it 
might be well to say that while irrigation is not re- 
sorted to, these lands are sub-irrigated. There is a 
rainfall cf an average of sixteen inches and the mois 
ture is retained. The slope is gradual on this land. 
It is sufficient te drain it but not to attract all the 





























oisture. Underlying, and at a depth of a few feet, 
there is abundance of water. Even if wells had 
not been sunk to prove this, the yield of alfalfa alone 

ould determine the fact. Think of getting four 
and one-half tons of alfalfa from a first cutting! 
his is as large, if not a larger, yield than in districts 
where the meadows are flooded. Fifty bushels of 





wheat to the acre, twenty-five tons of sugar-beets 
from a corresponding area, show the fertility of the 
soil and its ability to produce without artificial 
moisture. Tillman Reuter, a central Oregon dry 
farmer, triumphed over exhibitors from other sec- 
tions by winning eleven prizes, twelve second prizes 
and three third prizes at the National Dry Farming 
Congress held in Colorado in the fall of t91r1. Mr. 
Reuter declares his results can be duplicated by any 
farmer of ordinary efficiency and common sense. 
His ranch is an average quarter section which he 


homesteaded in r1g04. 
IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN VALLEY 


There is no denying the fact that irrigation adds 
to the yield of grain, vegetables and fruits. In the 
Willamette Valley, where there is a rainfall of more 
than forty inches per annum, canals and laterals are 
carrying water on to the lands. The Harney Valley 
lands will be easily watered. There is now under 
construction a large irrigation project on Silver 
Creek. This is to be completed in 1912. Similar 
projects are in contemplation on the Silvies and 
Blitzen rivers. A company owning water-power 
rights on streams flowing into and through the valley 
will develop electrical power for pumping plants, 
ind every acre of the floor of the valley and the foot- 
hills bordering may have ample and abundant sup- 
ply of water fer every purpose. Modern conven- 
iences are assured, not only in the towns of the valley 
but in the agricultural districts. The farm home 
may have every device for comfort and convenience 
that the ci 





ity dwelling possesses. 


ADAPTED TO DAIRYING 


One of the paying industries of the valley will be 
that of dairying. The climatic conditions are 
favorable and there is abundance of feed. Alfalfa 
is a producing diet and the root crops which grow 
in such abundance assure green feed at all times. 
The cows will not have to be housed, as the animals 
of the Middle West dairy sections. The thermom- 
eter sometimes records zero weather in the valley 
but there are no protracted cold spells. The snow- 
fall is not deep and the Chinooks regulate its depth 
if they do not cause it to disappear. While at pres- 
ent there is not a large market in the valley for dairy 
products, the matter ought to receive attention. The 
coming of the railroad wi!'l not be long deferred, 
and the land-owner who is ready with products for 
shipment when trains are operated will find good 
market for everything he has for sale. Every farmer 
ought to have a few cows, a few hogs and a few chick- 
ens. Where he can raise his own grain and vege 
tables and meat products, the man who has a tract 
of land is about as near independent as men ever 
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get. One of the Capitals of the state of Independ 
ence is in the Harney Valley. 


GREAT TILLABLE AREA 


The Harney Valley is nearly one hundred miles 


in length and has a width of to seventy-five 





miles. Most of this vast area a virgin state. 
Though its value is determined and its productivity 
of the best it remains uncultivated. The broad 
acres which would sustain many thousands are 
growing native grasses and sage-brush. It is a 


splendid feeding ground for stock and many large 
herds of cattle are to be seen. 

The raising of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs will 
continue to be among the great industries of the 
country, owing to the natural range atforded by the 
high hills and mountains, which are supplied with 
almost unlimited pastures during the grazing sea- 
son, and the large expanse of meadows to furnisl 
hay for winter feedings. Stock-growing on a large 
scale will remain in the control of the syndicate as 
now, or with the wealthy individual owner. The 
man with a tract of one hundred and sixty acres will 


not compete with the money kings. In the winter 
season, however, he will find sale for his hay. In 
the Yakima Valley, Washington, the land-owners 


sell their hay in the stack for as high as $10 per ton. 
\LFALFA A SURE CROP 


Mention has been made of the yield of alfalfa on 
dry farming lands. One can but surmise what 
the yield will be under proper irrigation methods. 
These countless thousands of acres now known as 
sage-brush lands with proper conservation of water 
by dry farming methods will produce large and 
profitable crops. Irrigation means an_ increased 
yield of from fifty to five hundred per cent. The 
land tilled under natural conditions or cultivated 
with the aid of applied moisture will make the owner 
independent in a few years. Until the coming of the 
railroad, when everything the land produces will 
find ready market, the growing of alfalfa will be 
profitable. At the date of this writing, I find the 
following quotations for hay in the Portland market: 
Eastern Oregon timothy, $17 and $18; alfalfa, $13 
and $14; clover, $12. The Harney Valley hay- 
grower can get better prices than this in the Port- 
land markets. The stock-yard manager will buy 
his hay. He need not bale it but can send it on 
foot to the railroad shipping point. 

Harney Valley presents a chance to the home- 
seekers that ought to.attract thousands. There is 
not a great deal of agricultural land elsewhere for 
sale at prices such as prevail here today. As a 
matter of fact it is mighty scarce. Land in the 
valley today can be bought for from $15 to $25 per 
acre. I do not know of cheaper land anywhere in 
the Pacific Northwest. I do not know of land where 
more abundant yield per acre is had by dry farming 
or where possibilities under irrigation are greater. 
Again the question of market comes up, but it is 
well to anticipate this. Preparation is everything. 
It will require some time to get the land fenced, 
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A three-year-old apple orchard cultivated on dry-farming methods in the Harney Valley section of Oregon 





the house and itbuildings erected and culti 


vation begun. Seed-time must precede the harvest. 





The men who will best in this new land will 
be those who get their land on the most favorable 
terms and are in readiness to quote pulls on their 
products to the stock-owner and stock-buyer and 
the purchaser of all farm and dairy products. 
RAILROAD UNDER CONSTRUCTION FROM VALE TO 
WELLINGTON 

The Oregon Short Line has its definite line of 
location into the Harney Valley from Vale to 
Wellington and the work of construction is begun— 
this on the authority of the assistant manager of 


the road. The distance is only 140 miles and there 





are no serious engineering problems to solve. A 


glance at a map of the state of Oregon will show a 
] ] 


water grade all the way. This line will come 


From the West there are two lines 


surveyed—one by the Oregon Trunk from Bend in 


from the East. 


e other from Crescent. 


Another projected line will extend 


the Deschutes Valley and th 





south to Winne- 


mucca, Nevada. It may be sai vith the excep- 


tion of the Oregon Short Line under construction 

the other lines areon paper. Thisisconceded. Every 

great railroad in the United States had a similar 
| 


yuilt into sections where 


inning. Railroads are 
there is sufficient inducement to warrant expendi- 
tures in the way of future business. 

Witness the construction of the Deschutes Rail- 
road and the Oregon Trunk lines up the cafion of 
the Deschutes river into central Oregon. Here for 
a distance of practically one hundred miles there 
is not a pound of freight or a doll&r of revenue in 
sight. But the lines leave the rocky precipitous 

] 


canon and emerge into the broad and fertile areas 





of the valley proper. Here there are resources 


and from thence the railroads will haul the agricul 
tural products, the timber and the live stock. It 


cost more than twenty millions to construct these 
lines to the Deschutes Valley and they will be 
extended. When and where I know not, interior 
Oregon will have ample transportation and the 
great Harney Valley will not long be without the 
facilities its resources warrant. 


HOMES FOR THOUSANDS 


It is generally conceded that the smaller farms 
are the best paying. This may not apply to the 
men who are engaged in grain-growing in the 
inland empire. It is not applicable to the man 
who engages in hay-growing on a large scale, but 
the owner of the 160-acre farm who cultivates every 
acre of his holdings is the man who is making 
money. In many instances holdings are too large. 
Near Malheur Lake is one ranch of 137,000 acres. 
The owners of this recognize the fact that they are 
not getting the returns they should and they have 
arranged to sell a part of the lands. Owners of 
other tracts less in size but still too large for profit 
able working are also sub-dividing. This will 
mean increase in population, in products and 
wealth. In 1909 Harney county had an extended 
population of 2650. The census of 1910 gives it 
4,059. Four thousand people to cultivate 1,695,64¢ 
acres. In southern California there is a colony 
known as Little Landers. They are farming acre 
tracts and making a living and saving money. If 
the Harney county lands were intensively cultivated, 
Harney Valley alone would have a_ population 
greater than that of the present population of the 
state of Oregon. 

TIMBER RESOURCES VALUABLE 

Cedar, hemlock, pine and spruce are the natural 
forest growths. Yellow pine—Oregon pine 
predominates. This is one of the valued products 
of the state. It enters largely into construction 
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not only in Oregon, but elsewhere. The proximity 
of timber to the valley lands renders easy the pro- 
uring of material for building and fuel. Lumber- 
ing will take prominent place in the industries of 
the country. 
are also found, but no claim as to being a mineral- 


Deposits of copper, borax and gold 


producing section is made. 
COUNTRY TOWNS AND SURROUNDINGS 
Burns is the county-seat and the largest town. 
Wellington is a newly located townsite between 
Malheur and Harney lakes. 
it bids fair to have rapid and extensive growth. 


By virtue of location 


It is situated at a strategic point in the valley 
with a million and a half acres of tillable land 
directly tributary. Harney lake is a body of salt 
water, and hot springs on its shore line induce the 
belief that in the not distant future a great sana- 
torium will be conducted The air is in- 
vigorating, the climate bracing. It is one of the 
The 


waters of the hot springs referred to are shown by 


here. 
places where out-door life is really enjoyable. 


analysis to possess medicinal qualities and their 
fountains in conjunction with other health-giving 
qualities will make the lake region a popular resort. 
There is boating and hunting and fishing. Sports- 
men say that this is the finest wild-fowl section of 
the United States. 
out as in more densely settled locations, but are 
stocked with gamey trout and other varieties which 
will afford exhilarating sport and appetizing repasts. 


The streams here are not fished 


GROWTH IS NOW RAPID 
Oregon is not an old settled state. 
ago it had a population of a little over 50,000. 
The census of 1910 gave it 672,765. Its growth in 
the decade ending with that year was 160,000. At 
that rate for a half century the state would have 
had 8,000,000 instead of less than one million. 
Emigration has begun. The fame of Oregon 
acres has been spread broadcast. Her products 
have been placed on exhibition and men are telling 


Fifty years 


Homes for the Homeseekers 
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of the agricultural and horticultural possibilities 
of this new land. The stories they tell are modest 
in comparison with what will be told later. No 
man can prophesy what the fertile 
region will produce under intensive cultivation. 


acres of this 


EASY TO SECURE A FARM 


It is not a difficult matter to acquire a holding 
in the Harney Valley. The prices quoted are 
reasonable and the owners want to see the land 
The 
man with $1000 or $1500 can secure a farm and 
improve it. Men have begun with less but they 
endured They are 
accounted wealthy today but their experience was 
trying. A little money will buy an equity in land 
that will pay for itself in a short time. No one 
can visit Harney Valley and fail to be impressed 
with the vast opportunities there. 


occupied and are giving favorable terms. 


unnecessary _ privations. 


It is one of the 
little known and one of the most productive sections 
of the Pacific Northwest This 
is saying a good deal, when the older localities are 
considered, but it is nevertheless true. 


where cultivated. 


It is an ideal 
region for the man who desires to engage in soil 
pursuits. Settlement here means the contentment 
which comes with prosperity. It is a land where 
diligence is rewarded and where ample return is 
made for every dollar invested and every particle 
of energy expended. Wellington is so located, at 
the convergence of all the county roads as well as 
at the junction of the railroads, that it will un- 
doubtedly become the principal town of the county 
and furnish a ready 
products. Splendid soil 
gardening is available closely adjacent to the town 
and may be had in small tracts. <A fine field for 
commercial enterprises of all kinds common to 


local market for small-farms 


adaptable for market 


agricultural trading centers is offered at Wellington. 
An inquiry addressed to the Wellington Trust Com- 
pany at 1210-11 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon, 
will bring full and reliable information. 














In Harney Valley's happy hunting grounds; 


Fielder Jones and party at Malheur lake 
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University of Arizona is an institution offering fine co-educational opportunities to the youth 
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Tucson, Old and New 


By M. 


] 


a good 





he piquancy of 


ITS of exotic ] fe hi 
B translation, whether they be San Francisco's 
Chinatown, the Latin-flavored New 

Manhattan’s within the city. 
They possess a quatity differing from scenes abroad: 
I 


contrast of 








parts of 





Orleans, or cities 





their appeal is strengthened by the 
American customs a stone’s throw away. 


Tucson, with its Old Town of squat adobes and 





manners from below boundary, has this attrac 


tion raised to a high degree. For behind the surface 
oddness is a history of centuries—not common in the 
West—which had its beginnings in a life such as is 
found today in the Mexican quarter. The American 


is the intruder here, not the Spanish-speaking. 
Spanish blood founded this, the oldest city of 
Spanish blood built the still preserved 

And 
v of distinctive and 


made a 


Arizona. 
Mission of San Navier del Bac. 


have constructed here a new 





(Americans 





beautiful homes, have university, have 
developed the rich mines of the vicinity and have 
constructed a railway system which lays tributary 
the northwest of Mexico, they owe the seventeenth- 
century pioneers a debt more than sentimental. 

Of the romantic story of the Americans’ coming, 


the Old Town gives an inkling which would be 





hunted in vain in the sections covered with twentieth 


century bungalows. Prosperous homes’ set in 


gardens are less suggestive of the passed frontier 
post than the narrow streets of ’dobes, which must 


in time give way themselves to the new order. 


J 


2 


>. 





LEVICK 


Visitors pay a good deal of attention to that 


quarter’ 1 we drove 


1yV companion commented as 


away, “but the permanent attraction, of course, 
is here.” 

We had reached a neighborhood of homes and 
gardens, on our way to the thirty-mile speedway. 
As he gave index with a sweep of the arm, we were 
abreast a tile-roofed and patio’d place set in a garden 
which for variety and harmony might have been 


house. 


st 

transplanted from an English country 
“Gardens like that’ he said, ‘‘are helping strang- 

ers to lose the false ideas of what we’re like out here.” 
That garden—and it was but one of a street full— 


was surely enough to disabuse the most obstinate 
of doubters. 


“We can all 


“And we do. 


have gardens, too’? he went on. 
Water is plentiful; the city has two 
rivers to draw on. And the climate couldn’t be 
better.”’ 

It is a famous climate, that of Tucson. To re- 
t to dull if informing tables of precipitation 
and temperature, to name the single calendar day 
in 1910 or the four in 1911 when the sun did not 


duce 


shine, is like paraphrasing poetry into the stereo- 
typed English of a business letter. 

“Even more than Egypt, Arizona has sunshine”’ 
said Whitelaw Reid, after a 
Arizona. 


winter in southern 
“During five months there was but one 
day when the weather made it impossible for me to 
take exercise in open air at some time or other during 
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Tucson, Old and New 











Nearly half a hundred varieties of fruits and vegetables grown in Pima county testify to the 
agricultural opportunities of Arizona 


the day. There were only four days when we did 
not have brilliant sunshine at some time during the 
day.” 

The climate has a distinctly practical value, aside 
from its health-giving qualities and its attraction 
for travelers. For the farmer, who likes a long 
growing season better than striking sunsets, the 
climate of Pima county, of which Tucson is the 
seat, is an asset of immense value. 

There is good land at cheap prices for the farmer, 
and the ranching zone is being rapidly extended. 
There is a variety of profitable crops—$300 to $700 


an acre protit a season is not uncommon. There is 
the climate and, besides, an abundance of irrigating 
water—the available water supply of Arizona is 
sufficient to feed a population of 1,000,000. And 
there is, furthermore, ample transportation to the 
general markets and a first-class market in Tucson, 
a city of 20,000, which today is compelled to import 


food that could readily be produced in its bac 


] 


k yard. 

The growth of the farming country about the city 
will help Tucson, and the growth of Tucson will 
help the farmers. That’s a combination with a 
meaning. 











The quaint characteristics of the “Old Town” attract the tourist, but the real interest of Tucson centers 
about the beautiful garden-embowered homes of the residence section 














The rich bottom lands of the South Santiam produce wonderful strawberry crops 





Lebanon, Land of Opportunity 


The Natural Market-place for the Bulk of Linn County’s Unlimited Resources 


By C.I 


F nature ever shows favors she must have had a 
jealouseye on the valley of the Santiam. Here she 
has placed so wide a variety of elements that no man 
seeking a location need turn away. Lebanon, a city 
of 2500, is situated in the heart of Linn county, 
Oregon, eighty-five miles from Portland, on the 
south fork of the Santiam, a stream tributary to the 
Willamette. To the west of the « ity the Willamette 
Valley spreads out in level prairie, dotted with 
splendid farms bearing every conc ivable variety of 
, 


agricultural product. In the smaller valley of the 
South Santiam are bottom lands so rich that forage 
crops and grains are forgotten, and strawberries, 
vegetables and small fruits of all kinds are given 
preference by producers who are realizing immense 
returns from their lands. 

Follow up the hillsides and one finds an untold 
wealth of forest resources, undeveloped mining op- 
Ad- 


jacent to Lebanon, on the South Santiam, 150,000 


portunities, and power possibilities unlimited. 
potential horsepower awaits the harnessing. Already 
Lebanon has several manufactories that are destined 
to be important factors in the wealth-producing 
industries of the Pacific Coast. A paper mill em- 
ploying 125 persons, with an annual pay-roll of 
$75,000, is producing 4500 tons of wood pulp per 
Sawmills located at advantageous points 


year. 


286 


<. FISHER 


along the South Santiam, the largest within the limits 
of Lebanon, are cutting upward of 7,000,000 feet 
of red and yellow fir per year. Planing mills and 
sash-and-door factories are supplying the finished 
product for local consumption and nearby towns. 
In the Santiam timber district, directly tributary to 
the city of Lebanon, stands the largest body of tim- 
ber in Oregon, an estimated 60,000,000,000 feet. 
Lebanon is also a city of homes; $100,000 
were spent in building improvements during the 
past year. Among the new buildings are a $40,000 
high school, situated on a campus of ten acres, con- 
ceded to be the finest school grounds in the state; 
two new churches, each costing about $20,000, and 
a four-story hotel, modern in every particular. The 
city has a complete water system and electric lights, 
and is preparing for a sewer system and paved streets. 
Transportation facilities are excellent. Ten trains 
daily on the Southern Pacific arrive or leave. 
Lebanon has become the gateway, the distributing 
point for homeseekers building homes and towns on 
the west slope of the Cascades. Seven towns, Lacomb, 
Berlin, Waterloo, Sweethome, Sodaville, Foster, Cas- 
cadia and the Hamilton and McDowell Creek valleys, 
depend upon Lebanon for their market outlet and 
supply station. Land values are moderate. The land 
is calling for more people, that it may be developed, 
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depends largely upon the care of 
the skin. That is the pith and sub- 
stance of the whole problem of beauty. : 
It is a matter of the skin. Indeed there can 15.) 
be no complete beauty without skin beauty. 





This being so, it is important to remember \ 
that the most eminent analysts and skin authorities,  } 
and the most beautiful women of six generations 
have borne testimony to the fact that ( 


i Pears’ Soap 


is the finest skin beauti- 
fying agent that science 
has produced or that 
money can buy. 
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Matchless for 
the Complexion 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
6¢ All rights secured.”” 
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The Stearns-Knight Car 








The Czar of Russia 


Owns a Knight-Motored Car 


So does the Empe of 
Germany. 
Kings of England, 


Belgium, Spain. 


of Knight 
owners i 1e «=Blue Book of 


Motordom 


Daimler 


England—since 1908 has been a 

Knight motored car. 
Mercedes 

the la ie is now a 


Kni 


monarch of 


Mere edes 


which the Knight-type supplanted, 


engine, 


was considered the master engine 
of the world. 
Panhard, the pride of France 
Belgium's _ greatest 
have come to. this 


sleeve-valve motor. 


Thus the four leading cars of 
the Old Worid have recognized 
that the poppet valve must go. 

Last summer, after two years 
of testing, the Stearns came into 
line. 

That is the record of the Knight- 
type motor after three years of 
the limelight. 

Five of the world’s greatest 
makers adopt it. And 8,000 own- 
ers of high-grade cars have become 
Knight-type enthusiasts. 

these facts when 
warns you that the 
experi- 


Consider 
somebody 
Stearns-Knight is an 
ment. 





The World-Wide Effort 


To Get Rid of Poppet Valves 


Every great designer who 


still employs poppet valves is 
seeking a way to get rid of them. 


We adc ypted the 


regard it the ideal 


Knight way 
because we 
solution. And the foremost en- 
gineers have agreed with us. 

But those who 
sell cars without it are 


other means to this end. 


For poppet valves form the 


greatest short oming in modern 
gasoline engines. They are noisy 
and slow and leaky. 

There are two in each cylinder, 
springing shut hundreds of 
per minute. 

They require frequent grinding. 
When 


the valves aren’t tight, there is 


carbon accumulates, so 
vast waste of power. 
Cams are required, and cams 


get noisy when they wear. Tim- 


ing gears are used, and their 
humming can be heard. 

Thus silence is made impos 
sible. Power and efficiency are 
greatly reduced. And every de- 


signer knows it. 


The Stearns-Knight engine has 
no timing gears, no springs, no 
cams, no poppet valves. 

There is no carbon trouble, no 
valve grinding, no leakage. The 
action is silent and certain. 

No man who knows half what 
we know about it will consider a 


poppet-valve motor. 





The Silent Power 


of the Stearns- 
is almost uncanny. 

at the curb 

sound or 

vibration t how the is 


running. 


“The car glides on the road,” 


says one of the owners, “as 
though it were sliding on run- 
ners.” 
Every evidence of effort to 
which one is accustomed is lack- 


ing in the Stearn 


On Is the Stearns-Knight 


shows that persistent power known 
in electric motors. 

In traffic one may run at walk- 
ing speed on high gear, then 
quickly accelerate to any speed 
wanted without any jumping or 
pounding. 

The four-cylinder Knight-type 
offers all the flexibility of the six- 
cylinder poppet valve. 





Sales Doubled 


We have Stearns cars 


for 16 years. They have attained 


an immense popularity. 


But the first announcement of 
this sleeve-valve motor doubled 


our sales in a month. 


It compelled us to lease a new 
factory. Hundreds of men who 
got early deliveries have run these 
cars thousands of miles. And the 
letters we get from them form the 
highest tribute ever paid an 
American car. 


ase mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly ae 








